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THE EPIGRAPHS TO THE POETRY 
OF T. S. ELIOT 


JANE WORTHINGTON 
Connecticut College 


HEN THE TITLE of one of Eliot’s poems is mentioned in 

conversation, it often elicits a quotation, not from the poem, 
but from the epigraph to the poem. “Mistah Kurtz—he dead,” or 
“but that was in another country ...” are two quotations frequently 
offered in token of the genuine article. Apparently readers of 
Eliot’s poetry sense a peculiar fitness in the quotations which head 
his poems; they recognize that the quotation, no less than the title, 
belongs inherently to the text which it serves. Even when the 
. aptness of the quotation is not perfectly understood, its authority is 
clearly felt. 

Because Eliot’s epigraphs are occasionally obscure, it is not 
always easy for a reader to grasp the relationship between the epi- 
graph and the poem. Yet, as Mr. Matthiessen remarks in The 
Achievement of T. S. Eliot, an epigraph may illuminate a whole 
poem, and is itself “designed to form an integral part of the effect 
of the poem.” In this study my primary aim is to indicate by 
simple, yet specific, references the sources for Eliot’s epigraphs. 
Wherever the original context of the epigraph seems to bear closely 
upon the whole poem, I shall summarize that context. Always I 
shall attempt to show what connection the epigraph has with the 
poem, and hence what part it plays in an interpretation, or criticism, 
of the whole poem.. I shall take up the poems in the order in which 
they are arranged in the Collected Poems, 1909-1935. 


THE LOVE SONG OF J. ALFRED PRUFROCK 


S'io credesse che mia risposta fosse 
A persona che mai tornasse al mondo, 
Questa fiamma staria senza piu scosse. 
Ma perciocche giammai di questo fondo 
Non torno vivo alcun, s’i’odo il vero, 
Senza tema d'infamia ti rispondo? 
(Dante, Inferno, Canto XXVII, Il. 61-66) 


+F, O. Matthiessen, The Achievement of T. S. Eliot (London, 1935), p. $2. 
* Translated by J. S. Carlyle, The Inferno, Temple Classics, p. 303: “If I thought my 
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In the twenty-seventh canto of the Inferno Dante describes 
one of the flames that appeared to him in the eighth circle of hell. 
He saw the point of the flame shake, and he heard a voice issuing 
forth and asking for news of Romagna. In reply Dante described 
briefly the unhappy condition of that land, and in turn asked the 
flame to tell his name and why he was thus being punished. The 
spirit, later identified as Count Guido da Montefeltro, prefaced his 
reply with the words which Eliot has used as the epigraph to “Pru- 
frock.” In effect his reply was: “If I thought you were alive, I 
would not speak; but since you are dead and cannot repeat my 
story to the living, I have no fear and I shall answer you.” Thus 
did fear of the world’s judgment and utter disregard for the judg- 


ment of the dead condition the response of Guido da Montefeltro. 


Prufrock too was afraid to speak; he was afraid of comments, 
of snickers, of not being understood. The irony, of course, lies in 
the fact that Prufrock fears the comments, not of the living, but 
of the dead. The women who come and go, talking of Michelan- 
gelo, the women whom he sits beside after tea and cakes and ices 
—they are the ones who would comment upon his words, and they 
are all dead. We sympathize with, and yet smile at, his predicament. 
Irony and pathos are both intensified by Prufrock’s own realization 
that the women to whom he would speak of love, of the differences 
between life and death, are themselves all dead. By placing Guido’s - 
fear of infamy among the living against Prufrock’s fear of a snicker 
from among the dead, Eliot has underscored the irony of the poem.® 


PORTRAIT. OF A LADY 


Thou has committed— 
Fornication: but that was in another country, 


answer were to one who ever could return to the world, this flame should shake no more; 


but since none ever did return alive from this depth, if what I hear be true, without 
fear of infamy I answer- thee.” 

°” My reading of “Prufrock” has been influenced by the analysis which Cleanth Brooks, 
Jr. and Robert Penn Warren have made of the poem in Understanding Poetry (New York, 
1938), pp. 589-596. Roberta Morgan and Albert Wohlstetter in “Observations on ‘Pru- 
frock, |“ Harvard Advocate, CXXV, 27-40 (Dec., 1938) present a slightly different interpre- 
tation, putting more emphasis upon. the confessional nature of “The Love Song.” Accord- 
ing to their interpretation, the epigraph increases the irony of the poem because it prefaces 
a poem wherein the speaker confesses “to himself as someone who will never return to 
the world and therefore in confidence.” Mr. Matthiessen (op. cit, p. 52) likewise em- 
phasizes the confessional nature of the poem, and sees the epigraph as underlining “the 
closed circle of Prufrock’s frightened isolation.” 
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And besides, the wench is dead.* 
(Marlowe, The Jew of Malta, Act IV, scene i, Il. 
41-43) 

Here is one of Eliot’s simplest and most brilliant epigraphs. The 
striking contrast between the tone of the epigraph and that of the 
poem produces a fine irony and makes possible a clearer perception 
of the whole poem. 

In the scene from which the epigraph is drawn, Barabas comically 
defeats the friars who are vainly trying to denounce his crimes. 
Whenever either of the friars approaches anything like a direct 
accusation, Barabas interrupts and supplies one for them. Lightly 
he assumes a multitude of crimes. He is a Jew, a usurer; he has 
committed fornication—but what of that? “That was in another 
country, and besides, the wench is dead.” 

At the end of “Portrait of a Lady” the hero wonders what 
would be his attitude if the lady were to die while he is in another 
country. To her restless, yet timid, advances he had dared no re- 
sponse. His sins have all been sins of omission, and yet he feels that 
if she should die, he could not take her death lightly. Confused, 
worried, tangled in his own timidity, the hero concerns himself 
over a situation that has not even arisen. If she should: die, would 
he “have the right to smile?” Inevitably one contrasts this sickly 
and pale cast of thought with the rough language and callous atti- 
tude of ‘Barabas; one is left with an obvious irony and a sharper 
perception of two extremes. 


MR. APOLLINAX 
Q ris xawéryros, Hpdxdas, rijs tapadofodcyias, eouýxavos dvOpwrros. 5 
(Lucian, Zeuxts or Antiochus, 1) 

In Zeuxis or Antiochus Lucian delivered a gentle, yet telling, 
reproof to the art critics of his day. He recorded the praise that 
people awarded him, and thus, with apparent fortuity, revealed the 
shallowness of their understanding. They had praised him for 
the novelty of his work; wherever they found anything new or 


* The first half line is spoken by Friar Barnardine; the rest by Barabas, the Jew. 

* Lucian, Opera, ed. Carolus Jacobitz (Leipzig, 1864), I, 395. The line may be trans- 
lated: “O the novelty! Hercules, what a tale of wonder! for, what use of paradox?] An 
ingenious man!" The Lucian text has been rearranged, and this essay has not yet appeared 
in either the Loeb Library or the new Teubner: edition. 
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unusual, there they applauded loudest. His own experience re- 
minded him of a story about Zeuxis and the admirable contempt 
which Zeuxis had shown to people who dealt. him foolish compli- 
ments on his picture of the centaurs. Zeuxis, like Lucian, was 
praised for the novelty of his work, whereas his cechnique—tradi- 
tional, full of grace and skill—his imagination, and his harmony 
of colors went unobserved. 

The quotation which Eliot chose for the epigraph to “Mr. Apol- 
linax” is a remark made by one of Lucian’s admirers. It was 
as pertinent to Lucian as were the remarks made of Mr. Apollinax. 
“He is a charming man’—‘But after all what did he mean?’” 
Actually, Mr. Apollinax was’ as old as the satyrs and centaurs of 
Zeuxis, but his novel behavior at tea was all that attracted attention. 
Mrs. Phlaccus, Professor Cheetah, and their friends ignored the 
variety -of expression, the imaginative life of Mr. Apollinax, and 
instead fixed their regard upon his pointed ears. 

It is quite likely that Charles Whibley, whom Eliot so much 
admired, was to a large degree responsible for the quotation from 
Lucian. In one of his essays Whibley criticized at length the 
Zeuxis of Lucian. It is worth noting that in his essay the only 
Greek quotation from Lucian is the one that later served as epi- 
graph to “Mr. Apollinax.” Whibley introduced the quotation by 
remarking that “The shouts of the people were as fatuous then as 
to-day.” There, indeed, is the theme of “Mr. Apollinax.” 


LA FIGLIA CHE PIANGE 


O quam te memorem virgo .. . 


(Virgil, Aeneid, Book I, 1. 327) 


The loveliness of “La Figlia che Piange” is made more lovely 
by the quotation which prefaces the poem. The question was origi- 
nally asked of Venus, loveliest of all goddesses. She was met by 
Aeneas for a few moments on the Libyan shore; she spoke briefly to 
him, and he asked her her name, even though he at once believed 
her to be a goddess. Like Aeneas’s meeting with Venus, the mo- 
mentary vision of the girl who mourns was beautiful, disturbing, and 


* “1 ucian-—~II,” Studies in Frankness (London, 1898), p. 217. 
"Translated by H. R. Fairclough, Virgil, Loeb Classical Library, I, 265: “by what name 
should I call thee, O maiden?” 
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long remembered. The epigraph, therefore, enhances the already 
lovely vision. 

The epigraph may also suggest, though obliquely, the passionate 
parting of Aeneas and Dido. Such a suggestion would make even 
more pitiable the speaker’s way of parting, a way “incomparably 
light and deft . . . Simple and faithless as a smile and shake of the 
hand.” The poem mocks the overcultured, the palely aesthetic, 
those who know the passions in art but turn from them in life. 
Similar poems, “Prufrock” and “Portrait of a Lady,” Eliot prefaces 
with ironic, mocking epigraphs. 


GERONTION 
Thou hast nor youth nor age 
But as it were an after dinner sleep 
Dreaming of both. 
(Shakespeare, Measure for Measure, Act II, 
scene i, Il. 32-34) 


The theme of “Gerontion” is given in the first half line of 
the epigraph, whereas the tone and atmosphere of the poem are 
suggested in the following line and a half. Such completeness 
is rare in Eliot’s epigraphs. Usually they gain in value when they 
summon up in one’s memory their whole context. 

The quotation comes from the Duke’s long speech to Claudio 
in which he urges Claudio to “Reason thus with life.” To get the 
theme into the epigraph Eliot might have chosen other lines from 
the same speech: 


Happy thou art not; 
For what thou hast not, still thou strivest to get, 
And what thou hast, forget’st. 


“Gerontion” makes specific that truth: we would see a sign, and 
when it is given, we neither see nor understand. But nowhere 
could Eliot have found in so brief a space both the theme and 
tone of his poem. The mind of Gerontion moves over history with 
just that broken, sudden kind of movement that the mind follows 
in a half-waking dream. Sustained passages of reasoning’ are 


8 As opposed to a scene which the speaker can only imagine, a scene wherein the lover 
would leave, “As the soul leaves the body torn and bruised.” 
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broken by peculiar, fragmentary glimpses of personal history. The 
dream state, suggested by the epigraph, directs the movement of 
the poem, and is, I think, consciously emphasized in the conclusion. 
Consider the epigraph as a part of the poem, and then observe the 
symmetry achieved by the poem’s last one and a half lines. 


‘Tenants of ‘thé house, 
Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 


BURBANK WITH A BAEDEKER: BLEISTEIN’ WITH A CIGAR 
Tra-la-la-la-la-la-laire 
(Théophile Gautier, “Sur Les Lagunes,” Variations sur Le Carna- 
val de Venise, i in Emaux et Camées.) 
—nil nisi divinum stabile est; caetera fumus 
(An inscription on a late painting of St. Sebastian by Mantegna 
which is in a house on the Grand Canal. An illustration of the 
painting may be seen in Paul Kristener, Andrea Mantegna; Lon- 
don, 1901, p. 329. 
The inscription—“Only the divine is permanent; the rest is 
smoke”—appears on the flag of an emblematic candle at the lower 
right hand corner of the picture.) 
—the gondola stopped, the old palace was there, how charming its grey. 
and pink 
(Henry James, The Aspern Papers, in The Novels and Tales of 
Henry James, New York Edition, XII, ọ. Mr. Eliot has slightly 
altered the quotation.) 
—goats and monkeys- 
(Shakespeare, Othello, Act IV, scene i, 1. ee 
—with such hair too! 
(Robert Browning, “A Toccata of Galuppi’s”) 
—so the countess passed on until she came through the little park, 
where Niobe presented her with a cabinet, and so departed. 
(John: Marston, “Entertainment of Alice, Dowager-Countess of 
Derby,” in The Works of Marston, ed. A. H. Bullen, London, 
1888, III, 383-404. The lines are the concluding directions of the 
masque.) 

The epigraph to “Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein with a 
Cigar” is a patchwork of quotations, all but one being connected 
with Venice in one way or another. Three of these quotations 
were identified and commented upon by Mr. Matthiessen in The 
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Achievement of T. S. Eliot? Mr. Eliot kindly identified for me the 
sources of the three remaining. | 

Taken together, the quotations remind one of the glorious past 
of Venice. Individually they remind one of the particular glories 
of an older Venice: its music and dances, its religious faith reflected 
in its religious art, the color and design of its handsome buildings, 
the poetry and passion of its dramatic past. Finally, they remind one 
of a way of life not limited to Venice, but common to all Renais- 
sance societies—as they are now ideally imagined—societies where 
all was gracious, ceremonious, elegant, where countesses were enter- 
tained by poets célebrating their worth and beauty in songs and 
masques. A. far remove from the Venice where Princess a 
prepared to entertain Sir Ferdinand Klein! 

The epigraph adds to the many contrasts between past and 
present upon which the whole poem turns. Since the poem makes 
explicit enough the death that has overtaken Venice, and since the 
epigraph adds nothing new, merely increasing the number of con- 
trasts,, I am inclined to believe with Mr. Matthiessen that it is less 
successful than most of Eliot’s epigraphs. 


SWEENEY ERECT 
And the trees about me, 
Let them be dry and leafless; let the rocks 
Groan with continual surges; and behind me 
Make all a desolation. Look, look, wenches! 
(Beaumont and Fletcher, The Maid’s Tragedy, 
Act II, scene ii, ll. 74-77) . 


The scene in The Maid’s Tragedy from which Eliot chose the 
epigraph for “Sweeney Erect” is a scene.of lamentation. Aspatia, 
forsaken by her lover, calls her women about her and bids them 
“be sad.” With an almost voluptuous delight in grief, she lingers 
over the sorrows of the lovelorn. She examines a tapestry of 
Ariadne which one of her ladies has worked, and finding the colors 
“not dull and pale enough,” she offers herself as a model. 


Suppose I stand upon the sea-beach now, 
Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the wind, 


*P. 53. 
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Wild as that desert; and let all about me 

Tell that I am forsaken. Do my face 

(If thou had’st ever feeling of a sorrow) 

Thus, thus, Antiphilia: strive to make me look 
Like Sorrow’s monument: and the trees about me, 
Let them be dry and leafless; let the rocks 

Groan with continual surges; and behind me 
Make all a desolation. Look, look, wenches! 


When this scene from The Maid’s Tragedy is set against 
“Sweeney Erect,” the effect is at first shocking. In the opening lines 
Eliot forces an immediate connection. He orders a scene of wild 
desolation where the winds shall “tangle Ariadne’s hair/And swell 
with haste the perjured sails.’ Suddenly the poem shifts to the 
sordid bedroom scene—Sweeney standing erect in the morning sun, 
the epileptic, stretched out upon the bed, “clawing at the pillow 
slip.” The epigraph and the introductory lines of the poem have 
recalled to the reader the familiar, poetic laments of the forsaken; 
now he hears the forsaken one cry out in epileptic screams. The 
effect of such violent juxtaposition is shocking, but at the same 
time it suggests a new criticism of both past and present societies. 

The central problem in The Maid’s Tragedy lies in the con- 
flict between love and honor. The drama ought to be a noble and 
exalted one, dealing as it does with such high matters of ethics. 
Actually, the play has a kind of mustiness; for all its splendid pas- 
sages of poetry, it leaves a bad taste. The moral tone of The Maid’s 
Tragedy is debased because the poets consider the conflict not in 
terms of the individual (his character and action), but in the terms 
of an artificial society. The same criticism can be made of “Sweeney 
Erect”—with one important reservation. It is not the poet who 
regards the affairs of Sweeney from the point of view of society; 
instead, the “ladies of the corridor” speak for society. 

The ladies of the corridor 

Find themselves involved, disgraced, 
Call witness to their principles 

And deprecate the lack of taste. 
Observing that hysteria 

Might easily be misunderstood; 
Mrs. Turner intimates 

It does the house no sort of good. 
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In the end, Eliot’s clear criticism of such values paradoxically 
raises his poem to a higher moral level than that reached by The 
Maid’s Tragedy. Surely his brilliant, yet indirect, attack upon the 
evaluation of honor made by a large section of modern society is 
superior to the easy acceptance given by Beaumont and Fletcher to 
the standards of a degraded court society. 


A COOKING EGG 
En Fan trentiesme de mon aage 
Que toutes mes hontes j’ay beues ... 
(Francois Villon, “Le Grand Testament,” II. 
1-2: “In the thirtieth year of my age, having 
drunk deep of my shames. . .”) 


Villon’s confession, at the beginning of his “Testament,” was 
sincerely made, for truly he had, at the age of thirty, drunk deep 
of his shames. His whole poem, being in the nature of a last testa- 
ment, is a review of his sins and a preparation for their remission 
in heaven. Villon had lived with abandon; he had known many 
forms of sin—pilfering, whoring, drinking—and, most important, 
he had enjoyed every one. Even as he prepares himself for heaven, 
he looks back with regret upon the days of his brave wantonness. 
To the reader of the “Testament” it seems sometimes that the 
rewards of heaven pale before those which Villon has already 
enjoyed from innumerable wenches. 

As soon as the source of Eliot’s quotation is recognized and 
recalled in some detail, the wit and irony of the poem become 
immediately clear. In the poem it is a thirty-year-old man who 
speaks, and like Villon he recalls his youth and anticipates his 
death.™? But there all similarity stops. The hero of “A Cooking 
Egg” has confined his social life to mild afternoons with Pipit, 
to whom he gives what attention he can. Sitting upright in her 
chair, she is, at least, a pleasant relief from the multitudes drooping 
in a hundred A.B.C.’s. But she offers a pallid kind of entertainment, 
and the hero is understandably distracted with thoughts of a better 
and more exciting world. Since the time of Villon, life for the 
gentleman and scholar has ironically turned into a tepid and dull 


7° Matthiessen (op. cit, p. 53) identifies the epigraph and explains the connection 
between the title and the epigraph. 
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thing. Life must, therefore, be different in heaven; there the 
pleasures denied the modern gentleman will be enjoyed—honors, 
heroism, wealth, sensuous delights carried to an extreme. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 
Similiter et omnes revereantur Diaconos, ut mandatum Jesu Christi; 
et Episcopum, ut Jesum Christum, existentem filium Patris; Presbyteros 
autem, ut concilium Dei et conjunctionem Apostolorum. Sine his 
Ecclesia non vocatur; de quibus suadeo vos sic habeo.!! 
(S. Ignatsi epistolae interpolatae, “Ad Traillianos,” 3) 
And when this epistle is read among you, cause that it be read also 
in the church of the Laodiceans. 
(St. Paul, Colossians IV :16) 


“The Hippopotamus” opens with two quotations drawn from 
times so remote in the history of the church as to be almost out of 
mind. They come from that period, historically known as the 
Apostolic Age, when the foundations of the church were still to 
be laid. At first glance it is apparent that the poet intended to 
remind us in some striking way of the labor which was done by 
the earliest churchmen. 

In his epistle to the Colossians St. Paul spoke of the “great 
conflict” he felt not only for the church at Colossae, then being 
beset by vain philosophies and Judaic heresies, but also for its 
neighbor church, the church at Laodicea. At the conclusion of 
his epistle Paul turned again to the Laodiceans, a people notoriously 
unstable in their practice of Christianity; te ordered that his epistle 
be read also to them. Similarly, the threat of heresy, this time 
Docetian, inspired the epistle of St. Ignatius to the Trallians. Igna- 
tius urged the Trallians to observe a strict obedience to the authority 
of the organized church that they might become a united body and 
thus enjoy a sure protection against the inroads made by heretical 
doctrines. When the two quotations are put side by side, as they 
are at the beginning of “The Hippopotamus,” they witness the in- 
security of the early church and the need for a fortress to be built 


11 For Eliot’s version, see Migne’s Patrologia Graeca, V (1857), 779, nn. 28-29: “And 
likewise let all the deacons be reverenced, as commanded by Jesus Christ; and let the bishop 
be reverenced, as Jesus Christ, the living son of the Father; also let the presbyters be 
reverenced,.as the council of God and the assembly of the apostles. Without these there 
can be no church; of these things I persuade you as I can.” 
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against the threats then facing the church. Both ideas are relevant 
to the poem that follows. 

Together the quotations have the effect of undercutting the 
complacent remarks made about the church. The words of the 
poem read: The hippopotamus “Although he seems so firm to us 
...is weak and frail,/Susceptible to nervous shock.” They suggest 
something else: the church, which “seems so firm to us,” was once 
a body “weak and frail,/Susceptible to nervous shock.” 

The quotations are relevant to the poem in other ways. The 
apostles organized the church into an ecclesiastical hierarchy, or, 
as they preferred to call it, into one body with Christ its head. St. 
Ignatius particularly liked to stress the organic nature of the church. 
In the poem the physical life of the church is contrasted with the 
natural history of the hippopotamus, another large body, and thus 
subjected to an outrageous travesty. At the end of the poem the 
criticism becomes direct, even harsh, although still conveyed with 
wit. The organization of the church, formed about the bishops, 
the deacons, the presbyters, and originally conceived as a means of 
protection, has resulted in making the church a dead weight, more 
inert, and more substantial than the hippopotamus. By the grace: 
of God the hippopotamus is born aloft and “quired” by heavenly 
angels, while the body of the True Church “remains below/Wrapt 
in the old miasmal mist.” 


MR, ELIOT'S SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE 


Look, look, master, here comes two religious caterpillars. 
(Marlowe, The Jew of Malta, Act IV, scene i, 1. 21) 


Eliot’s volume of Poems (1920) contains three poems on the 
paradoxical nature of the flesh: “The Hippopotamus,” “Whispers of 
Immortality,” and “Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service.” In “The 
Hippopotamus” the church, no longer flesh and blood, is left behind 
as the fleshly hippopotamus takes wings and soars to heaven. In 
“Whispers of Immortality” the modern metaphysician, profiting 
nothing from the teaching of Webster and Donne, fails to grasp the 
Abstract Entities—end of all metaphysics—~because he denies, as 
Webster and Donne did not, experience of the flesh. In “Mr. Eliot’s 
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Sunday Morning Service” the sable presbyters do penance for the 
flesh, even as they prepare to take for their salvation the body and 
blood of Christ. Eliot contemns the fleshly of past and present as 
vigorously as he contemns the fleshless. The epigraph to “Mr. 
Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service” should help to make this point 
clear. 

In The Jew of Malta, from which the epigraph is taken, the 
Church of the Renaissance is attacked for its fleshly indulgences, 
especially for its polyphiloprogenitive ways. In the scene from 
which the quotation comes, the Jew and his servant are found jest- 
ing at the falsely celibate life of the nuns and friars. The Jew 
remarks that for a while he was half-afraid the poison they had fed 
the nuns had failed to do its work, “Or, though it wrought, it 
would have done no good,/For every year they swell, and yet they 
live.” But at last assured the nuns have this time swelled with 
poison and so died, he rejoices with his servant. The latter, de- 
lighted. with this exciting new occupation, suddenly spies a mon- 
astery and eagerly asks permission to “poison all the monks.” 
Barabas, always economical, denies him the pleasure; there is no 
need, he says, “for now the nuns are dead,/They’ll die with grief.” 
At that moment two friars approach, and the servant calls out, 
“Look, look, master, here come two religious caterpillars.” 

The paradox of the flesh, emphasized by the poet’s injecting this 
line from Marlowe into “Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service” is 
a cunning one: Christ incarnate—the Word, or Intellect made Flesh 
—brought salvation (in an Umbrian painting “Still shine the un- 
offending feet”), but since then the saving harmony of flesh and 
intellect has rarely been achieved. Almost always there have been 
two extremes, and both exist today: Sweeney in his bath—descended 
probably from a long line of religious caterpillars, and related to 
the flesnly presbyters of today, who “red and pustular” bear to the 
altar their “piaculative pence”; and, on the other hand, the modern 
metaphysician, controversial master of the subtle schools—descended 
from enervate Origen. The division once repaired by Webster and 
Donne, who experienced the flesh in a way that brought knowledge 
of death to the flesh and hence whispers of immortality, remains to 
plague Mr. Eliot at his Sunday Morning Service. 
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SWEENEY AMONG THE NIGHTINGALES 
Oyo, TéerAnypat Katpiay TAYY Erw, 12 
(Aeschylus, Agamemnon, |. 1343) 


Eliot has said of this poem that he intended to convey merely “a 
sense of foreboding,” The epigraph, a single line from Aeschylus’s 
Agamemnon, immediately establishes the sense of foreboding, for 
it is the cry of Agamemnon as he is struck the mortal blow. The 
action and atmosphere of Eliot’s poem portend a similarly treach- 
erous attack upon Sweeney, and in view of the poem’s last lines, 
the epigraph is correct and striking. 

I suspect that other parallels may exist between the poem and 
the drama. Thus a case may be made out for Aegisthus, who with- 
drew from the action because he felt it was “The woman’s part” 
(Agamemnon, 1l. 1636 ff.), and the man in mocha brown, who 
“Leaves the room and reappears/Outside the window leaning in.” 
Also in the drama could be found parallels for the trampled cloth 
(Agamemnon, ll. 944 ff.), the Dog star veiled (Agamemnon, Il. 958 
ff.), and the foreign woman—Rachel née Rabinovitch—who, tear'ng 
at the grapes with murderous paws, prophesies the coming doom, 
as did Cassandra with her “barbarian hand” (Agamemnon, lI. 1050 
ff.). The parallels do not stand in perfect order, but they are sufh- 
cient to increase the tragic overtones. 





THE WASTE LAND 


“NAM Sibyllam quidem Cumis ego ipse oculis meis vidi in ampulla 
pendere, et cum illi pueri dicerent: %é@vAAa ré O€Aas; respondebat illa: 
dmrobavety GéAw,’’14 


(Petronius, Satyricon, sec. 48) 


At the famous dinner party described near the beginning of 
Petronius’s Satyricon, the host asks in his brash, ignorant wav for 


7? Translated ‘by H. W. Smyth, Aeschylus, Loeb Classical Library, II, 119: “Ay me! 
I am smitten deep with a mortal blow!” 

*8 Matthiessen, op. cif., p. 129. 

** Translated by Michael Heseltine, Petronius, Loeb Classical Library, pp. 85-87: “Yes, 
and 1 myself with my own eyes saw the Sibyl hanging in a cage; and when the boys 
cried at her: ‘Sibyl, Sibyl, what do you want? ‘I would that I were dead,’ she used to 
answer.” The epigraph has been identified by W. Thomas and S. G. Brown, Reading 
Poems (New York, 1941), p. 720 
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a story out of Homer. He would: be entertained with a tale 
such as he read when he was a boy—something about Hercules or 
Ulysses, perhaps. Mention of these fabulous people reminds him 
that. he himself once saw a remarkable person: he boasts that with 
his own eyes he saw the Cumaean Sibyl hanging in a cage and 
heard the boys calling to her, “Sibyl, what do you want?” She 
replied, “I want to die.” Further discussion of such monstrosities 
is cut short by the arrival of an enormous pig, which in almost no 
time at all the chef had killed, cooked, and stuffed with sausages 
and puddings. 

The aptness of Eliot’s epigraph is easily discernible. The societies 
of the Satyricon and The Waste Land are similarly characterized by 
vulgarity, lust,)and-greed. In such societies knowledge of good and 
evil is lost, and the words of the gods are no longer understood. 
Seers and prophets speak a gibberish. ‘They waste away, and, 


` finally, are regarded as fit only to be hung in cages, and jibed at by 


boys. Between the Cumaean Sibyl and Tiresias of The Waste Land 
there exists an understandable affinity. Both have been granted - 
immortality without youth, and both have “foresuffered all.” The 
Sibyl expresses their natural desire: “I would that I were dead.” 


THE HOLLOW MEN 
Mistah Kurtz—he dead.’® 
(Joseph Conrad, “Heart of Darkness,” Youth 
and Two Other Stories, New York, 1925, 
p- 150) 
A penny for the Old Guy.” 
(Guy Fawkes Day chant) 


Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness” is a story within a story. Marlow, 
an English sailor, tells his friends in London the story of Kurtz, 
an ivory hunter in the jungles of Africa. Kurtz is described as a 
lost, violent.soul, one who had given himself to the immense powers 
of darkness that lie deep in humanity—to pride, lust, power, terror, 
despair. His soul utterly blackened, he made himself adored as a 


*5 Identified by Matthiessen, op. cit., p. 52. 
10 Commented upon by Elizabeth Drew in Directions in Modern Poetry (New York, 


1940), P. 134. 
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god by the dark natives of the jungle. His death was as prodigious 
as his life, for unlike most of us he crossed with direct eyes to death’s 
other kingdom. At that crossing Mr. Kurtz pronounced his dread- 
ful judgment—* “The horror! The horror!’ ” 

In telling the story of Kurtz’s death, Marlow emphasizes the 
contrast between Kurtz’s approach to death and that made by other 
men. Marlow had himself approached death; he had “peeped over 
the edge” and seen only a “vision of greyness without form.” But 
the stare that Kurtz gave at the moment of death was heroic; it 
was “wide enough to embrace the whole universe, piercing enough - 
to penetrate all the hearts that beat in the darkness.” He had.summed 
up—he had judged. “The horror!” Here, according to Marlow, 
was “the expression of some sort of belief; it had candour, it had 
conviction, it had a vibrating note of revolt in its’ whisper, it had 
the appalling face of glimpsed truth—the strong commingling of 
desire and hate .... he had made that last stride, he had apes 
over the edge.” : 

For the motto to “The Hollow Men” Eliot quite justly ‘chose 
the ignorant and contemptuous words of the cabin boy who- an- 
nounced Kurtz’s death. “Mistah Kurtz—he dead.” The moral 
of Eliots poem is that in this day there are no. lost, violent men. 
Even the deaths of such men are longer understood, for now men _ 
- avoid “that final meeting/In the twilight kingdom.” 

This moral is reinforced by the short epigraph—“A penny for 
the Old Guy.” On Guy Fawkes Day children carrying ‘straw 
effigies of Guy Fawkes about the ‘streets cry out—“A penny for the 
Old Guy.” With the pennies thus collected, they buy firecrackers, 
carry their effigies to a large bonfire, and there “with a bang” clear 
the world of Guy Fawkes for at least another year. When the 
epigraph is understood, the tone of Eliot’s first lines becomes clear. 
With deadly seriousness the lines refute the children’s chant: the 
old Guy, a lost and violent soul, is not at all the straw man. No— 
We are the hollow men, we are the stuffed men. ` 


MARINA 
Quis hic locus, quae regio, quae ‘mundi plaga??” 
(Seneca, Hercules Furens, 1. 1138) 


17 Translated by F. J. Miller in Seneca’s Tragedies, Loeb Classical Library, I, 99: 
“What place is this? What region, what quarter of the world?” 
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Although the title, the manner, and the content of Eliot’s poem 
evidence the direct inspiration of Shakespeare’s Pericles,” the epi- 
graph comes from a play far removed from Pericles in spirit and 
in content. “Quis hic locus, quae regio, quae mundi plaga?” These 
words are from Seneca’s Hercules Furens; they are spoken by the 
hero as his sanity haltingly returns. He looks about him, bewildered 
and afraid; suddenly he discovers the monstrous deed which he 
himself has committed. In a fit of madness he has slain his wife 
and children. 

The awful grief of Hercules is in striking antithesis to the 
wonderful joy of Shakespeare’s Pericles. Pericles awakens from 
a trance to find before him the daughter whom he thought dead. 
The only similarity between the two dramatic scenes is a similarity 
of style, but it is nonetheless powerful and moving. Pathetic ejacu- 
Jations, half-formed questions, and broken phrases form the lan- 
guage of the two heroes. Shakespeare’s late style is, of course, 
admirably suited to such expression, and in this vein Seneca too 
occasionally achieved great pathos and charm. Eliot has elsewhere 
commented upon the speech of Hercules and noted how phrases of 
it “haunt us more than we should expect.””’ It is, then, similarity 
of style that connects the Senecan passage with Shakespeare’s Pert- 
cles, and hence with “Marina,” a further development of that style. 
But the epigraph also serves to point up a curious fact in human 
behavior: the bewilderment and confused emotions attendant upon 
an awakening to reality may, at first, form themselves into expres- 
sions essentially alike—no matter whether the reality be cause for 
grief or for joy. 


BURNT NORTON 
Tov Adyou È edvros uvod Ldovery ot modo ós lav Exovres Ppdvyncry.2° 
(Heracleitus, Fragment 2) 
686s dvw xdrw pia xal duTy, 2! 
(Heracleitus, Fragment 60) 


38 See Pericles, Act V, scene i, J], 81-265. 

1° Selected Essays, 1917-1932 (New York, 1932), p. 59. 

20 Eliot refers to Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, ed. Hermann Diels. Translated by 
W. H. S. Jones, Heracleitus, Loeb Classical Library, Fragment 92: “But though the Word is 
common, the many live as though they have a wisdom of their own.” 

71 Translated by W. H. S. Jones, Heracleitus, Loeb Classical Library, Fragment 69: “The 
road up and down is one and the same.” 
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There is nothing oblique or peripheral in the epigraphs attached 
to Burnt Norton, and later used by Eliot to preface the whole of 
Four Quarrets. Because the philosophy of Heracleitus is central to 
the Quartets, critics of Eliot’s poetry have not failed to comment 
upon the intimate connection existing between the pre-Socratic 
philosopher and the modern poet. Further comment by me on the 
connection between Heracleitus and Eliot would be repetitious and 
out of place.” 

By way of summary it may here be remarked that the central 
doctrine of Heracleitus is also the central theme of Four Quartets, 
although interestingly modified by Eliot’s own experience and 
thought. Both writers observe in all things a continuous flux and 
movement, and both are concerned with finding a reconciliation 
of the opposites existing in the physical and nonphysical orders. 
Heracleitus writes of the road up and down as being one and the 
same, for all things live in the death of their opposites—as fire lives 
in the death of air, and air in the death of fire. For both writers 
everything constantly moving may be perceived under the aspect 
of the wheel. “At the still point of the turning world” is reconcili- 
ation. 


*? See J. J. Sweeney, “East Coker: A Reading,” Southern Review, VI, 771 ff. (Spring, 
1941); Helen Gardner, “Four Quartets,” New Writing and Daylight, Summer, 1942, pp. 
84-96; Philip Wheelwright, “The Burnt Norton Trilogy,” Chimera, I, 7-18 (Autumn, 
1942); F. O. Matthiessen, “Eliot's Quartets,” Kenyon Review, V, 161-178 (Spring, 1943); 
Louis L. Martz, “The Wheel and the Point,” Sewanee Review, LV, 126-147 (Winter, 
1947); Raymond Preston, “Four Quartets” Rehearsed (New York, 1947). 
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I 


LTHOUGH T. S. ELIOT has on several occasions warmly 
praised the poetry and the general point of view of T. E. 
- Hulme, he has not, so far as I know, commented on the fact that 
Hulme was a disciple of Bergson and that a large portion of Specu- 
lations’ is devoted to-an exposition of Bergson’s metaphysic of art, 
which is dependent upon Bergson’s time-philosophy. Mr. Eliot has 
made known more than once his dislike of the time-philosophy and 
its progeny of ideas and assumptions. Although he has never fol- 
lowed the example of Wyndham Lewis in undertaking an all-out 
campaign to demolish the “einsteinian, bergsonian, or alexandrian 
world of Time and ‘restless’ interpenetration,” Eliot has frequently 
indicated, in cogent asides, his lack of sympathy with those who 
find change, in itself, exhilarating. Eliot, although directly exposed 
to the time-virus when he attended Bergson’s lectures at the Sor- 
bonne in 1911, has insisted that he was not infected by the “epi- 
demic of Bergsonism.”* Indeed, one sometimes feels that he protests 
too much his immunity and that his immunization has consisted 
simply in pointing to the time-organism and calling it a naughty 
disease germ. Or one may even suspect that he did actually (though 
perhaps unconsciously) suffer from the time-sickness and that what 
immunity he possesses is due to antibodies which his system de- 
veloped to fight the destructive effects of the disease. With char- 
acteristic irony, Eliot has maintained: “Words like emergent... 
[and] organism ... simply do not rouse the right ‘response’ in my 


. YT. E. Hulme, Speculations: Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art, ed. 
Herbert Read (New York, 1924). 
* Wyndham Lewis, Time and Western Man (New York, 1928), p. 437. 
8 F, O. Matthiessen has noted that Eliot attended these lectures and that his comment 
on them was that “ ‘durée réelle is not final’; see “Eliots Quartets,” Kenyon Review; V, 
167 (Spring, 1943). l 
* Eliot, “A Commentary,” Criterion, XU, 74 (Oct, 1932). 
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breast.” In one of his “London Letters” written. for.the Dial in 
1921, Eliot predicted a total eclipse for the phrase “creative evolu- 
tion”; he declared that it had “lost both its stimulant and sedative 
virtues” for our time. In disposing of “creative evolution,” as pro- 
pounded. by Bergson and Shaw, Eliot ventured the following proph- 
ecy: l l 


It is possible that an exasperated generation may. find.comfort in admiring, 
-even if without understanding, mathematics, may suspect that precision 
and profundity are not incompatible, may find maturity as interesting as 
adolescence, and permanence more interesting than ‘change. It must at 
all events be either much more demoralized intellectually than the last 
' age,.or very much more disciplined.® 


Three years later, commenting on Hulme’s S peculations, Eliot, with- 
out analyzing Hulme’s relation to Bergson, proclaimed Hulme as. 
the “forerunner of a new attitude of mind, which should be the 
twentieth century mind, if the twentieth century is to have a mind 
of i its own.” 

Not only was Eliot attracted by Hulme’s general point of view, 
jarcculady as found in the essay entitled “Humanism and the Re- 
‘ligious Attitude,” but also he was strongly attracted by Hulme’s 


®“God” (Review of God: Being an Introduction to the Science of Metabiology, by 
John Middleton Murry), Criterion, IX, 335 (Jan., 1930). . 

° LXXI, 455 (Oct, 1921). . 

7 Criterion, Il, 231 (April, 1924). Hulme died in 1917. Speculations was fot pub- 
lished until 1924, but Eliot mentions the influence on poetry of the “philosophical theories 
of ... Hulme as expressed in his conversation” during the period beginning about .1910 
(italics mine) (“A Commentary,” Criterion, XVI, 668, July, 1937). F. O. Matthiessen 

‘records that Eliot did. not know Hulme “personally, though he had heard much abot him | 
from Pound” (The Achievement of T. S. Eliot: An Essay'on the Nature of Poetry, New. 
York, 1947, P. 71). 

2 The argument of the essay (Speculations, pp. 3 3-71) is the confusion, i in ‘the modern 
world, between religion and other concerns—~a confusion which arises from the inability of 
the modern mind, permeated with relativism, to grasp the nature of the absolute. This. 

- obscuring of the boundaries between various activities has been one of Eliot’s chief topics 
in his religious and literary. criticism. In at least one place (“Experiment in Criticism,” 
Bookman, LXX, 229, Nov., 1929), Eliot specifically ascribes the malady to an overacute ' 
awareness of the process of time. An overwhelming sense of the reality of the flux, not 
balanced by a conviction’ of the reality of the permanence of-certain absolute values main- 
tained’ by religion, leads, according to Eliot, to an indiscriminate melting together of all 
human activities. . The result is a mélange, in which art, science, and religion lose their | 
specific character. and are often. indistinguishable from each other. A. very interesting 
paradox (upon which Eliot has played in his critical writings of the last- twenty years 
or more) arises from granting reality only to relativism and its dynamic god,- the Zeitgeist: 
on the one hand, the special permanent significance and function of each human pursuit 
is destroyed by the scasc thar the meanings attained by each of these pursuits are no more 
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theory of poetic diction, which aimed at a “revival” of “fancy,” with 
its hard, dry image, to replace the debilitated romantic “imagina- 
tion,” with its vague metaphor. Indeed, there is a striking coinci- 
dence between Eliot’s view, expressed in some of his earliest criti- 
cism, and Hulme’s views, set forth in his essay on “Romanticism 
and Classicism.” Hulme’s argument was that the romantic imagery, 
crystallizing around “metaphors of flight” into the “infinite,”’® had 
become conventionalized or “abstract.” In the “increasing pro- 
portion of people who simply can’t stand Swinburne,” Hulme 
saw evidence of a renewed interest in definiteness and concreteness 
of expression. In the freshly and vividly conceived image, rather 
than in the “counter” word which had lost its physical associations, 
Hulme found the stuff of poetry. Eliot, writing in 1917, expressed 
a similar point of view when he praised “definite and concrete” 
imagery, imagery that is “sharp in outline,” in preference to the 
“slightly veiled and resonant abstractions . . . of Swinburne.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to analyze the time-world created 
by Eliot in The Family Reunion, with reference (1) to the Bergson- 
ian metaphysic of time, particularly as explained by Hulme, and 


than manifestations of the Zettgeist; on the other*hand, deprived of their claims to their 


legitimate attributes, art, science, and religion begin to infringe upon each other’s preroga- 
tives. Art and science begin a mad race to outdistance religion in its business of saving 
the world, and religion seeks to become more “vital” by making itself more “artistic” 
and “scientific.” The dependence of Eliot’s elaboration of this paradox upon Hulme’s 
analysis of “bastard phenomena” (the offspring of illegitimate cross-fertilization between 
the relative and the absolute) is an interesting subject for conjecture. (See Speculations, pp. 
0-11.) 

Paul Elmer More, another critic whom Eliot much admired, analyzes romanticism as a 
hybrid got by the flux upon the absolute (although More does not use this metaphor, so 
far as I know). In the marriage arranged by Wordsworth between nature (the flux of 
vital phenomena) and the idea of God (the absolute), More finds the origin of the 
nineteenth century’s deification of change. This deification represents to More, as to Eliot, 
a false resolution of the dualism of the flux and the absolute. (See More, “Victorian 
Literature: The Philosophy of Change,” Shelburne Essays, Boston, 1910, VII, 257-258). 
In “Definitions of Dualism” (Shelburne Essays, Boston, 1913, VIII, 270-271), More, criti- 


‘cizing romanticism for its “radical confusion of the unlimited desires and the infinite inner 


check,” specifically mentions the “affiliation” of the “élan vital” with this aspect of romanti- 
cism. 

? Speculations, p. 113. 

10 Thid., p. 120. 

11 Ibid., p. 125. 

12 Hulme, “Notes on Language and Style,” Criterion, III, 485-497 (July, 1925). Note 


«especially p. 487. 


13 Ezra Pound: His Metric and Poetry (New York, 1917), pp. 15, 13. 
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(2) to Hulme’s insistence upon concreteness in poetic diction.“ 
The Family Reunion is chosen as the principal material for this 
analysis because it sums up admirably, in dramatic form, the kinds 
of time-experience communicated in Eliot’s earlier poetry and be- 
cause it suggests certain problems of poetic communication inherent 
in the explicitly religious treatment of time in Four Quartets. A 
recent study of time-imagery in Eliot’s later poems disposes of The 
Family Reunion by simply setting it down as an “utter failure.” 
I believe that the very imperfections of the play (and I do not, con- 
sider it an “utter” failure) are significant and that an analysis of 
the play provides a useful key to the greatness and the weakness of 
Eliot’s accomplishment in clothing his time-values in sensuous 
imagery. In fact, if one does not push the correspondences too far, 
Harry’s pilgrimage, in The Family Reunion, may be employed as an 
allegory of Eliot’s own spiritual and artistic journey through three 
planes of time. 
II 


In his analysis of the metaphysical basis of Bergson’s theory 


of art, Hulme points out that the idea of “real duration, or real 
time,” which Bergson posits, is essentially opposed to two other 
conceptions of time—the mechanistic conception and the finalistic 


**It is a significant fact that Hulme relates his own observations on effective poetic 
language to Bergson’s metaphysic of art. The Bergsonian theory of art, it seems to me, 
is embedded in Bergson’s assumption of the ultimate reality of organic time. Language, 
says Bergson, reflects the tendency of the superficial intellect to deal with experience as if 
it could be spread out in space in distinct segments. Since “the tendency of the intellect 
is to fabricate [i.e., to reconstruct experience from the separate parts into which it has 
arbitrarily divided that experience], we may expect to find that whatever is fluid in the 
real will escape it in part, and whatever is life in the living will escape it altogether” 
(Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution, New York, 1911, p. 153). That part of experience 
which lies beneath the “clear and precise, but impersonal,” aspects of everyday life is 
“confused, ever changing, and inexpressible because language cannot get hold of it 
without arresting its mobility or fit it into its common-place forms without making 
it into public property” (Bergson, Time and Free Will: An Essay on the Immediate Data 
of Consciousness, London, 1910, p. 129). The most that the artist can do is to suggest 
‘ the concrete duration, the flux of interpenetrated elements, beneath the surface of life. 

Hulme’s sympathetic exposition of Bergson’s metaphysic of art (Speculations, pp. 
143-214) overlooks, apparently, the possibility that such a theory may lead (as it does 
in some of the poetry of the imagist movement) to a tyranny of the metaphor of change. 
The metaphor of flowing certainly affords no more “dryness” or “hardness” than does the 
“metaphor of flight," which Hulme criticizes so severely in his “Classicism and Romant- 
cism.” 

%5 Louis L. Martz, “The Wheel and the Point: Aspects of Imagery and Theme in 
Eliot’s Later Poetry,” Sewanee Review, LV, 145 (Winter, 1947). 

19 Speculations, p. 195. 
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conception.” In Bergson’s world of organic time,.says Hulme, 
there is real change because there is “continuous growth in creation 
[,a] becoming never the same, never repeating itself, but always pro- 
ducing novelty, continually ripening and creating.”"* According 
to Hulme, Bergson’s critique of 


mechanism and finalism, is that they both leave out duration altogether. 


Whether the complexity of life comes as the result of the working out of 


certain mechanical Jaws, or whether it is following a plan laid down for 
it, in both cases the future is fixed and could be known to an infinite 
intelligence. That is, they don’t exist in real time at all—everything is 


given, there is no real creation.” 


In Hulme’s summary of Bergson’s threefold division of kinds ` 
of time-perception may be found a key to the structure of Eliot’s 
time-world, as well as a source for Hulme’s own analysis, in “Hu- 
manism and the Religious Attitude,” of three planes of experience. 
Hulme retains the three possible worlds of Bergsonian. metaphysic: 
(x) the world of dead matter, ir: which time is a homogeneous. medi- 
um within which mathematics, by studying the similarity and repe- 
tition of phenomena, is able to predict simultaneities in space; (2) 
the world of vital phenomena, in which time is a heterogeneous 
flux of interpenetrated elements which cannot be formulated 
quantitatively by the intellect and can be felt only qualitatively; 


‘(3) the world of absolute religious and éthical values, in which 


time, understood either as quantitative or qualitative change, is of 
no account. Although Hulme accepts the Bergsonian analysis, he 
does not follow Bergson’s assumption that the world of organic 
time is the best of all possible worlds. In fact, Hulme is particularly 
concerned, in the essay on humanism, to defend the fixity and order 
of the religious realm against the intrusion of concepts of “progress” 
or “dynamic advance,”—concepts belonging properly to the realm 
of organic. phenomena.” As we shall note in our examination of 


37 Yhid., p. 203. 

18 Thid., p. 197. 

*° Ibid., p. 203. See also Bergson, Creative Evolution, p. 39. 

20 Hulme does not indict Bergson for interpreting religious and ethical values in terms 
belonging to biology; yet Bergson’s Time and Free Will and The Two Sources of. Morality 
and Religion (New York, 1935) unquestionably place the élan vital at the very center of ylti- 
mate reality. Bergson, allowing a kind of endosmosss to take place between his interpreta- 
tion of vital ‘phenomena and his interpretation of religious experience, produced metabiology 
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The Family Reunion, the emotional values attached by Eliot to the 
three different levels of time-awareness differ from those attached 
by Bergson and strongly resemble those attached by Hulme. 

The first level of awareness of time, which might be called a 
mechanical awareness, appears strikingly in The Family Reunton, 
in Amy’s attempts to ignore the fact of real change in the relations 
of Harry and-the other members of the household during the years 
of his absence. Amy’s actions can be analyzed as an objective cor- 
relative for Bergson’s theory that the superficial patterns of social 
behavior disguise the element of continuing: and unpredictable 
modification in human personality. Amy is determined to force 
events into a design which will realize her ambition to have Harry 
become the master of Wishwood. -Resolutely turning away from 
any suggestion that her attempts to arrest time with a formal pattern 
are doomed to frustration by the complex changes in the people 
who fall within her scheme, she seeks to manipulate these people 
as if they were fixed counters. To Agatha’s remark that Harry may 
find his return to Wishwood painful 


Because the past is irremediable, 
Because the future can only be built 
Upon the real past 


and because “He will find a new Wishwood,” roe replies im- 
patiently: 
Nothing is changed, Agatha, at Wishwood. 


. Ihave seen to that?! 


The kind of time upon which Amy endeavors to build. her life 
resembles the abstract time of the mathematician or astronomer. 
According to Bergson, science is able to deal with the material uni- 
verse by assuming that time does not create anything absolutely 
new; time, to the physicist, is no more than an inactive medium in. 
which reciprocally external spatial counters are rearranged and 
juxtaposed. The intellect, geared to the needs of action, tends, when 
it turns from dealing with dead matter to dealing with its own 


long before Mr. John Middleton Murry wrote his introduction to that science. (The term 
endosmosis is borrowed from Hulme, who does not, however, apply it to Bergson, so far as 
I know.) 

^ The Family Reunion (New York, 1939), pp. 17-18. 
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“conscious states,” to keep up the “illusion” through which it 
makes these conscious states “share in the reciprocal externality of 
outer things. ... [This distinctness, and at the same time this so- 
lidification, enables us,” says Bergson, to give our states of conscious- 
ness “fixed names in spite of their instability, and distinct ones in 
spite of their interpenetration. It enables us to objectify them, to 
throw them out into the current of social life.” Amy’s limited per- 
ception of people may be precisely stated in Bergsonian terms: she 
is concerned only with the “external projection,” or the “spatial ... 
and social representation,” of the self; “inner states, . . . constantly be- 
coming,” do not interest her because they evade her control. 

The image of actors, playing unfamiliar roles, is used to convey 
the reactions of the members of the family to Amy’s attempts to 
manufacture a sham situation.” Only Agatha and Mary stand 
aloof from the roles assigned to them. Agatha perceives that Amy’s 
request that the family ignore the past, that they “behave only/As 
if nothing has happened in the last eight years,” is an impossible 
request. Agatha understands that Amy, with all her 


precise attention 
To detail, interfering preparation 
Of that which is already prepared,” 


will fail in her object of confining events within a superficially 
ordered scheme. The other assembled members of the family— 
Ivy, Violet, Gerald and Charles—assent to “Amy’s command, to 
play an unread part in some monstrous farce, ridiculous in some 
nightmare pantomime.” In assenting, they exhibit an emotional. 
ambivalence which betrays, on the one hand, a desire to escape 
the painfulness of the real past, and, on the other hand, an em- 


33 Time and Free Will, p. 231. 

33 Thid, 

“The New York Times reviewer (November 29, 1947) criticizes the puppet-like 
behavior of the actors playing. the roles of Ivy, Charles, Violet, and Gerald in the recent 
Cherry Lane production of The Family Reunion. Surely this comment demonstrates a 
lack of perceptiveness in the reviewer, not the actors: the outstanding trait of these four 
characters is supposed to be the artificiality of their comments, the superficiality of their 
attitude toward the tragedy of which they are a part. After seeing the Cherry Lane 
production, I should say that one of its chief virtues is the success of these four actors in 
behaving like marionettes who only dimly and occasionally’ recognize that they are 
marionettes, not people. 

*° The Family Reunion, p. 21. 

3% Ibid., p. 22. 
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barrassment at the unreality of the roles which they are assuming. 
Occasionally, in their choruses, they demonstrate a partial con- 
sciousness of their own automaticity and of the real chaos beneath 
their preoccupation with the “keeping up of appearances””’ and with 
attending to “a limited number/Of strictly practical purposes.””* 
One might almost transfer to one of these choruses the following 
commentary, from Time and Free Will, on superficial social rela- 
tions: “our life unfolds in space rather than in time; we live for 
the external world rather than for ourselves; we speak rather than 
think; we ‘are acted’ rather than act ourselves.” Like Amy, the 
characters who form the chorus seek to find some sort of stability 
by insisting “that the world is what we have always taken it to be.””° 
They are, however, less absorbed in the illusion that life can be 
actually confined to a strict pattern, that they can successfully 
“measure... out... life with coffee spoons.” 

The completeness of Amy’s illusion is suggested by the fact 
that her very existence is associated with the continued functioning 
of the household clock, an instrument which registers the passage 
of time no more mechanically than Amy’s routine activities measure 
out her life. Her fear that the clock will stop in the dark symbolizes 
her anxiety lest the future should not work itself out in the sequence 
of events which she anticipiates. Nervously Amy declares: 


I do not want the clock to stop in the dark. 

If you want to know why I never leave Wishwood 
That is the reason. I keep Wishwood alive 

To keep the family alive, to keep them together, 
To keep me alive, and I live to keep them.*? 


Amy is desperately determined that her rigidly planned tife shall 
not be disturbed by some new and deeper rhythm. Her death, as 
she has divined, is accompanied by the stopping of the clock in 
the dark; death comes to Amy when Harry’s failure to conform to 
her “mere sequence” of domestic and social duties forces her to 


27 Thid., p. 94. 

238 Thid., p. 128. 

** Time and Free Will, p. 231. 

The Family Reunion, p. 43. 

31 Eliot, “The Love Song of }. Alfred Prufrock,” Collected Poems, 1909-1935 (New 
York, 1936), p. 13. 

32 The Family Reunion, pp. 15-16. 
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realize the collapse of her attempt to control artificially the develop- 
ment of time. 

The mechanical conception of time is clearly illustrated in 
Murder in the Cathedral, as well as in The Family Reunion. The 
. awareness of time as no more than the recurrence of separate events 
appears in the comments of the chorus of the common people on 
their life during the seven years of the Archbishop’s exile. Although 
they realize the monotony and superficiality of their lives during 
Thomas’s absence, they fear the rupture of the simple pattern of 
their existence by the impending doom; to continue in a routine of 
“living and partly living” is, they feel, less painful than to be drawn 
into the current which is carrying Thomas toward disaster. 

Eliot’s second world of time-awareness is convincingly por- 
trayed in The Family Reunion, in the attitudes of Harry and the 
characters who are drawn into his experience. Agatha, Mary, and 
Downing participate, in varying degrees, in Harry’s removal’ from 
Amy’s time-world. Harry has been irrevocably exiled from a life 
of comfortable routine by his realization that his sin against his wife, 
although committed in the past, is “eternally present.”** Speaking 
out of a deeper level of consciousness, he passes judgment upon the 
“normal” existence of Ivy, Violet, Gerald, and Charles: 


You go on trying to think of each thing separately, 
Making small things important, so that everything 
May be unimportant, a slight deviation 

From some imaginary course that life ought to take, 
That you call normal. 


Exposing the shallowness of the organization which they impose 
upon experience, Harry continues: 


What you call the normal 

Is merely the unreal and the unimportant. 

I was like that in a way, so long as I could think 

Even of my own life as an isolated ruin, 

A casual bit of waste in an orderly universe. 

But it begins to seem just part of some huge disaster, 
Some monstrous mistake and aberration 

Of all men, of the world, which I cannot put in order.” 


88 Eliot, “Burnt Norton,” Four Quartets (New York, 1943), p. 3. 
“The Family Reunion, p..88. 
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Time, in Harry’s world, is no longer a negligible, ‘quite colorless 
channel within which one constructs or observes an orderly sequence 
of clearly distinguished events. Time has become an active force, 
destroying the divisions and distinctions with which the intellect 
punctuates life and sweeping away the bridges with which the self 
attempts to span the flux of experience. 

Harry’s time-world, like Bergson’s world of real duration, Wears. 
the aspect of a stream or an organism, rather than of a machine. 
The progress of events is swallowed up in a current of interpene- 
trating experiences which evade control, which defy reduction to 
any rational scheme. Time is a “river,” 


sullen, untamed and intractable, 


almost forgotten 
By the dwellers in cities—ever, however, implacable, 
Keeping his seasons and rages, destroyer, reminder 
Of what men choose to forget. Unhonored, unpropitiated 
By worshippers of the machine, but wanne cue and 
waiting.” 


One moves from the boredom of a world where the same “defi- 
nite . . . shapes” are always “crystallised . . . on the surface,”** where 
activities can be isolated from the stream of experience and repeated 
mechanically; one encounters, instead, the horror of a world where 
time is an unmanagcable flood or an all-enveloping process of 
growth and decay. In orthodox Bergsonian style, time becomes 
creative; its creations, however, although “new” and ‘ “unpredictable,” 

fail to live up to Bergson’s promises that novelty is necessarily 
desirable. More often than not, these unscheduled time-creations 
—things “not in the scheme of generation”*’—are abortive. and 
altogether loathsome. Furthermore, Eliot continually stresses the 
fact that time the creator is also time the destroyer. Processes of 
dissolution and decay are always disintegrating Harry’s world. Foul 
disease, incarnated in the Eumenides, devours the body of time. 
Harry is overcome by the recognition that the corruption within his 
soul is reflected in the external universe. In words which remind 


38 “The Dry Salvages,” Four Quartets, p. 21. 
38 Speculations, p. 149. 
87 “7 ittle Gidding,” Four Quartets, p. 31. 
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one of the atmosphere of Thomas Mann’s The Magic Mountain, 
Harry cries: “It is not my conscience,/Not my mind, that is diseased, 
but the world I have to live in.”** 

Eliot’s preoccupation with time and the word, which is the 
compelling theme of Four Quartets, is embodied, in The Family 
Reunion, in Harry’s struggle to translate into words the quality 
of his consciousness of pure duration. The fact that Harry finds 
his experiences “unspeakable,/Untranslzcable,” may be analyzed in 
terms of the Bergsonian metaphysic of art. According to Bergson, 
language, reflecting the orientation of the intellect toward practical 
ends, stereotypes experience into generalized, spatial symbols. Ordi- 
nary language is fitted only to express the time-awareness of persons 
whose perceptions, like Amy’s, are bounded by the conventionalized 
appearance of things. Real movement or real change, according to 
Bergson, escapes formulation by the intellect or by language, its 
tool. The artist, in his attempt to suggest the personal and particu- 
Jar quality of experience, must struggle constantly with the stability 
and fixity imposed by words. Harry, like Bergson’s artist, finds 
himself forced to: speak “in general terms/Because the particular 
has no language.” Harry’s sense of the absolute fluidity of ex- 
perience, a sense which, he says, is like “a vapour dissolving/All 
other worlds, and me into it,’”** eludes statement in terms which are 
manufactured for the world of mechanistic time. 

Eliot has taken the material of the conception of time as growth 
and has incorporated it into his aesthetic world in such a way that 
he has completely reversed any connotation of “creative evolution,” 
or progress, which might have been associated with the conception. 
Eliot once remarked that Bergson “invented new sensations from 
metaphysics” ;** it might be said, with equal justice, that Eliot has, 
in turn, elicited new sensations from the Bergsonian world of “reai 
time.” Bergson seemed to find pure excitement in the idea that 
time makes a difference, that “[r]eal duration .. . gnaws on things, 
and leaves on them the mark of its tooth.” Eliot, on the other 


38 The Family Reunion, pp. 30-31. 

°° Thid., p. 29. 

*° Thid, 

4 Tbid., p. 59. 

*? “London Letter,” Dial, LXXI, 216 (Aug., 1921). 
* Creative Evolution, p. 46. 
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hand, frequently finds the omnivorous habits of “biting Time”* 
distinctly unpleasant. Eliot simply does not share Bergson’s cheer- 
fulness at the prospect of enlivening existence by importing vital 
impulses from the animal kingdom into the realm of metaphysics. 
Often Eliot uses the idea of organic unity in association with feelings 
of profund disgust; for instance, in Murder in the Cathedral the 
growing awareness of the chorus that they are implicated in the 
social and political fabric of their age, that they are responsible for 
Thomas’s death, is expressed in their involuntary identification of 
themselves with revolting forms of animal life.*° It should be noted 
that Hulme, outside his essays explaining Bergson’s theory of art, 
reveals none of the shallow and dishonest optimism of which 
Wyndham Lewis accused the devotees of the ““emergent’ Time- 
god.” Hulme, like Eliot, finds, not progress, but something re- 
sembling a cycle of birth and degeneration in the organic time- 
world. There is an interesting parallel between the opening lines 
of “East Coker” and a passage from Hulme’s notes for his “Welt- 
anschauung,” which reads as follows: “The eyes, the beauty of the 
world, have been organized out of faeces. Man returns to dust. 
So does the face of the world to primeval cinders.”** Traces of a 
cyclical theory of the growth of time are found both in the passage 
from Hulme and in the following lines from “East Coker”: 


Houses rise and fall, crumble, are extended, 


Old stone to new building, old timber to new fires, 
Old fires to ashes, and ashes to the earth 
Which is already flesh, fur and faeces.*® 


** Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral (New York, 1935), p. 23. 

‘č Thid., pp. 63-65. 

* Time and Western Man, p. 438. Eliot, like Lewis, has harped on the dishonesty 
implicit in Bergson’s optimism. In a review written in 1916, he goes so far as to say he 
prefers Nietzsche's “policy in regard to the cosmic flux” to that of Bergson. Nietzsche’s 
“world-will is creative like Bergson’s,” Eliot points out, “but, more sincerely than Bergson’s, 
is without sense or promise” (review of A. Wolf's The Philosophy of Nietzsche in the 
International Journal of Ethics, XXVI, 427, April, 1916). For another development of 
this idea, see Paul Elmer More’s disparagement of modern heretics who make an “idol” 
of Mutability. More emphasizes that poets in times past have not even trusted, much less 
worshiped, Change (“Victorian Literature: The Philosophy of Change,” Shelburne Fssays, 
VII, 263). 

*? Speculations, p. 227. 

*8 Four Quartets, p. 11. 
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Out of the notion that time is a stream or an organism, in 
which past, present, and future meet and intermingle, a stream in 
which “All time is eternally present,” Eliot has constructed -a terrible 
world in which “All time is unredeemable.”" While acknowledg- 
ing that, from one point of view, time is a “development” bringing 
forth unprecedented creations, Eliot has utterly demolished, within 
his poetic universe, the “fallacy/Encouraged by superficial notions 
of evolution,” that one may therefore cheerfully disown the past; 
Eliot has‘rather made both the past and the future oppressively 
inescapable: Harry’s world of concrete duration is intensified until 
its meaninglessness becomes unendurable. > An intellectual and 
emotional ‘resolution is demanded.’ There. is no possibility of his 
returning to the superficial stability of Amy’s world, in which social 
relations assume a basis of mathemiatical time; Harry must cross 
the frontier into a ‘deeper awareness of time. Eliot’s final world, 
which might also be termed a.finalistic world, is rendered necessary 
by the constitution of his first two worlds. Ín Harry’s assumption 
of the burden of the guilt of his own past and that of his family, 
he finds the solution which is “at once the hardest thing, and the 
only thing possible.” Released for a moment from the 


endless drift 
Of shrieking forms in a circular desert 
Weaving with contagion of putrescent embraces 
On dissolving bone,*? 


Harry stands “under the judicial sun/Of the final eye.”™ In that 
moment, he acknowledges the existence of an absolute realm, be- 
yond time; accepting ‘his election to explore the further intensity of 
that final realm, he enters willingly upon his “pilgrimage/Of expia- 
tion”™ to “[r]edeem/The time.” Like Archbishop Thomas’s 
espousal of martyrdom, Harry’s decision to seek an absolute judg- 
ment and, an absolute mercy is a decision made “out of time.”” 


49 “Burnt Norton,” Four Quartets, p: 3. ; 

so The Dry Salvages,” Four Quartets, p. 23. 

S1 The Family Reunion, p. 110. 

5a Thid., p.. 104. 

58 bid., p. 105. 

t Thid., p. 131. 

55 “Ash-Wednesday,” Collected Poems, 1909-1935, p. 116. 
5° Murder in the Cathedral, p. 71. 
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Both Eliot and Hulme, it has been pointed out, make use of a 
Bergsonian division of kinds of time. Both show a profound aware- 
ness of the world of organic time, which underlies and breaks 
through the constructions of everyday routine. Both afirm, however, 
that the principle of organic change should not be allowed to dis- 
integrate the stillness and permanence of the world of absolute 
_ religious and ethical valuzs. In Bergson’s universe, mechanism and 
finalism are “illusions to which, as soon as it speculates on reality 
in general, the human understanding is exposed”; real duration is 
the difficult, but supremely true, explanation of that universe.” 
In Eliot’s universe, mechanism and real duration provide only a 
limited account of reality; finalism is the arduous, but imperative, 
completion of the meaning of the universe. Knowledge of “still- 
ness,” Eliot affirms,. requires a more rigorous discipline than does 
‘knowledge of motion.” Bergson finds uniqueness and. freedom 
in the “shade” or “quality” of those moments in which one manages 
to get back into pure duration; Eliot maintains that a sense of 
liberation belongs only to those moments in which one manages 


to apprehend » 
The point of intersection of the timeless 
With time.” 


For Eliot the center of the mystical experience is a glimpse of trans- 
cendent permanence; for Bergson the essence of the mystical experi- 
ence is an identification with the dlan vital. Eliot finds an “infinite 
intelligence,” to whom all is known, a more attractive object 
of worship than the infinite instinct which Bergson seems to find so 
intriguing. 

Eliot has rearranged the Bergsonian hierarchy of kinds of time; 
he has insisted that permanence is both more real and more interést- 

5” Creative Evolution, pp, xiv-xv. 

8° “Choruses from ‘The Rock; ” Collected Poems, 1909- 1935, D. 179.. 

5° ‘Time and Free Will, p. 182. 

“The Dry Salvages,” Four Quartets, p. 27, 

"t The mystic love of humanity, . -[cJoinciding with God's love, for his handiwork, 
is “the vital impetus . . . itself, communicated in its entirety to exceptional men who in 
their turn would fain impart it to all humanity. . .” (The Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion, p. 223). A 

33 Speculations, p. 203. 
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ing than change. An appraisal of the effectiveness of Eliot’s artistic 
embodiment of his time-world brings us back to the question of 
concreteness of poetic language, a question upon which, as we have 
pointed out, Eliot and Hulme share similar views. In seeking to 
give “esthetic sanction” to his final world of time-awareness, Eliot 
has, apparently, been particularly preoccupied with the problem of 
finding imagery to communicate the completeness and fixity of that 
world. To the poet who, like Eliot, has glimpsed beyond the 
frontier of real duration, language—which had previously seemed 
too stable to convey the ceaseless movement of organic time—seems 
- too involved in temporal processes to communicate the aspect of 
eternity. Attempting to convey real stillness, Eliot finds that words 


slip, slide, perish 
Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 
Will not stay still.® 


Not only has Eliot reversed the terms of the Bergsonian metaphysic 
of time, but he also must reverse the terms of the Bergsonian theory 
of art. Art, Eliot would say, aspires to suggest an even deeper 
reality than the flux. In the case of Eliot, the poet’s perception of 
the impossibility, because of the limitations imposed by language, 
of a complete expression of the absolute is,fused with the man’s 
sense of the impossibility, because of the limitations imposed by 
original sin, of a complete understanding of the absolute. But the 
fact that only “hints and guesses” of the timeless are possible 
does not mean that such experience is hazy or ill-defined or that 
the poetic expression given to that experience should be vague. In 
point of fact, Eliot’s effort, in The Family Reunion and the Four 
Quartets, to give “esthetic . . . justification”® to his final world. is 
successful in proportion to the degree to which he carries out his 
own (and Hulme’s) preference for the image that is “sharp in 
outline.”** There is every reason, from an aesthetic or from a hu- 
man standpoint, that the tension between the world of dynamic un- 
satisfied impulses and the world of static fulfilment should give 


°° Eliot, “Poetry and Propaganda,” Bookman, LXX, 601 (Feb., 1930). 
°4 “Burnt Norton,” Four Quartets, pp. 7-8. 

6 “The Dry Salvages,” Four Quartets, p. 27. 

°° Eliot, “Poetry and Propaganda,” p. 6or. 

°? Ezra Pound: His Metric and Poetry, p. 15. 
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birth to a redemptive vision of rare clarity and beauty." This vision 
takes two forms in Eliot’s poetry. The first of these methods of 
rendering visually the “impossible union/Of spheres of existence”™ 
is the use of myth, or “incarnation.” The transfiguration of the 
Eumenides (representing the flux) into “bright angels” (repre- 
senting the resolution beyond time, of Harry’s experience in time) 
illustrates admirably Eliot’s use of the resources of myth to make 
perceptible the religious synthesis of time. The “lady” of “Ash 
Wednesday” and the “wounded surgeon” of Four Quartets are 
other statements, in terms of incarnation or myth, of the substantial 
meaning of Eliot’s timeless dominion. The second method of 
making concrete the religious apprehension of time is, of course, 
symbolism. Eliot’s symbolic representations of the all-inclusiveness 
of eternity are particularly effective when he uses for his symbol an 
image drawn from the flux, but transfixed and sharpened in outline. 
For example, the ever-fixed rose of paradise includes and completes, 
beyond time, the “partial ecstasy” of the “moment in the rose- 
garden”; similarly, the purgatorial flame includes and gives a 
meaning to the “partial horror” of suffering” in the fire of the 
Heraclitan flux. 

Although he has undoubtedly made great triumphs in mar- 
shaling sensuous imagery, in the form of myth or symbol, to em- 
body his final world, Eliot has also shown a marked tendency to- 
ward abstract formulation, rather than concrete realization, of that 
world. Straining toward a precise statement of the timeless, he 
has sometimes relied too heavily upon intellectual gymnastics, par- 
ticularly his favorite trick, the paradox. Even the idea of the “still 
point,” discussed by Martz, is so close to the realm of abstract formu- 
lation that it does not in every instance of its use evoke a fully real- 
ized image. A fundamental question raised by The Family Reunion 
and, in less exaggerated terms, by the whole body of Eliot’s poetry is 
the question of whether, having used the world of flux as the medi- 
um for the presentation of experiences of suffering or horror and, to 


88 Tt will be recognized that I have borrowed here from Nietzsche’s Birth of Tragedy. 
See The Birth of Tragedy in The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzsche (New York, 
1924), I, 86-128, for the analysis of Greek tragedy from the point of view of the tension 
between musical movement and visual stillness. 

8° “The Dry Salvages,” Four Quartets, p. 27. 

7 “Burnt Norton,” Four Quartets, p. 5. Professor Theodore Spencer called attention to 
this in his class in modern poetry at Harvard University. 
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a lesser extent, of vital joy, Eliot is able to create a finalistic world 
which is, in its own way, as concrete as his world of flux. Redemp- 
tion from the shifting and dissolving imagery of durée réelle de- 
mands, not protests that stillness is more fundamental than change, 
but visual evidence that stillness can be vividly conceived. . It is to be 
hoped that Eliots further development in poetic diction will 
be in the direction of concreteness, lest, while endeavoring poetically 
to make “precision” seem “compatible with profundity,”™ he should 
lead his readers into a wilderness of “counter” words and leave 
them-abstracted from abstraction by abstraction. 


"1 Dial, LXXI, 455 (Oct, 1921). 


HENRY JAMES AND MINNY TEMPLE 


ROBERT C. LeCLAIR 
Principia College 


HE FACT that Henry James never married has caused a num- 

ber of speculations concerning the reasons for his bachelor 
status and the character of his relationships with the women he 
knew.’ Even during his lifetime, the possibility of his marrying 
created many rumors, some of which he referred to in a letter to his 
mother, addressed from London, October 31, 1880, when he had 
achieved a prominent position in the literary and social world: 


Your letter tells me of Alice’s conservatory (a delightful idea), of the 
future postponement of William’s, the news of my engagement to the 
young lady in Bangor, etc. This last report I need scarcely tell you, is a 
slight mistake. I am not just now making any matrimonial arrange- 
ments, though I constantly hear that I have been (commonbabilically, I am 
afraid) ‘very attentive’ to numerous spinsters and widows, and also that 
many of my well-wishers think that I should be ‘so much happier’ if 
I would only marry. The last source I heard this opinion quoted from 
was my friend Mrs. Brookfield, a delightful person who lost her husband 
many years ago. As she is, however, about 60 years of age and was at 
one time, I believe, in peril of marrying Lord Houghton, I suppose Mr. 

was purely disinterested. P expect soon to hear that I am en- 
gaged to Mrs. Proctor aet. 82. I have indeed proposed to- her several 
times, but she seems to think she can do better? 


*The more extreme theories are considered by Stephen Spender in The Destructive 
Element (Boston, 1936); the more usual attitude is expressed by Gamaliel, Bradford in 
American Portraits (Boston and New York, 1922), p. 187: “How I should like to get some 
glimpse of Henry James in love! But this side of his life is completely hidden from us. He 
makes no allusion to it in the autobiography, and there is no hint of it in his letters, Yet 
his novels are saturated with love, contain, in fact, little or nothing else, though it is love 
quintessenced and alembicated till it hardly knows itself. One would suppose that there 
was plenty ‘of it in his life. And his love letters would have been one of the curiosities of 
literature. Fancy the subtleties, the spiritual doublings, the harassing doubts ‘and questions 
and qualifications! Yet. this may be all wrong, and actual, absorbing love might have 
simplified and clarified his soul beyond anything else on earth. Who can say? Unless some 
woman still living who has some of those letters. All that comes to us is the lovely, search- 
ing, pathetic suggestion in six words, ‘the starved romance of my life’ (Letters, 1, 348). 

AMS letter, Henry James, Jr, to Mrs. Henry James, Sr, Houghton Library, Harvard 
University. In the summer of 1869 his mother, in a letter from Pomfret on July 25, 
wrote: “You know Father used to say to you, that if you would only fall in love it would 
be the making of you” (MS letter, Mrs. Henry James, Sr., to Henry James, Jr., Houghton 
Library). 
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In 1880 Henry James was thirty-seven years old and conspicuously 
eligible for marriage, especially in the eyes of “numerous spinsters 
and widows.” But ten years earlier, when he was an obscure, 
struggling writer, the possibilities of a serious affair were limited 
almost exclusively to the small circle of friends and relations in 
Cambridge and Newport. Within this group was Mary Temple, a 
young lady of unusual charm and character, who played a very 
important part in his youth. In the light of some new material 
concerning her, a consideration of the question of Henry James 
and Mary Temple seems justified. 

In the last chapter of Notes of a Son and Brother, as well as on 
pages 76-79, Henry James pays tribute to Mary (Minny) Temple, 
the cousin of early Albany and Newport days, whose relationship 
to him has long been a confused issue in the minds of scholars. In 
his characteristically complicated later style, James does not make 
clear his relationship to this charming but sickly girl who listed 
among her admirers, in addition to himself, such promising young 
men as his brother William, Thomas Sergeant Perry, John Chipman 
Gray, and Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. In fact, a careful study of 
certain unpublished documents shows clearly that James consciously 
excluded any material which might have revealed his actual con- 
nections with the girl. For example, the letters from Minny Temple 
which he included in the chapter devoted to her are not to himself 
but to a mutual friend who made them available to James, years 
later, when he was gathering data for the reminiscences? In them 
she alludes very casually to Henry Janes, never intimately or affec- 
tionately, and gives no evidence that he was anything more to her 
than merely one of many cousins; yet, as will be shown, he had 
preserved for over forty years letters which he had received from her 
during the last few months of her life and which are full of intimate 
and affectionate feeling toward him. By excluding such letters and 
by including several in which Minny alludes frequently and in- 
terestedly to William James, Henry James has given the general 
impression that it was his brother and not himself to whom Minny 
Temple was more attracted. The fact that she was the prototype for 
Isabel Archer in The Portrait of a Lady and for Milly Theale in 


3 Notes of a Son and Brother (New York, t914), p. 453. 
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The Wings oy the Dove* and that he devoted nearly seventy pages to 
her in his autobiographical writings, critics have explained on the 
grounds that Minny became a legend to him during the long years 
between the time of her death in 1870° and the closing years of his 
own life. It has been implied that he was in love with the fantasy 
she became to him and not with the actual Minny Temple of New- 
port days. 

Professor Matthiessen has published Henry James’s letter to his 
brother William, written from Malvern, England, on March 20, 
1870, upon his learning of the death of their cousin. The general 
tenor of this letter is one of profound grief, feeling far deeper and 
more significant than a merely casual friendship would call forth. 
Furthermore, certain passages reveal important aspects of his feel- 
ings toward the girl: 


My own personal relations with her were always of the happiest. Every 
one was supposed, I believe, to be more or less in love with her: others 
may answer for themselves: I never was, and yet I had the great satis- 
faction that I enjoyed pleasing her almost as much as if I had been. I 
cared more to please her perhaps than she ever cared to be pleased. 
Looking back upon the past half-dozen years, it seems as if she repre- 
sented, in a manner, in my life several of the elements or phases of life 
at large—her own sex, to begin with, but even more Youth, with which 
owing to my invalidism, I always felt in rather indirect relation.’ 

.... Among the sad reflections that her death provokes for ‘ne, there is 
none sadder than this view of the gradual change and reversal of our rela- 
tions: I slowly crawling from weakness and inaction and suffering into 


strength and health and hope: she sinking out of brightness and youth 


“The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), I, 36. 

5 Mary Temple died on March 8, 1870, at New Rochelle, N. Y., and was buried in 
the Albany Rural Cemetery, Albany, N. Y. She was born in Albany on December 7, 
1845, and baptized there, at St. Peter’s Church, on December 20, 1847. She was the 
daughter of Col. Robert Emmet Temple, U. S. Army, of the Class of 1828 of the United 
States Military „Academy, West Point, N. Y., who resigned from the Army in 1839 and 
entered civil Jife as a lawyer in Albany, 1839-1847; he was Adjutant-General of the State 
of New York, 1846-1847. Mary Temple’s mother was Catharine: Margaret James, daughter 
of William James (1771-1832) of Albany and his third wife, Catharine Barber; thus 
Catharine Margaret James was the sister of Henry James, Sr. There were nine Temple 
children, of whom Robert, William James, Katharine, Mary (Minny), Ellen James, and 
Henrietta played important roles in the early lives of the James children. See Katharine 
Hastings, William James of Albany, N. Y., and His Descendants (reprinted from the New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Record, April, June, Oct., 1924), pp. 16, 17. 

°F, O. Matthiessen, The James Family (New York, 1947), pp. 259-263. 

T Ibid., p. 260. 
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into decline and death. It’s almost as if she had passed away—as far as 
I am concerned—from having served her purpose, that of standing well 
within the world, inviting and inviting me onward by all the bright 
intensity of her example. She never knew how sick and disordered a 
creature I was and I always felt that she knew me at my worst. I 

always looked forward with a certain eagerness to the day when I 
should have regained my natural lead, and one [sic]® friendship on my 
part, at least, might become more active and masculine. This I have 
especially felt during the powerful experience of the past year. In a 
measure I had worked away from the old ground of my relations with 
her, without having quite taken possession of the new: but I had it con- 
stantly in my eyes? 


Earlier on the same day, March 29, 1870, he had written a letter to 
his mother, from whom he had just learned of Minny’s death. It 
is a more intimate and spontaneous display of his feelings and shows 
by contrast that the letter to.his brother was carefully designed, even 
restrained in places, and written with a consciousness that both he 
and William had given serious thought to their own and to each 
other’s feelings for Minny Temple. In the letter to his mother, 
which is here given, his thoughts are written under the immediate 
impact of the news, expressing freely his stirred emotions and, in all 
probability, coming closer to his unguarded thoughts: 


Matvern, March 29, 1870. 
Dearest Moruer, 

I rec’d this morning your letter with father’s note, telling me of 
Minny’s death—-news more strong and painful that I can find words to 
express. Your last mention of her condition had been very far from 
preparing me for this. The event suggests such a host of thought[s] 
that it seems vain to attempt to utter them. You can imagine all I feel. 
Minny seemed such a breathing immortal reality that the mere statement 
of her death conveys little meaning; really to comprehend it I must wait— 
we must all wait—till time brings with it the poignant sense of loss and 
. irremediable absence. I have been spending the morning letting the 
awakened swarm of old recollections and associations flow into my mind 
-~almost enjoying the exquisite pain they provoke. Wherever I turn in 
all the recent years of my life I find Minny somehow present directly or 

8 ‘The original letter, in the Houghton Library Collection of the James Papers, reads: 
“I always looked forward with a certain eagerness to the day when I should have regained 


my natural lead and our [my italics] friendship on my part, at least... .” 
? Matthiessen, op. cit, pp. 260-261. 
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indirectly—and with all that wonderful ethereal brightness of presence 
which was so peculiarly her own. And now to sit down to the idea 
of her death! As much as a human creature may, I fancy, she will 
survive in the unspeakably tender memory of her friends. No attitude 
of the heart seems tender and generous enough not to do her some 
unwilling hurt—now that she has melted away into such a divine image 
of sweetness and weakness! Oh dearest Mother! Oh poor struggling 
suffering dying creature! But who complains that she’s gone or would 
have her back to die more painfully? She certainly never seemed to have 
come into this world for her own happiness—as that of others—or as _ 
anything but as a sort of divine reminder and quickness—a transcendent 
protest against our acquiescence in its grossness. To have known her is 
certainly an immense gain, but who would have wished her to live — 
longer on such a footing—unless he had felt within him (what I felt 
little enough!) some irresistible mission to reconcile her to a world to 
which she was essentially hostile. There is absolute balm in the thought 
of poor Minny and rest—rest and immortal absence! | 

But viewed in a simple human light, by the eager spirit that insists 
upon its own—her death is full of overflowing sadness. It comes home to 
me with irresistible power, the sense of how much I knew her and how 
much I loved her. As I look back upon the past, from the time I was old 
enough to feel and perceive, her friendship seems literally to fill it— 
with proportions magnified doubtless by the mist of tears. I am very 
glad to have seen so little of her suffering and decline—but nevertheless 
every word in which you allude to the pleasantness of that Jast visit has 
a kind of heart-breaking force. “Dear bright little Minny” as you most ` 
happily say: what an impulse one feels to sum up her rich little life in 
some simple compound of tenderness and awe. ‘Time for you at home 
will have begun to melt away the hardness of the thought of her being in 
future a simple memory of the mind—a mere pulsation of the heart: to 
me as yet it seems perfectly inadmissible. I wish I were at home to hear . 
and talk about her: I feel immensely curious for all the small facts ‘and 
details of her last week. Write me any gossip that comes to your head. 
By the time it reaches me it will be very cheerful reading. Try and 
remember anything she may have said and done. I have been raking up 
all my recent memories of her and her rare personality seems to shine 
out with absolute defiant reality. Immortal peace to her memory! I _ 
think of her gladly as unchained from suffering and embalmed forever 
in all our hearts and lives. Twenty years hence what a pure elegant 
vision she will be. 
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But I revert in spite of myself to the hard truth that she is dead— 
silent—absent forever—she the very heroine of our common scene. If 
you ... remember any talk of hers about me—any kind of reference or 
message—pray let me know of it. I wish very much father were able 
to write me a little more in detail concerning the funeral and anything 
he heard there. I feel absolutely vulgarly eager for any fact whatever. 
Dear bright little Minny—God bless you dear Mother, for the words. 
What a pregnant reference in future years—what a secret from those 
who never knew her! In her last letter to me she spoke of having had a 
very good photograph taken, which she would send. It has never come. 
Can you get one—or if you have only the house copy can you have it 
repeated or copied? I should very much like to have it—for the day 
when to think of her will be nothing but pure blessedness. Pray, as far 
as possible, attend to this. Farewell. I am melted down to such an ocean 
of love that you may be sure you all come in for your share. 

Evening. I have had a long walk this afternoon and feel already 
strangely familiar with the idea of Minny’s death. But I can’t help 
wishing that I had been in closer relation with her during her last hours— 
and find a sweet comfort at all events in thinking of that long never-to- 
be-answered letter I wrote to her from Florence. If ever my good genius 
prompted me, it was then. It is no surprise to me to find that I felt for her 
an affection as deep as the foundations of my being, for I always knew it; 
but I now become sensible how her image, softened and sweetened by 
suffering and sitting patient and yet expectant, so far away from the 
great world with which so many of her old dreams and impulses were 
associated, has operated in my mind as a gentle incentive to action and 
enterprise. There have been so many things I have thought of telling 
her, so many stories by which I had a fancy to make up her lack to her, 
—as if she were going to linger on as a graceful invalid to listen to my 
stories! It was only the other day, however, that I dreamed of meeting 
her somewhere this summer with Mrs. Post. Poor Minny! how much 
she was not to see! It’s hard to believe that she is not seeing greater 
things now. On the dramatic fitness—as one may call it—of her early 
death it seems almost idle to dwell. No one who ever knew her can 
have failed to look at her future as a really insoluble problem—and we 
almost all had imagination enough to say, to murmur at least, that life 
-—poor narrow life—contained no place for her. How all her conduct 
and character seem to have pointed to this conclusion—how profoundly 
inconsequential, in her history, continued life would have been! Every 
happy pleasant hour in all the long course of our friendship seems to 
return to me, vivid and eloquent with the light of the present. I think 
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of Newport as with its air vocal with her accents, alive with her move- 
ments. But I have written quite enough—more than I expected. I couldn’t 
help thinking this afternoon how strange it is for me to be pondering her 
death in the midst of this vast indifferent England which she fancied she 
would have liked. Perhaps! There was no answering in the cold bright 
landscape for the loss of her liking. Let me think that her eyes are 
resting on greener pastures than even England’s. But how much—how 
long—we have got to live without her! It’s no more than a just penalty 
to pay, though, for the privilege of having been young with her. It 
will count in old age, when we live more than now, in reflection, to 
have had such a figure in our youth. 

But I must say farewell. Let me beg you once more to send any 
possible talk or reminiscences—no matter how commonplace. I only 
want to make up for not having seen her—I resent their having buried 
her in N. Rochelle. She ought to be among her own people? Good 
night. My letter doesn’t read over-wise, but I have written off my un- 
reason. You promise me soon a letter from Alice—the sooner the better. 
Willy I trust will also be writing. Good night, dearest Mother, 

Your loving son, 
H. James 
Write me who was at the funeral and I shall write next from here—then 
possibly from London.” 


It is interesting to note the seemingly contradictory statements in 
these two letters. In the one to William he wrote: “Every one was 
supposed, I believe, to be more or less in love with her: others may 
answer for themselves: I never was, and yet I...” whereas on the 
same day he had written to his mother: “It comes home to me with 
irresistible power, the sense of how much I knew her and how much 
I loved her” and “It is no surprise to me to find that I felt for her 
an affection as deep as the foundations of my being, for I always 
knew it....” The contradiction is resolved in the fact that, because 
of his illness and semi-invalidism since the injury to his back at 
Newport in 1861, he had not been physically able to offer what 
he speaks of to William as a “more active and masculine” friend- 
ship, regardless of his feelings for the girl. In a sense he was correct 
in relation to the disadvantage he was under, for Minny Temple 
never did know how ill and “disordered a creature” he was in those 


7 She was buried in Albany, N. Y. See n. 5. 
11 MS letter, Henry James, Jr., to Mrs. Henry James, Sr., Houghton Library. 
13 See Notes of a Son and Brother, pp. 296-299. 
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Newport and Cambridge days. Realizing that during those years 
of semi-invalidism she had known him at his worst, he naturally 
looked forward to the time he could advance the friendship on. a 
stronger basis. Therefore, it was ironic that in 1870, when he had re- 
gained his health somewhat, although he was far from well, as 
his letters home during 1870-1873 reveal, Minny was sinking in the 
last stages of consumption and he was traveling abroad, intensely 
occupied with his growing question of expatriation and with, of 
course, his maturing ability as a writer. It seems, therefore, that 
the truth of the matter is that Henry James’s deep affection for 
Minny Temple was a vital part of his youth, but that he had not 
been free openly to encourage and advance his personal relations 
with her, so that only upon learning of her death did he fully com- 
prehend what she had meant to him and would mean fo him in 
the years to come. 

The question now turns in the direction of Minny Temple’s 
feelings for Henry James. In his letter to William he said: “I have 
been reading over the three or four letters I have got from her 
[Minny] since I have been abroad: they are full of herself—or at 
least of a fraction of herself: they would say little to strangers. Poor 
little Minny! It’s the ving ones that die; the writing ones that 
survive”? These letters speak very frankly and read as follows: 


Newport, June 3rd, 1869 
My parLING Harry, 

(You don’t mind if I am a little affectionate now that you are so far 
away, do you?) Your most welcome letter came to me some time ago, 
and was doubly welcome, as it reached me while I was int the very act of 
having the third hemorrhage of that day, and it quite consoled me, for 
them—By which you perceive that I still continue in my evil courses, 
which, however, don’t seem to have killed me, yet. Since then I have 
had one other slight attack, last week, here in Newport, where I had 
come to see my Aunt, Miss Clarke, who has-been poorly all winter, and, 
incidentally, to meet the Bootts. They spent a week here, and the 
admirable John Gray regaled us with his pleasant society for a couple 
of ‘days. Mrs. Shaw is here now for a week, when we all mean to depart, 
I, to Pelham, where I shall be all summer. | 

Aunt Maty spent a day in Boston this week and found all your 


28 F, O. Matthiessen, op. cit., p. 262. 
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people well—your father is coming to spend a day or two with us, while 
Mrs. Shaw is here, and I propose to reciprocate, by spending a day in 
Cambridge. I shall miss you, my dear, but I am most happy to know. 
that you are well and enjoying yourself. I wish I were there too. If-you ` 
were not my cousin I would write and ask you to marry me and take 
me with you, but as it is, it wouldn’t do. I will console myself, however, 
with the thought. that in that case you might not accept my offer, which 
would be much worse than it is now. 


Have you read Col. Higginson’s story. I was rather curious to see 
it—after his criticism of your productions, but I think now that we can 
afford to turn up our noses at him, in future. Have you seen Mrs. 
Lewes yet? Kiss her for me. But from all accounts, I don’t believe 
that is exactly what one wish[es] to do to her. If I were, by hook or by 
crook, to spend next winter, with friends, in Rome, should I see you, at 
all? So the pretty Irish girl pleased you, did she? Write me all about 
the creatures you like. 

Your family had just got news of Mr. Perkins’ death, when Aunt 
Mary was there. I wonder what effect it will have upon Mrs. Walsh’s 
plans. There is nothing new to tell you—John Gray and Lizzie Boott 
were both as nice as ever—the former rather handsomer than ever. 
Elly and Kitty are at Pelham well and happy. I shall stay there quietly 
all summer and shall think of you often. You mustn’t be homesick. 
I hear you find it expensive (not being homesick). How much money 
would you like me to send you? I have lots. Do write to me, if you 
have time. Just think how I like to get your letters and remember that 
all the princes and princesses (so to speak) who now seek your society, 
none of them love you half so well as I do. 

I am now going to bid you good-bye. I shan’t be so long in answering 
your next letter, but I have had no more interesting news so far, to 
give you but of my repeated illnesses, so I thought I would spare you. 
But I am all right again now, for the present. Do you feel strong again? 
I hope so. God bless you, dear. Don’t forget me—or that I am, 

Always your loving cousin, 
Mary TEMPLE 
Aunt Mary sends love and was much gratified to get your letter—will 
write soon, but has had her time much taken up with nursing Aunt C.* 


PELHAM, August 15, 1869 
Dear Harry, l 
I have been for some time on the point of writing to you, but the 
truth is, that, of late, so many things have happened to take up my time 


MS letter, Henry James, Jr., from Mary Temple, Houghton Library. 
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and attention that I have found no fitting opportunity till now. You have 
no doubt heard before this thro’ your own family of the stirring events 
that have been happening in my particular family, namely, the birth of 
Kitty's son, nearly three weeks ago, and Elly’s eugagement, which really 
occurred four or five weeks ago, but which they did not see fit to anounce 
until a week ago. Elly’s engagement being the more startling event, let 
us consider that somewhat, ere we turn to the babe.” 

I don’t know whether you know Mr. [Christopher] Temple Emmet 
who is to be Elly’s husband. He looks a good deal like all the rest of 
the Emmets, and partakes of the excellent characteristics of the family. 
He is 28 years older than Elly—being forty-seven. We are all a good 
deal astonished by her engagement. I never dreamt that she would 
marry him. Although he is a most estimable man, and will make her 
a kind and devoted ‘husband, I have no doubt. She is very happy, and 
they are both, apparently, very much in love with each other—so I suppose 
it must be all right, altho’ I must confess my imagination had taken 
higher flights in the way of a spouse for Elly. But as long as she loves 
him, and they are both happy, what more could one wish? Kitty’s little 
venture in the way of marrying one’s grandfather has turned out so well 
that I ought to feel quite safe about Elly’® But I have quite determined 
that the line must be drawn here. Henriette shall not marry Tom, tho’ 
he bring all the fascinations of cupid himself, to win her young affections. 
Elly’s to be married on the 15th of September. Temple may have to go 
to California in the autumn, in which case she will, of course, go with 
him—but we are in hopes that he may be able to stay here for the winter. 
So much for Elly’s affairs, 

Now for Kitty—This lady is doing well, likewise her infant who 
is a most remarkable child, with an intellectual head, and square 
little brows, and curly brown hair—his eyes are dark and twinkling; his 
nose very decided and high between the eyes—his mouth rather capa- 
cious—altogether, he is a fine, handsome little boy. His name is to be 
William Temple. 

I have been at Pelham all summer, engrossed in these domestic events, 
while you have been wandering among the mountains of Switzerland, 
without a link or a tie to bind you—sich is life! I suppose you have heard 

7®Minny Temple's older sister, Katharine, who was the wife of Richard Stockton 
Emmet, of Pelham, N. Y., had six children, the first being William Temple, born July 
28, 1869, in New Rochelle, N..¥. He is the child here referred to. 

“8 Katharine’s husband, Richard Stockton Emmet, was twenty-two years her senior, 
having been born February 22, 1821. Minny Temple’s younger sister, Ellen James Temple, 


married Christopher Temple Emmet, M.D., on September 15, 1869. See Hastings, op. cit., 
p. 26. 
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about the Bootts’ stay in Pomfret. Lizzie is charmed with your family. 
They seem to have been a new and delightful sensation to her. In her 
last letter from Lenox, she said Messers. [sic] Gray and Holmes were at 
Pomfret for a few days. I was much interested in your account of 
George Eliot." I want to go abroad and I mean to think deeply about 
it, and try to get there. The ‘hook’ and ‘crook’ that I mentioned are Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, though I have no desire to apply opprobrious epithets to 
them. Mrs. J. most kindly offers to take me with her to Rome next 
winter, and by all that is blissful, if I can manage it pecuniarily, I shall 
go! I am going to write to Mrs. Jones, and ask her what the expense 
would be, and if it is at all reasonable for me to think of going, I shall 
make my arrangements to go for a year at least. Think, my dear, of 
the pleasure we would have together in Rome. I am crazy at the mere 
thought. It would be a strange step and a sudden for me to take, but 
Kitty and Elly are doing queer things and why should I be behind-hand? 
I am not very strong now-a-days, altho’ it is summer, and I am a little 
afraid that another winter might go far toward finishing me up, and I 
would give anything to have a winter in Italy. We must trust in Heaven 
and wait patiently. Then, too, I feel that I must flee this spot, unless I 
wish to become the prey of a bald-headed Emmet. There seems to be a 
fatality about it, which I would fain escape. Kitty and Elly send much 
love. Write soon and believe me, dearest Harry, as ever, 
Your loving 
M. TEMPLE 

August 22nd. 

....1 wrote this letter to you a week ago, and according to my usual 
habit of forgetfulness have left it until now lying in my desk. In this 
Jast week nothing of importance has happened—the baby has picked up 
wonderfully, and Kitty has come downstairs and is quite well again. I 
have taken no steps about the European trip, and truth to tell, dear, I 
have not the heart for it. The evening I wrote you I was enchanted with 
the project, but by the next morning I was disenchanted. I am really 
not strong enough to go abroad with even the kindest friends, since they 
be not relatives, or people upon whom I have some special claim. I have 
been ill nearly all week with a kind of pleurisy, which makes me clearly 
perceive that it would never do for me to be ill away from home, on the 
bounty of strangers for my nursing. See’st thou? My dearest Harry what 
a charming tale is Gabrielle de Bergerac!*® Just as pretty as ever it can 


"7 Henry James, Jr., in a letter to his father from London, May 10, 1869, gives an 
account of his first visit with George Eliot. See Matthiessen, op. cit., pp. 529-530. 

78 James's story “Gabrielle de Bergerac” appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, XXIV, 
55, 231, 352 (July-Sept., 1869), and was very wel] received. Howells wrote to James, 
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be. I am proud of you, my dear, as well as fond—have you any special 
objections? Good-bye. All send love. Write soon and believe me as 
ever your loving 

M. Temete’® 


* + *€ * € * ¥* 


PeruaM, November 7, 1869 
My parung Harry, 

I was at Cambridge last week when your letters came to your father 
and Willy from Florence, giving an account of your health and spirits 
that went to my heart.” To think that you should be ill and depressed 
so far way, just when I was congratulating myself that you, at all events, 
were well and happy, if nobody else was. Well, my dearest Harry, we all 
have our troubles in this world. I only hope that yours are counter-bal- 
anced by some true happiness, which Heaven sends most of us, thro’ 
some means or other. I think the best comes thro’ a blind hanging on to 
some conviction, never mind what, that God has put deepest into our 
souls, and the comforting love of a few chosen friends, which comes to us 
‘all along of “said” hanging-on,’ and because we have an eternal right to 
it, and not a mere arbitrary desire for it. Don’t you think so? 

I had a delightful visit at Cambridge. Your people were all most 
kind to me, and I am uncommon glad I went. I saw those photographs 
you sent out. Lewes and Swinburne are both ‘pretty things’ in their 
own way. To think that my adored George Eliot should have found 
among all the human creatures she knew, the most comfort and sym- 
pathy from that one. 


July 18, 1869: “I’m not sure that the August Atlantic will reach you, and so I shall tear out 
the installments of Gabrielle ... and send .. . in this letter. Your story is universally 
praised, and is accounted the best thing you’ve done. There seems at last to be a general 
waking up to your merits; but when you’ve fame as great as Hawthorne's, you won’t forget 
who was the first, warmest and truest of your admirers, will you?” (Mildred Howells, 
ed., Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, Garden City, N. Y., 1928, I, 144). 

7°MS letter to Henry James, Jr., from Mary Temple, Houghton Library. 

2% In writinig to Henry James of this particular visit by Minny Temple to the James 
family in Cambridge, William James made the following comment about her which shows’ 
clearly that his relation to her had not been as affectionate and intimate as had his. 
sbrother’s: “Cambridge, Dec. 5, 1869. ... M. Temple was here for a week, a fortnight 
since. She was delightful in all respects, and although very thin, very cheerful. I am 
conscious of having. done her a good deal of injustice for some years past, in nourishing 
a sort of unsympathetic hostility to her. She is after all a most honest little phenomenon. 
and there is a true respectability in the courage with which she keeps ‘true to her own 
instincts. —I mean it has a certain religious side with her. Moreover she is more devoid 
of ‘meanness,’ of anything petty in her character, than anyone I know, perhaps either male 
or female. Je tiens a telling you this, as I recollect last winter abusing her to you rather 
violently” (MS letter to Henry James, Jr., from William James, Houghton Library). 
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I lunched twice with Lizzie Boott and met there both times, Miss 
Bessie Gray, sister of J. G., whom I found a handsome woman, cordial and 
attractive. I only saw John Gray himself once, as he went to New York 
shortly after my arrival to be groomsman for Mr. Jim Higginson. I saw 
Sargie Perry twice—ditto A. Sedgwick. Sargie has improved, and I 
liked him much. Arthur did not thrill my soul—but why should he? 
Miss Dixwell came to see me. I was out. I went to see her. She was to 
hum, and was satisfactory to me. She gave me one of her embroideries, 
a good one, representing night and morning. This mark of favor aroused 
Willy’s jealously—he said she meant it for him, and would fain have taken 
it from me, but I bore it off triumphantly. When I told W. Holmes 
that she had given it to me he remarked ‘good lick’—accompanied by the 
old familiar twinkle of the eye. I had never chanced to hear the elegant 
expression of approbation before. But you perceive from it, that his style 
has not been radically changed. He looked well and handsome, and 
seems to derive much comfort in life from Willy’s society. John Gray 
made us a little visit, at Pelham, not long ago. It rained all the time. 
I took him out in a pony-wagon between the showers and shook him up 
and splashed his clothes, and treated him generally as he had never been 
treated before—in return, he kissed the baby, at parting, as it had never 
been kissed before—that is with none of that lingering and caressing 
fondness that one is apt to indulge in, in kissing babies, but with Libby 
Gowlay’s kiss, exaggerated tenfold—but you readily imagine how he did 
it. But he is a most noble gentleman in spite of his not knowing how to 
kiss! The foregoing has a depraved sound. But I do indeed like him 
much—better as I know him better. Elly and Temple are safely settled 
in San Francisco. It is quite within possibility that I may set sail, next 
Saturday, to join them. The voyage would take three weeks, horrible 
thought! but on the other side would be soft air and mild climate and 
fruits and flowers awaiting me. 

The baby is too enchanting. By the way, Elly Van Buren Morris has 
a fine daughter. She is doing well—also the babe. Babe’s name is 
Bessie Marshall, after Styve’s sister Think of me over the continent— 

“When shall we meet again, 
Dearest and best, 
Thou going Easterly 
I, to the West?’ as the song saith. It will-be fun 


” Ellen James Van Buren, daughter of Smith Thompson Van Buren, son of President 
Martin Van Buren and of Ellen King James, who was the sister of Henry James, Sr., and 
also of Minny Temple’s mother, Catharine Margaret James; Ellen James Van Buren married 
Stuyvesant Fish Morris, by whom she had five children, the first of whom, Elizabeth 
‘Marshall, born Oct. 4, 1869, is the child here mentioned. See Hastings, op. cit, p. 27. 
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when we do meet again. Write to me here and if I am at San Francisco 
it will be sent to me”? Two engagements have just been announced, my 
friend Fred Jones to Miss Minnie Rawle of Philadelphia, a handsome and 
brilliant young lady, and Miss Minna Craven of New York to Sydney de 
Kay! Picture it—think of it! Sydney is just beginning the study of law, 
from which he hopes to gain a livelihood for himself and beloved. So 
the nuptials will probably be indefinitely postponed. But what can years 
of waiting be to Miss Craven, with Sydney at last, for a reward. Sich 
is life! 

My dear, I hope you may henceforth -live in gondolas, since gondolas 
sometimes make you think of me—so ‘keep a doin’ of it’ if it comes 
‘natural.’ I guess it is all right, and even expedient, once in a while. I 
have had a very good photograph taken of myself lately, one which I 
meant to send you—but they have all been taken by somebody, and I 
shall have to wait till some more are struck off. I do hope you are better 
than when you wrote, and that you will keep on to Rome, and enjoy 
yourself. I feel much better, now-a-days. Good-bye, Dear Harry— Words 
is wanting’ to tell you all the affection and sympathy I feel for you. Take 
care of yourself. Write soon. God bless you. 

Your loving cousin, 
Mary Trempre™ 


In the light of these letters and of those James wrote to his 
mother and brother concerning Minny Temple’s death, and in con- 
sideration of his tribute to her in Notes of a Son and Brother forty 
years later, it is very possible that his deep feeling for her and her 
sympathetic, affectionate response comprised the very substance of 
what he referred to many years later as “the starved romance of 
my life.” 


22 "The California trip was never taken. See Notes of a Son and Brother, pp. 499-502. 
7° MS letter to Henry James, Jr., from Mary Temple, Houghton Library. 


HOWELLS AND THE COSMOPOLITAN 
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HE ASSOCIATION of Howells with the Cosmopolitan Mag- 

azine has not hitherto been explored. Yet it offers biographical 
facts important to an understanding of his personality and literary 
career. Delmar Gross Cooke, in his book on Howells, dismissed 
the association with a single brief statement: Howells “became for a 
short time editor of the Cosmopolitan (1892), but eventually re- 
united his fortunes with the house of Harper.”* Oscar W. Firkins, 
in William Dean Howells (1924), omitted the event completely, 
and in his article in the Dictionary of American Biography, made 
only brief mention: “For about six months (1801-92) he edited the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine.” Other writers repeat the assertion that 
Howells was editor for six months.” 

As a matter of fact, Howells’s editorial connections lasted only 
two months and he was never really editor, but only associate 
editor—a distinction which proved crucial. Before, during, and 
after Howells’s association, the editor with final authority was John 
Brisben Walker, who both edited and owned the magazine. Mr. 
Walker was a forceful person with a stubborn will of his own. 
Before buying the Cosmopolitan, he had been a military adviser in 
China, had acquired and lost half a million dollars as a manufacturer 
of iron, had been managing editor of the Pittsburgh Telegraph and 
of the Washington Chronicle, had developed a successful alfalfa 
ranch, and had bought, reclaimed, and sold land at a handsome 
profit. In 1889 he purchased the dying Cosmopolitan Magazine 
and during the next five years, as editor, made many changes and 
raised the circulation from 16,000 to 400,000.° 


* William Dean Howells (New York, 1922), pp. 29-30. The lack of definite informa- 
tion concerning Howells’s association with the Cosmopolitan and the possible biographic and 
literary importance of such information were called to my attention by Professor Lyon 
N.: Richardson, to whom I am also indebted for valuable specific suggestions. 

3 See Alfred Kazin, On Native Grounds (New York, 1942), pp. 3-4. See also Milton 
Ellis, Louise Pound, and George Weida Spohn, A College Book of American Literature 
(New York, 1940), II, 454. 

3 See Algernon de Vivier Tassin, The Magazine in America (New York, 1916), p. 359. 
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Caught by the infectious enthusiasm of Walker, and unaware 
of Walker’s disposition to supervise rigidly all persons under him, 


: Howells joined the Cosmopolitan with all the hopes of an editor 


who thought his freedom would be reasonably complete. These 
hopes were certainly supported by the letters Walker was writing 
to him at that time. In a letter dated December 10, 1891, Walker 
wrote: “There are advantages in your making a ‘good ready’ and 
clearing away the work on hand and moreover a longer time will 
enable you to make your first number one that you will be proud 
of in every way.”* Howells began planning a future course based 
on his new association, for it seemed to promise a decisive change in 
his whole career. In a letter to Charles E. Norton, December 12, 
1891, he wrote: | 


I fancy that it must have been with something like a shock you learned 
of the last step I have taken, in becoming editor of this magazine. Nothing 
was farther from my thoughts when I saw you a few weeks ago. The 
offer came unexpectedly about the beginning of this month, and in such 
form that I could not well refuse it, when I had thought it over. It 
promised me freedom from the anxiety of placing my stories and chaffer- 
ing about prices, and relief from the necessity of making quantity, as well 
as full control of the time of publishing them, so that thereafter I can 
hope to finish each before I begin to print... . Then, the magazine is in 
such a state that I can hope to do something for humanity as well as the 
humanities with it. If I cannot, I can give it up, but the outlook is 
cheerful. ... I am to be associated with the owner, Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, a man of generous ideals, who will leave me absolute control 
in literature, and whom I think with in many other matters.” 


Several days later, in a letter to his father, Howells expressed 
similar thoughts, and assumed that the new post would last for 
years: 


I don’t know that I explained in my last the motives that actuated me 
in accepting the magazine and editorship. I suppose that the life-long 
habit of being on a salary had something to do with it. Then, though 
I could sell my stories well, I should have to bargain about each one of 
them, and I should have to write a great many. Now the magazine 
work will allow me to write a short one each year, and it will give me 

* From an unpublished letter in the Houghton Library, Harvard. 


"Mildred Howells (ed.), Life in Letters of William Dean Howells (Garden City, 1928), 
Tl, 19. 
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a change of work. ... The best thing about it is Mr. Walker’s infatuation 
with his bargain; yet it is terrible, in`a way, to have a man so satisfied 
with you. He couldn’t be’more so; he might be less.’ 


The relationship could hardly have begun in an atmosphere of 
greater harmony. In fact the two men had met over an agreement 
in social outlook. The circumstances are related by Charles E. L. 
Wingate in a news letter to the Critic in January of 1892: 


Last March Mr. Walker delivered an address before the students of 
the Catholic University at Washington, and the effect of his bold words 
upon ‘The Church and Poverty’ was so pronounced that he was led 
afterwards to put his address in print. In no halting voice he called upon 
layman and priest to encourage the rich and protect the poor, to learn 
to produce wealth and to distribute it equitably. In these words, as I 
am told, Mr. Howells found so much that agreed with his own views that 
he immediately wrote Mr.. Walker a letter of appreciation. The letter 
led to a meeting, the meeting to a discussion of business, the discussion 
to a proposal, and the proposal to the association of the two editors in 
Cosmopolitan work. . .. An association begun by such a fraternal union 
in principles ought to be productive of emphatic results.” 


How satisfactory the arrangements were to Howells is indicated 
by Hamlin Garland, who, after discussing the new post with How- 
ells, reported their conversation at some length in the Boston Tran- 
script of January, 1892, as reported in the Critic: 


It had come to him as a complete surprise, changing many of his 
plans. Mr. Walker of The Cosmopolitan approached him on the matter 
by way of asking for a series of essays,® but this seemed too much like the 
work he had been doing for Harper’s, and which he felt he could no 
longer do profitably. . . . 

Upon his refusal to do that specific work, Mr. Walker asked Mr. 
Howells to become an editor upon the magazine. This proposition 
appealed to him in a different way. It did not involve, apparently, any 
extra writing, but, on the contrary, offered a complete change of work. 
He gave Mr. Walker’s generous proposition careful study. He at last 
accepted, on conditions, of course; indeed, it was tendered him practically 
upon his own terms and arrangement of hours. . 

° Ibid., Tl, 20. 

7 “Boston Letter,” Critic, XVII, 41 (Jan. 16, 1892). 


8 This request was made by Walker in a letter to Howells dated Nov, 18, 1891. The 
unpublished letter is in the Houghton Library. 
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It will bé seen that the change releases him from a great deal of 
work, . 

His forenoons will be reserved as usual for his own writing. The 
May issue will be the first number of the magazine made up under his 
charge. This number Mr. Howells will set to work upon soon, and it 
will be a very notable one, and will forecast the work of the year? 


With these apparently happy arrangements Howells prepared for 
the issue of May, 1892, which was to be his first. He asked Charles 
E. Norton, Lowell’s literary executor, for some poems by Lowell, 
and he approached Henry James for material. 

Meanwhile, Walker, too, was happily preparing the way for 
Howells’s entry. Evidently impatient to join the name of Howells 
to his magazine,” he inserted as frontispiece in the issue of February, 
1892, a full-page portrait of Howells with a caption underneath an- 
nouncing: “On March the first, Mr. Howells will take editorial 
control of the Cosmopolitan Magazine conjointly with the present 
editor.”™ In that same issue, he also inserted a laudatory essay, 
“Mr. Howells and His Work,” by Howells’s good friend, H. H. 
Boyesen. 

As a matter of fact, Howells was not to become an editor until 
May, as earlier agreed. Late in February, when the March issue 
was already completed, Howells was still corresponding about the 
May issue as his “first.” His letter of February 23, 1892, to Henry 
James not only verifies again the date of his editorship, but indicates 
the great expectations he still had for his own future on the maga- 
zine and for the magazine, too, as a leading force in American 
letters: 


Your paper on our dear Balestier is absolutely fit. Nothing could be 
better.... I shall put it into the May no., which is now the next and my 
first, and it will appear about April 20th. 50,000 copies of that edition will 
go to England.... The Cosmopolitan will at once lead all the N. Y. 
magazines in literary quality; that is not much, but it is a beginning, and 
I shall count on your help as often as you can give it.” 

° Critic, XVII, 28 (Jan. 9, 1892). 

10 Walker's unpublished letter of Dec. xo, 1891, indicated his eagerness to have 
Howells on the staff at an early date. 


“ Cosmopolitan Magazine, XII, 386 (Feb., 1892). 
12 Mildred Howells, op. cit., Il, 22. - 
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In the entire period preceding the May issue Walker showed his 
eagerness to please Howells. “If you wish anything done,” he wrote 
to Howells (April 5, 1892), “make me your clerk for the time being 
and give me your orders. I will gladly drop everything else.” 

The May issue showed a considerable advance in literary quality. 
It opened with a full-page portrait of Lowell as frontispiece, and 
devoted the entire opposite page to Lowell’s poem, “The Nobler 
Lover.” In this issue Howells presented the work of several con- 
tributors new to the Cosmopolitan: “An Only Son,” a short story 
by Gertrude Smith, described as the author of “several intensely 
American and very Western stories which will appear in the course 
of this year”; “At the Brewery,” a short story by Hamlin Garland; 
“Asaph,” a short story by Frank R. Stockton; and “The Merit 
System in Government Appointments,” an article by Theodore 
Roosevelt. In addition to these new contributors, the May issue con- 
tinued to publish the works of a number of the best of the older ones, 
including “Wolcott Balestier,” a memorial tribute by Henry James; 
“The Passing of Sister Barsett,” a story by Sarah Orne Jewett; 
“Where Shall Polly Go To School?” an article on education by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale; and “Concerning Certain American Essayists,” 
a critical discussion by Brander Matthews. Howells himself con- 
tributed “Evening Dress,” a farce. The issue as a whole contained 
about twice as much fiction as usual. 

In the June issue there was a decline in the amount of literary 
material. The issue for July looked even more like the Cosmopoli- 
tan before the advent of Howells. As a matter of fact, Howells was 
no longer an editor of the magazine. His connection was severed at 
the end of June, after he had served for two issues. On June 30, 
1892, Howells wrote an explanation to his father: 


I may as well tell you now that I have broken with my fellow editor, 
and shall cease to be connected “officially” with the Cosmopolitan after 
today, though I may arrange to write regularly for it. My name will 
come off the title page after August. It was a great mistake ever to let 
it go on, but I feel great relief in the result. Some time I will tell you 
all the why and wherefore; but in large it was hopeless incompatibility. 

I’m getting on finely with my story, and I guess I shan’t starve. 


*° From an unpublished letter in the Houghton Library. 
14 Mildred Howells, op. cit, II, 24. 
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The “fellow editor,’ Walker, apparently had his own way of 
doing things, and when he saw that Howells did not fit into his 
plans, the association had to be ended. However, the unhappy sit- 
uation was glossed over. Howells did continue to write for the 
magazine, publishing in November of the same year the first in- 
stallment of “A Traveler from Altruria,” which was to run in con- 
secutive issues for two years. This literary work served as explana- 
tion for Howells’s retirement as editor.” It might be added that 
Howells, in addition to “A Traveler from Altruria,” continued to 
write occasionally for the Cosmopolitan and to correspond personally 
with Walker. 

In 1897 Walker, in an editorial review of the progress of his 
magazine, proudly recalled Howells’s association and gave the same 
explanation: “William Dean Howells was associate editor for a 
considerable period, resigning to give his time to the famous ‘Al- 
trurian’ papers, ...”*° 

In the years that followed, Mr. Walker continued to edit the 
Cosmopolitan with a firm hand. Various observers have com- 
mented upon his tenacity of opinion as editor and his strict super- 
vision of all matters related to the magazine.’ Mr. C. H. Towne, 
who, in the years after Howells, joined the staff of Cosmopolitan as 
Walker’s secretary, declared: 


Nothing could be accomplished without Mr. Walkers O.K., and 
manuscripts were held up awaiting his decision, to the horror of us 
all... . Nothing went into his austere pages unless he thoroughly 
approved of it.’® 


It becomes quite clear, as one reads about Walker, that he was 
simply not the kind of person who could share his leadership in 
running the magazine, especially with one who, like Howells, 
proved to have editorial goals different from his own. 


16 See the Critic, XVIII, 167 (Sept. 24, 1892). After announcing Howells’s forth- 
coming series, the Critic continued: “As no man can successfully edit a magazine and write 
its leading department as well, Mr. Howells has been relieved of all editorial work by 
Mr. Walker, the proprietor of the monthly, who has really been its editor ever since the 
property passed into his hands.” 

16 Cosmopolitan, XXII, 475 (Sept, 1897). 

37 Flora Mai Holly, “Notes on Some American Magazine Editors,” Bookman, XII, 


359 (Dec. 1900). 
18 Charles H. Towne, Adventures in Editing (New York, 1926), pp. 35, 40. 
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Mr. Towne tells a story about the two men which, if not true, 
is at least significant, perhaps especially so when one recalls How- 
ells’s plan to keep his mornings for himself: 


Mr. Walker had curious methods of work. ... In the first place, he 
insisted that everyone in his employ—no matter who he was—should be 
at his desk not later than eight o'clock in the morning.... There was 
a legend to the effect that once, when William Dean Howells was editor 
of the Cosmopolitan, he found a note upon his desk one morning, 
requesting that he report for duty at the unconscionable hour of eight 
o'clock. Yes, even Mr. Howells. . .. We used to smile at the story, 
but I am sure it was true.’ 


19 Ibid., p. 16. 
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I 


OBERT HERRICK’S principal contribution to American 

literature was made during what is generally considered an 
undistinguished period in fiction. Except for the emergence of 
Dreiser and Edith Wharton, and perhaps Ellen Glasgow, the first 
decade and a half of the present century is notable for the number 
of second-rate talents it produced. By 1903 Howells and Twain 
had done their important work, Garland and Fuller had, it seemed, 
written themselves out, and Crane and Norris were dead. Nearly 
a decade was to pass before Dreiser’s reputation was established. In 
that interval Herrick wrote what Newton Arvin has described, per- 
haps too enthusiastically, as “three of the most impressive novels in 
our literature”:* The Common Lot (1904), The Memoirs of an 
American Citizen (1905), and Together (1908). They represent 
the crown of his achievement. Warmly saluted by Howells and 
by the forgotten journalistic critics of the day, they not only 
advanced him to the front rank of contemporary novelists, but were 
among the few novels of the period to help sustain the belief, here 
and abroad, that America could produce a serious and mature litera- 
ture. Upon them for the most part rests what reputation Herrick 
has been allowed to retain, a reputation preserved mainly by social 
historians, who value the novels on grounds other than their artistic 
merit. 

It is not with this well-known trio, however, nor with the earlier 
or later realistic novels, that the present study is concerned. I hope 
to modify the critical acceptance of Herrick as a realist by calling 
attention to a division of his fiction which for the past thirty years 
has been generally disregarded. About a quarter of his work, Her- 
rick once estimated, “does not conform to the harsh lines of Real- 

+ “Homage to Robert Herrick,” New Republic, UXXXIL, 93 (March 6, 1935). 
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ism.” This important segment comprises the so-called “idealistic” 
novels (the term is Herrick’s), which were of all his works those 
nearest his heart, although, as he reluctantly admitted, they held no 
appeal for the public.* In this category he placed The Real World 
(1901), A Life for a Life (1910), The Healer (1911), Clark’s Field 
(1914), and his popular short story “The Master of The Inn” 
(1907). 

It is by means of these curious, overwrought, and on the whole un- 
successful stories, if at all, that we come to know the real Herrick, 
for in them he gave unabashed expression to the mysticism that so 
indefinably colors his realistic novels. 

He had always been at best an uncomfortable, somewhat acci- 
dental guest in the camp of the realists. The same passion for truth 
that landed him in their midst ultimately took him from it. He 
reacted first against the sentimentality of the romantic novelists and 
then against the cramping objectivity of the realists. “I feel within 
me a number of selves clamoring for expression,” he once wrote, 
“and no one creed will satisfy me.” And he went on to say: | 


Realism did not satisfy my whole nature, did not satisfactorily explain 
all life. There was something within me, as in every pure-blooded New 
Englander, of the mystic, the transcendentalist, the idealist." 


That “something” it was, particularly as it found expression in the 
idealistic novels, that lends to his work its most characteristic tone. 


II 


It is beyond my aim to define at all closely the nature of Herrick’s 
realism. There are, as a matter of fact, few statements in either 
his published or unpublished writings to indicate what he under- 
stood positively by the term. In its cognitive function he regarded 


*The statement is from “Myself,” a long unpublished autobiographical fragment, 
written ca. 1913 and included in the large collection of Herrick manuscripts recently 
presented to the Harper Memorial Library of the University of Chicago by Robert Morss 
‘Lovett, Herrick’s lifelong friend and faculty colleague. All subsequent references to manu- 
script materials are to this collection. 

3 See Herrick’s statement in C. C. Baldwin's The Men Who Make Our Novels (rev. 
ed.; New York: Dodd Mead & Co., 1925), p. 249. 

* The category is not hard and fast. The Healer, for instance, is described by Herrick 
in “Myself” as “a mingling of my two moods,—realism and idealism”; and it is clear that 
Together, which was revised about the same time Herrick wrote “The Master of The 
Inn,” although primarily a realistic novel, concludes on an idealistic strain. 

5 “Myself.” 
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it as the intellectual, as opposed to the emotional (i.e., romantic) 
response to life.” As a literary method, it was “the attempt to create 
the illusion of actual and contemporary life” and, in a narrower 
sense, omitting the question of subject matter, “the effort to render 
surfaces with a precision that will make them identifiable to the 
observer.” These definitions, taken from different contexts, pro- 
vide the only explicit statement we have of Herrick’s working 
philosophy of realism. Reduced to its barest elements, that phi- 


losophy seems to insist only that the novelist deal with the known, 


the actual, the contemporary, in such a way that the truth he wishes 
to represent will be verifiable by his audience. For this reason, there 
is also in his theory a regard for what Frank Norris called “the type 
of normal life” that led him to ring innumerable changes on the 
idea that “the obvious and commonplace . . . remain for the artist 
his chiefest treasurer-house.”” It is clear from his criticism, and from 
the evidence of nis novels, that he was content to work within the 
established tradition. 

It is equally clear, however, that unlike some of his fellow novel- 
ists he never regarded realism as the one vital approach to the study 
of contemporary life. The late nineteenth-century disagreement be- 
tween realists and romanticists was, he thought, absurd. Neither 
side had an option on the truth. “There is no ‘pure Realism, ” he 
declared. “And the controversy about Realism and Romance... 
is like one of those ancient theological disputes, largely a clatter 
about words, all loosely defined.” 


Consistent realism can be found only in the work of inferior and un- 
imaginative artists, because they are more easily satisfied with surfaces, 
and a world of surfaces is the nearest approach to the absolute in a sub- 
jective universe. Conversely it may be said that consistent romance 
easily becomes nonsense, and human beings striving on the whole for the 
use of their intelligence quickly surfeit with undiluted romance." 


8 Herrick MSS, “The Romantic Picture,” an unpublished lecture, delivered on tour, 
1924-1925. 

T Herrick MSS, classroom lecture (1908) on the technique of the novel. 

* Herrick MSS, “Telling The Truth in Fiction,” an unpublished lecture dated May 3, 
1922. 

? Herrick, “The Background of the American Novel,” Yale Review, N.s. Ill, 228 
(Jan., 1914). 

70 “Myself.” 

** Herrick, “The New Novel,” New Republic, XXX, literary supplement, 18 (April 12, 
1922). 
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He resented being typed as a realist. Recalling the still-birth of his 
first idealistic novel, The Real World, he complained that a novelist 
was too blithely catalogued by the reviewers: 


If he has shown that he can do “realism” of a certain sort fairly well, they 
pigeonhole him forever as a “Realist” .. . and woe to the author who 
ventures to disturb their conviction about himself. He is trifling with 
himself if he betrays a romantic or idealistic tendency later on... .” 


Moreover, when he spoke of realism, it was usually to suggest its 
limitations. “The best realism is not always the deepest truth,” he 
was fond of pointing out. Or again: “No novelist who fails to 
stamp his material with more than mere reality can hope to live 
beyond the day.” 

The roots of his dissatisfaction with realism lie embedded in his 
inheritance and early training. There was never any question in his 
mind regarding the former. “My mother’s mother was a Peabody 
from the good old stock of Salem Peabodys,” he noted in his mem- 
oirs, “and her father had been a Salem Manning.... 


Then there were Hales, Palmers, Welchs, Killums,—all good puritan 
families-—whose blood in some way I‘had received. In fact, so far as 
I know, since 1636 when the Herrick brothers, six of them, scattered them- 
selves along the New England seacoast . . . there has never been a 
drop of other than puritan blood in my ancestry. I do not mention it in 
any sort of pride or self-congratulation, but with a due regard to its 
significance for my outlook upon life. It must be Puritan with all that 
that implies. 


Puritan it was, and it is Herrick’s puritan distrust of materialism 
that sets the tone and provides the themes of his fiction. His realism, 
even in the case of Te Memoirs of an American Citizen, is insep- 
arable from morality, although it is a morality conceived in the 
broadest sense. “The New England that I knew,” he reminds us, 
“was strenuously intellectual and serious”; and as for its literature, 
“mere feeling, mere beauty, was not sufficient excuse for creation: 
there must be also something of ‘mental improvement’ in it.”** It 


12 “Myself,” 

13 «Yelling The Truth in Fiction,” loc. cit. 

™ Chicago Sunday Tribune, Feb. 15, 1914, sec. 8, p. 3. 
18 “Myself,” 

1° Thid. 
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was an attitude that he early adopted and never abandoned. There 
were times, especially during the first twenty years of his career, 
when he looked regretfully upon his inheritance, acknowledging 
that the puritan preoccupation with sin had brought New England 
culture to a level of spiritual impotency, a fact that he claimed to 
understand “as only a New Englander who has had dim perceptions 
of the ancestral blight within his own veins can understand it.”* 
Nevertheless, giving way in later years to his habitual irritation in 
the presence of the “new” novel represented by Joyce and Heming- 
way, he could defend puritanism vigorously, if somewhat wrong- 
headedly, against its detractors: 


With all its errors, at least, it was concerned with the inner life of men 
and thus aided rather than repressed the creation of literature. But for 
a generation or more there has not been sufficient puritanism in Ameri- 
can character or manners to inhibit any national instinct for expression, 
yet this spiritual release so much desired by Mr. Mencken and his band 
has not flowered into anything more beautiful or significant than the 
drunken revelry of “The Sun Also Rises.” 


The years he spent at Harvard, from 1885 to 1890, in no way 
diminished this native intellectual and moral earnestness. To what 
he called “the Puritan yet broad-minded ideal of Cambridge life” 
he gave his permanent allegiance. But it was his introduction to 
Chicago, when in 1893 he came west to teach at William Rainey 
Harper’s raw new university on the South Side, that called forth all 
the prejudices of his New England nature and set off the reaction 
that was to culminate in the idealistic novels. It was one thing to 
deal with subtle questions of moral conduct within the closed atmos- 
phere of Cambridge, as he had done in his undergraduate stories 
and in his first, unpublished novel, but quite another thing to pit his 
puritan conscience against the blustering, impenitent materialism 
of Chicago. What he observed of the commercialism of existence in 
Chicago, which epitomized the American way of life in its. newest 
stage of development, struck him with such revelatory force that it 
provided the raison d’étre of most of his subsequent writing. The 
crude Western metropolis gave him a theme which he was to 


*7 “New England and the Novel,” Nation, CXI, 325 (Sept., 18, 1920). 
18 “Why American Literature Is Insignificant,” article in the English section of the 
Yiddish newspaper Forward, March 4, 1928, p. 1. 
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use not only in those novels which dealt with Chicago life but in 
those which never trespassed on the Chicago scene. It may be said, 
in effect, that he spent the rest of his life resolving Chicago’s claim 
upon his excessively sensitive moral imagination. When in 1920 he 
wrote his essay on “New England and the Novel,” he must have 
been thinking in terms of his own experience: 


It may be said that the New Englander thrives, once [you] get him 
beyond the severities of his own lean dooryard, and expresses himself 
with a renewed vigor.... The transmigrations and transformations of 
the Puritan offer an alluring subject.” 

Like most of the Chicago novelists, Herrick realized that the 
Chicago of his day provided the best example for the social realist 
of the emerging urban and industrial civilization, and that if in 
its energy, its bigness, and its optimism it furnished a vindication of 
the American spirit, in its materialism it also furnished a warning. 
But he went further than his contemporaries. In the face of this 
materialism he persisted, like his puritan forbears, in holding men 
individually responsible for their own actions. Believing as he did 
that reform must start from within the individual and that no mere 
revision of our institutions, no matter how sweeping, can realize the 
goal of human brotherhood, he was unable to subscribe to the 
program of social betterment that ‘captured the enthusiasm of the 
muckraking novelists. As a result of this attitude he remained a 
fairly lonely figure in his time. 

This campaign for a morality centered in the individual, evolving 
from his perception of an ultimate reality of the spirit, frequently 
led him, as might be expected, to abandon realism as a literary 
method, declaring that it was too preoccupied with a world of sur- 
faces and shadows. “The realist,” he complained, “takes the im- 
permanent for the ultimate, the immediate aim for the final aim,” 
whereas the idealist reaches out “beyond the accidental, the exterior, 
to some inner, hidden, universal truth,” which he endeavors to 
symbolize and externalize.”” And it was in this latter role that he 
wrote what, in defiance of the majority opinion, he considered his 
most important novels. 


1° Loe. cit, p. 323. 
2° Herrick MSS, “The Idealistic Solution,” an unpublished lecture, delivered on tour, 
1924-1925. 
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In contrast to his remarks on realism, Herrick left a fairly definite 
statement of what he understood by “idealism” and how it influ- 
enced his fiction. Idealism, he announced, “is the search for truth 
in its widest application.””* As opposed to realism and romanticism, 
it is the effort “to get at the essence of character and experience 
rather than to deal with appearance [realism] or with fancies 
.[romanticism].”” It is dissatisfied with the essentially meaning- 
less, un-co-ordinated facts of existence which furnish the sole ma- 
terial of realism. Idealistic literature, then, is that which 


springs from the conviction that the essential in all human phenomena 
is the spirit, the soul beneath its appearance, not a new belief by any 
means, but the direct method used in its expression, the bold reversion to 
type in place of the individual, the experiments in allegory and symbol to 
express this spirit world, are fresh.” 


Elsewhere he wrote: 


Literary art that presents character and life under the influence of 
large, uplifting, and ideal motives and impulses, apart from reality, is 
idealistic. All great art has something of the idealistic mood.” 


It is easy to discern the application of these ideas in the novels which 
Herrick designated as “idealistic.” All of them more or less faith- 
fully observe the three basic requirements: (1) the action is rein- 
forced by symbol and allegory, (2) the characters are types as nearly 
as possible universal in their significance, and (3) they are motivated 
by broad humanitarian ideals.” The first and second of these con- 
ventions have to do simply with the literary method, but the third 
hints at the fundamental purpose of Herrick’s idealism. | 
The idealist he characterizes as a person with an imagination of 
the possible and faith in its attainment; his task is “to mould, at 
least to try to mould, the human consciousness of his- day into new 
patterns.”*° This was the faith of Emerson, Thoreau, and Whit- 


a Thid. 

33 Thid. 

23 Ihid. 5 

M Herrick MSS, classroom lecture (1908) on the technique of the novel. 

3 Thus, in a manuscript note dated Sept, roro, Herrick speaks of The Healer and A 
Life for a Life as “idealistic romances so-called . . . where I deal with large spiritual 
themes and the characters are types, the action almost always symbolic... .” 

*° “Fiction and Ideas,” Bookman, LXIX, 548 (July, 1929). 
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man, which, almost alone among a later, more skeptical generation 
of Americans, Herrick tried to sustain. His constant theme is the 
perfectibility of human nature. In creating the modern novel, he 
argues repeatedly, “the first falsehood which we must meet and over- 
come is the easy assumption that ‘human nature remains always 
the same,’”*’ This, he adds, is the short view, the fatal realistic 
view. 

The progress toward an ideal of human nature is the conscious 
effort to adapt mankind perfectly to its end on earth—whatever the 
disagreement regarding that end may be. But this constant remold- 
ing. of human destiny must be accomplished through the selfless 
effort of individuals, working not in groups, but singly. For this 
reason, in the novels we are considering, Herrick dramatizes his 
theory in individual terms: he follows the lonely ‘idealist in his 
struggle toward some visionary goal. “What man needs,” he warns, 


is a superior sort of average citizen, not a superior sort of governing class. 
In other words, man must improve his breed, chiefly morally, spiritually. 
He must beget supermen. Yes, back to Nietzsche, who has been wrongly 
interpreted and reviled.78 


Thus, the protagonists of his two most representative idealistic 
novels, Jack Pemberton in The Real World and Hugh Grant in 
A Life for a Life, are of this “superior sort of average citizen.” 
They are exceptional heroes, who could exist, we sometimes feel, 
only in the imagination. They do not succumb to the temptations 
of ordinary men, because they have trained their wills to a point 
where it is possible for them to offset the pressure of convention 
and even of the hereditary factors which seek to destroy them. 
Single-minded idealists both, they are willing to sacrifice their 
personal interests to a high conception of human destiny which 
they try to work out in their own lives. 


IV 


Herrick’s idealism asserted itself when he found himself, as he 
did periodically, at odds with the reading public, when, tired of the 
clamorous, misguided objections of the press arising from his frank 


*' Herrick MSS, “The Workshop of the Modern Novelist,” an unpublished lecture, 
delivered on tour, 1924-1925. 
*8 The Idealistic Solution,” loc. cit. 
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treatment of the American scene, he was driven inward upon him- 
self—forced to take refuge, as he says, “in that other half of my 
literary nature, the more abstract, the more poetic side.””” When 
realism failed to satisfy either him or the public (although for widely 
different reasons), he turned to idealism; and when the public 
refused to accept him in this role, he reluctantly took up realism 
again. 

This is the pattern of reaction from The Real World (1901) 
through Clark's Field (1914). “Disgusted by the notorious reception 
accorded to ‘The Web of Life, ” Herrick recalled, 


I began that very summer .. . a new story, which was to appear later 
as “The Real World” .... This story in its conception, in my feeling 
about it, was to be something utterly removed from the literary realism 
that had brought me into two sorts of trouble with my two previous 
novels,5¢ 


The writing took him nearly two years, but a happy union of mood 
and circumstance made it the most satisfying creative experience 
he was to know." The Real World was his admitted favorite 
among his novels, and when it failed to capture a public, his dis- 
appointment was keener than usual. 

The third of his published novels, it reveals as none of its pre- 
decessors had done the fundamental bias of his morality. Central to 
all his fiction, never quite lost sight of even in the inferior novels, 
is the problem of the will. Like his puritan ancestors, Herrick 
insists that the individual will, rightly organized and directed, is 
the means by which man attains the knowledge of ultimate reality. 
Misdirected and enfeebled, it is also the means whereby he sinks 
deeper into illusion. It is the corruption and eventual rehabilitation 
of the will, or, to state the idea in equivalent terms, the progress 
from illusion-to reality, which from the very beginning provides the 
dominant interest in his novels; but it is in The Real World that 
the relationship between will and insight is first made explicit. 

The discovery of the inner world where alone truth resides is 
preceded by the inevitable puritan conflict between will and appe- 
tite. It is the attainment of this “real” world which constitutes sal- 


26 “Myself.” 
°° Thid, 
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vation, and it is only through the struggle of the moral will to 
overcome evil that salvation is possible. Jack Pemberton’s dis- 
covery of the transforming power of the will marks the turning 
point of The Real World. “The world’s unreal,” Herrick had writ- 
ten on the flyleaf of one of his notebooks for that novel, “except 
when created each man for himself by strong deeds, strong thoughts, 
strong hopes.’”** 

The novel traces the spiritual growth of the semi-autobiographic 
hero, Jack Pemberton,” as he passes through a succession of “unreal” 
worlds—the drab world of his boyhood, the academic world, the 
world of sensual gratification, and the world of material success— 
in his quest of final reality. Even as a boy of twelve, whose life is 
made wretched by the poverty of his home, the bickering of his 
parents, and the sense of class distinction forced on him by a small 
New England town, he cannot escape the feeling—a rather pre- 
cocious one, to be sure—that he inhabits an unreal world and that 
there is another beyond his reach that is more harmonious. This 
consciousness of another world establishes a dichotomy of experience 
which is to persist throughout his early manhood, until finally the 
dilemma is solved by means of a crisis in his relationship with Elsie 
Mason, a worldly-minded woman who, having married unhappily, 
is trying to revive Pemberton’s old passion for her. Throughout 
the story she has exercised a strong fascination for the young idealist, 
by which Herrick intended rather obviously to represent the at- 
traction of material values. To bring this warmed-over affair to a 
boil, Elsie arranges for a tête-à-tête at her home, sees to it that the 
rendezvous is subtly ornamented for a seduction, and makes a final, 
eloquent bid for his love. In the melodramatic sequel, Pemberton 
puts her off by an incredible effort of self-discipline, the result of 


which is his discovery, at last, of the real world, the world “made 
afresh by that act of will which had torn him.” 


Something created! Something real! Something his own! Out of 
the shadows of things, out of the broken ideals, the wooden dummies 
with which he had labored so many years, a world seemed to be born, 

*8 Herrick MSS, first manuscript notebook for The Real World. 

55 The opening chapters of the novel, for instance, correspond in detail to the opening 
chapters of a. personal memoir which Herrick wrote in 1931. A second, astonishingly: close 


parallel may be found in the beginning chapters of Waste (1924). 
*4The Real World (New York, 1901), p. 321. 
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a new world that was true to the touch, where he could live and work 
untormented by shadows. He felt the eternal conviction of will, un- 
debatable and undemonstrable,—the will that shapes and makes; the will 
that creates the real from the unreal; the will that out of pain and labor 
gives peace.*° 


The denouement follows a pattern established in the earlier novels. 
After the fashion of most of Herrick’s heroes, Jack Pemberton gives 
up his profession to enlist in what he conceives to be a selfless, 
humanitarian cause—in this case, joining a former college friend in 
the battle to save a paternalistic Western railroad from Eastern mo- 
nopolists—and later marries the girl who realizes for him the ideal 
vision of the beloved which has called to him since he was a boy 
and which in his blindness he had sought to identify with Elsie. 

The story of Hugh Grant in A Life for a Life, Herrick’s second 
and most experimental idealistic novel, is essentially the story of 
Jack Pemberton retold, except that the hero, while triumphing on 
the spiritual plane, is tragically defeated on the temporal. Hugh 
Grant, within sight of the goal of his material ambitions, is granted 
a sudden insight into the morality of a commercial society and, as a 
result, experiences the inevitable reaction of a Herrick protagonist 
against the whole trend of his existence. He abandons a promising 
career, gives up the woman he loves (Alexandra Arnold, like Elsie 
Mason, is a thoroughgoing materialist), sinks into obscurity, and 
is near death when the city in which his ambition has played itself 
out is torn apart by an earthquake. In the fire that follows he meets 
his death trying to save a prostitute. The survivors gather in an 
improvised camp outside the city. Among them is Alexandra 
‘Arnold, who, having finally taken fire from the vision of the 
martyred Hugh Grant, is preparing to devote her life to good works. 
Even so bald a synopsis of the action (granted, unfortunately, that 
it emphasizes mainly Herrick’s imaginative deficiencies) may sug- 
gest its allegorical possibilities. 

The novels that preceded Æ Life for a Life had employed a 
limited, extremely conventional symbolism to express three or four 
leading ideas. In the death of the child, for instance—an event 
which recurs often in Herrick’s novels—we have the symbol of the 
spiritual and emotional death of the parents’ marriage. Even more 

35 Thid., p. 322. 
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prominent is the fog symbolism, first introduced in The Real World, 
where, as in subsequent novels, it signifies illusion and unreality. 
Throughout the story the mist appears at moments preceding a 
change in Jack Pemberton’s fortunes, blotting out the old world 
which has proved unreal and presaging his entrance into a new 
world, which in its turn may disappear into the fog. Herrick’s 
trite handling of dream symbolism has been mentioned in connec- 
tion with The Real World: in novel after novel it takes the form 
of the idealist’s youthful vision of the beloved which influences his 
search for a meaning to life, a device he had used as early as 1888 
in one of his more self-conscious Harvard Monthly stories. Finally, 
for his climaxes Herrick outdid the Victorian novelists in the use of 
conflagrations, which rather feebly symbolized the spiritual purga- 
tion to which his leading characters were invariably forced to sub- 
mit. All of these basic symbols except the first reappear in 4 Life 
for a Life. None of them has the quality of personal emotion or 
the suggestive indefiniteness of association which distinguish the 
use of symbolism in modern fiction. In their very literal rendering 
of spiritual truths they are more like props lifted from inferior 
allegory, and they suffer invariably from Herrick’s habit of calling 
attention to their meaning. 

In A Life for a Life Herrick for the first time seriously attacked 
the problem of allegory, utilizing, as he remarked, “the stuff of the 
modern world, the very pressing everyday world.”** His principal 
characters are representative of general types. Hugh Grant is the 
idealist; Alexander Arnold, the materialist. Arnold’s three chil- 
dren, in their relations to him, represent the conventional attitudes 
toward materialism: Alexandra embraces its philosophy no less 
willingly than her father; one son, a follower of Hindu mysticism 
known as the Prophet, emphasizes the attitude of religious with- 
drawal; another, the bearded Anarch, is the voice of social protest, 
often, to Herrick’s ears, strident and fanatical in its tone, calling as 
it does for a revolution in the social structure rather than in human 
nature. The minor characters, however, do not have the value of 
general truths or attitudes. They are stock figures in a commercial 
society—the lawyer Talbot, the senator Dexter, the publisher Gos- 
som. the university president Butterfield, the bank president Whiting 
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—and like Howells’s summer hotel guests in 4 Traveler from 
Altruria they are all ranged on the side of big business, as hirelings 
of Alexander Arnold. 

In order to adapt the familiar and characteristic features of the 
American scene to the uses of allegory, Herrick had to invent his 
own symbols. Hugh Grant’s experience in the City, typical of the 
experience of the idealist in modern industrial society, is associated 
with certain landmarks, the Success School, the Sewing Loft, the 
Sweet Factory, the Good Deeds Office, the Bank of the Republic— 
“each had its significance for the youth, became in its way a part 
of him”? Herricks mind, imaginatively rather unendowed, 
worked in the most obvious paths. One had simply to capitalize 
the words “Bank” or “Factory,” and similarly such abstractions as 
“Ambition,” “Authority,” and “Success,” to give them the force of 
symbols. 

Although Herrick blamed the artistic failure of A Life for a Life 
on the contemporaneousness of his parable, a better cause lay in his 
inability to carry out his allegorical intention completely. The 
story alternates between two modes of representation, between the 
drab realism of the suburban episodes and the allegory of the fabu- 
lous, consciously Dantesque pilgrimage of Hugh Grant and the 
Anarch; and, consequently, it must be regarded as an allegory 
containing unresolved realistic elements. “What is it,” Herrick 
once asked, echoing the bewildered reader’s query, “this amorphous 
novel, neither realism nor good red romance?” And his unsatisfac- 
tory answer illustrates as well as anything the peculiar weakness of 
the novel, a weakness arising from the unequal struggle of Herrick’s 
imagination with the large, vague shapes which he tried to subdue 
in his allegory: 

I wrote of Youth and Manhood, of the Foundling who having con- 
quered life then voluntarily abandoned all the personal advantages of the 
conflict; of Beauty that learns too late the lesson of life. I wrote also of 
Revolt, in the form of an Anarch, who was son to the man of Power and 
goes down to death with him in Hate. Also of the dispossessed in our 
social system in the figure of a woman of the streets, whose little worthless 
spark of life was cherished by the man who scorned the powerful.*® 


t A Life for a Life (New York, 1910}, p. 78. 
38 “Myself.” 
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The same diffuseness of intention, the same evidence of ideas super- 
ficially grasped, and the same appalling rhetoric may be found in 
the novel. If, as Herrick claimed, “it contains in its forgotten pages 
much of the best writing I have ever done or ever can hope to do””” 
(a statement we should be permitted to question), it also contains 
a large portion of his worst. When it failed with the public, it 
seemed to Herrick “that never again could he feel such fervor, 
such seriousness about anything, would never make the effort to go 
deep down into the womb of things.” It was a passing mood, he 
admitted, but a very real one, and it indicates how much of himself 
he had put into the book. 

What the novel amounts to finally is a forceful, if overwrought 
statement of most of the characteristic ideas brought forward in his 
previous books. Its importance resides in its affirmation of the 
doctrine of individual responsibility, the point to which Herrick 
always returned in his quest for a solution to the problem of the 
idealist in modern society. Hugh Grant, like Jack Pemberton, Eric 
Holden in The Healer, and Jarvis Thornton in Waste, is one of 
those “special souls who are willing to leave the game, to renounce 
winning” in the interests of human progress. 

In the realistic novels, no less than in the idealistic, the theme is 
one of personal revolt against the conditions of life, with the simple 
difference that the end is, more often than not, one of compromise. 
Here is where the rebels of the realistic novels, notably Adela 
Anthon in The Gospel of Freedom (1898) and Howard Sommers 
in The Web of Life (1900), differ from those of the idealistic. The 
former look for their salvation in a change of environment, occupa- 
. tion, marital status, or class identity; the latter look within them- 
selves, realizing that freedom is an individual spiritual concern 
largely independent of external circumstances, and so manage, 
through an intense effort of the will, to achieve a kind of victory 
attractive only to the idealist. 

The whole of Herrick’s criticism of American society is mean- 
ingless unless he can make us believe that the individual can to a 
large extent shape his own destiny. It was his complaint against 

3? Thid. 
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Zola, Hardy, and Norris that “their report of humanity tended to 
belittle the power and beauty of the individual, to subordinate him 
as a spiritual being to his physical and social environment.’ His 
whole viewpoint is regulated by two assumptions: that in matters 
of ethical conduct the individual must be held responsible, and that 
no interpretation of life that 1s wholly materialistic—that fails to 
take into account the spiritual aspirations of man—can be considered 
adequate. 

In his eulogy of Hugh Grant, one of the characters in A Life for a 
Life gives us the most complete statement in any of the novels of 
Herrick’s particular vision: 


To break the circle of ideas that dominate men ... that was what 
Hugh Grant believed must be done. The vicious circle was broken here 
for thousands by an act of supreme force from without [a reference to 
the earthquake]. But it must be done singly, individually, each with 
himself and those nearest his influence. The great end cannot come 
through political action, by theory or programme, by any division of the 
spoils, any readjustment of the laws, but only by Will—the individual 
good will to renounce, working against the evil will to possess... .% 


If there is a single text to be found in all of Herrick’s novels, this is 
it. 
*? Herrick MSS, “The Realistic Picture,” an unpublished lecture, delivered on tour, 


1924-1925. 
“8 P, 427. 
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I 


HERE IS LITTLE critical dispute today over Willa Cather’s 

position as a first-rate American novelist. Despite this agree- 
ment, few other contemporary novelists have been so consistently 
damned by faint praise; nor have many other novelists been so 
consistently evaluated by means of a single fixed interpretation of 
the author’s purpose. Because of at least two important factors, a 
novel may convey and absorb a variety of meanings: the most 
essential quotient is the author’s skill in the manipulation of his 
creative framework; another is the reader’s experience, for each 
brings to the work he is reading his own power of intellect, intensity 
of feeling, and weight of experience. Miss Cather’s specialized 
readers have been many, among them Clifton Fadiman, Lionel 
Trilling, Louis Kronenberger, Alfred Kazin, Maxwell Geismar, 
Percy H. Boynton, and E. K. Brown.’ With the exception of the 
last two critics, each of the others has for the most part tended to 
evaluate her work primarily by the standards—complex though 
they may be—of a social historian. Consequently, Miss Cather 


*Each of the novels examined in this study is in whole or in part directly related 
to Miss Cather’s idea of the frontier. For permission to quote from the works of Willa 
Cather, we wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the following publishers: to Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, for permission to quote from O Pioneers! (1913), 
The Song of the Lark (1915), My Antonia (1918); to Alfred A. Knopf, New York, for 
permission to quote from One of Ours (1922), A Lost Lady (1923), The Professor's House 
(1925), Death Comes for the Archbishop (1927), Shedows on the Rock (1931), Not 
Under Forty (1936). 

Louis Kronenberger, “Willa Cather,” Bookman, LXXIV, 134-140 (Oct, 1931); 
Clifton Fadiman, “Willa Cather: The Past Recaptured,” Nation, CXXXV, 563-565 (Dec. 
7, 1932); Lionel Trilling, “Willa Cather,” New Republic, XC, 10.13 (Feb. 10, 1937); 
Alfred Kazin, “Elegy and Satire: Willa Cather and Ellen Glasgow,” On Native Grounds 
(New York, 1942), pp. 247-257; Maxwell Geismar, “Willa Cather: Lady in the Wilderness,” 
The Last of the Provincials (Boston, 1947), pp. 153-222; Percy H. Boynton, “Willa Cather,” 
Some Contemporary Americans (Chicago, 1924), pp. 162-177; E. K. Brown, “Willa Cather 
and the West,” University of Toronto Quarterly, V, 544-566 (July, 1936). 
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emerges, according to their tenets, as the novelist of a reactionary 
agrarian movement, an escapist unable to deal with the problems of 
a progressive society, a “malicious” commentator upon a new 
American materialism. Such evaluations may or may not be justi- 
fied; but certainly they are limited. The critical weakness of. Miss 
Cather’s interpreters stems from their divorce of the content and 
form of the novels. The critic must be concerned not only with 
what is being said, but with the how and why of its saying. The 
divorce is a dangerous short cut, and its weakening effects have been 
written large over Willa Cather’s reputation. Very few of Miss 
Cather’s critics have attempted to see the over-all pattern of her 
novels, their profound basis of moral values which gives them uni- 
versality of theme, their classical unity and selectivity of details 
which enable the writer to co-ordinate structure and moral mean- 
ing. For Miss Cather, “the design is the story and the story is the 
design.”* 

The timeless frontiers of the American continent have given 
Miss Cather her most significant creative materials. In her novels 
which are concerned with the frontier, the clue to both “design” 
and “story” is the seeming simplicity which characterizes them. 
This is a deceptive simplicity since it emerges not from naiveté but 
from her deliberate and conscious theory of art. According to Miss 
Cather, “The higher processes of art are all processes of simplifica- 
tion. The novelist must learn to write, and then he must unlearn it; 
just as the modern painter learns to draw, and then learns when 
utterly to disregard his accomplishment... .”* In short, Willa 
Cather derives her simplicity from the effort to subordinate all de- 
tails and all subsidiary meanings to what she terms a “higher and 
truer effect.”> While she frequently—particularly in her descrip- 
tions—appears unnecessarily rhetorical, she presents a general im- 
pression of casual unaffectedness in her writing. Nevertheless, Willa 
Cather writes purposefully in all her novels of the frontier, directing 
her talents in each to the exposition of one lofty theme and always 
arriving, with varying success, at her ultimate moralistic goal. In 
the fulfilment of her aim, Miss Cather is singularly impressed by the 


3 “Miss Jewett,” Not Under Forty, pp. 77-78. 
““The Novel Démeublé,” Not Under Forty, pp. 48-49. 
5 Ibid. 
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artistic principle enunciated by the elder Dumas, who said that “to 
make a drama, a man needed one passion, and four walls.”® 

By evidence of her own often-repeated statements, Willa Cather 
centers her frontier novels about a single “passion” or theme, char- 
acterized by “persistence, survival, recurrence in the author’s mind.” 
That this single theme should “have ‘teased’ the mind for years” is 
no psychological or intellectual aberration. Indeed, according to I. 
A. Richards, “when a writer has found a theme or image which 
fixes a point of relative stability in the drift of experience, it is not 
to be expected that he will avoid it. Such themes are a means of 
orientation.” Thus, Miss Cather found the “point of relative 
stability” in the universal theme of man’s perpetual pilgrimage and 
struggle to find an ethical ideal, or in that of the barriers that cir- 
cumvent his attainment of that end. 

Part of the novelist’s art, Miss Cather well realized, is to associate 
and to make clear a moral purpose with each tale that is related. 
She therefore presents characters and situations that do more than 
form the framework of a story; they represent large and broad 
issues that she has observed in her experiences and readings and that 
she believes to be true. Each of her novels to be considered in this 
discussion, then, becomes in whole or in part an allegory built upon 
the one dominating theme mentioned above. By allegory we do 
not mean an arbitrary, static diagram of point-to-point equations; 
rather we wish merely to make clear that the surface narrative in 
Miss Cather’s novels is connected with a background meaning. 
Since allegories, with some remarkable exceptions like those of 
Franz Kafka, are essentially simple in treatment, Miss Cather’s 
avowed aim of simplicity is decidedly to the point. Far from pre- 
senting depths of personality, her characters offer a flat surface; her 
situations, in so far as they are counterparts of specific occurrences, 
are for the most part devoid of psychological complexity. In this 
respect Willa Cather may be compared with two notable allegorical 


*Thid., p. 51. Earlier, Miss Cather had cited this same dictum in The Song of the 
Lark, p. 140. 

7 “Miss Jewett,” Not Under Forty, p. 77. It is interesting to note that E. K. Brown 
(op. cit.) hints at a continuity of thematic characterization; that is, he suggests a few 
resemblances between the pioneers of the early Western novels and those of Death Comes 
for the Archbishop and Shadows on the Rock. 

* As cited by Robert Penn Warren in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner—A Poem of 
Pure Imagination: An Experiment in Reading (New York, 1946), p. 87. 
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writers, Hawthorne and Melville, who likewise presented few ani- 
mated characters. Their symbolic figures are vague when compared 
with the realistic people drawn by Fielding, Austen, Thackeray, or 
Dickens. Like Hawthorne and Melville, Miss Cather is interested 
primarily in the broad outline of human destiny, not in the motiva- 
tion of individual quirks and foibles. Her people and places are 
mainly convenient vehicles for ideas, presented in conventional novel 
form. The idea is the thing, and once the reader has grasped the 
intellectual motif, all the other elements fall into readily perceivable 
patterns. ) 

Examined in the aggregate, Miss Cather’s novels of the frontier 
reveal an allegory of the individual’s quest—his seeking and finding 
a direction of life? Born of the spirit, the quest is barren of all 
external and materialistic prompting. The pioneer’s yearning is, 
indeed, so basic to the inner spirit that it becomes a creative power, 
rich in imagination and spiritual values. “Desire is creation,” Miss 
Cather iterates, “is the magical element in that process.”*° Because 
the search for an ideal is synonymous with an innate groping for 
perfectibility, it has great moral value. And because, in Miss Cather’s 
philosophy, the mere desire for the ideal is in itself an act of creation, 
the creative instinct has aesthetic significance. That is to say, there 
is an indivisible union of the moral and the aesthetic, for, as Miss 
Cather writes, “artistic growth is, more than it is anything else, a 
refining of the sense of truthfulness.”** Hence Miss Cather’s char- 
acters, visionaries and mystics, heed only that something within 
themselves which they divine instinctively to be their real lives and 
consciousness. They choose as a result to forsake the fixed conven- 


*In an early critical work dealing necessarily with incomplete materials, Percy H. 
Boynton (op. cit.) concluded that Miss Cather’s artistic theme is the portrayal of self- 
fulfilment. ‘The focus is not on the individual as such, we believe, but upon the individual 
in his relationship to a higher order. 

2° The Professor's House, p. 29. In The Song of the Lark, pp. 75-76, the idea is 
repeated: “Nothing is far and nothing is near, if one desires... . There is only one big 
thing—desire.’* Translated into the doctrine of Catholicism, desire becomes synonymous 
with the miracle. ‘The people have loved miracles for so many hundred years, not as 
proof or evidence, but because they are the actual flowering of desire. In them the vague 
worship and devotion of the simple-hearted assumes a form. From being a shapeless 
longing, it becomes a beautiful image; a dumb rapture becomes a melody that can be 
remembered and repeated; and the experience of a moment, which might have been a lost 
ecstasy, is made an actual possession and can be bequeathed to another” (Shadows on the 
Rock, Pe 137). 

12 The Song of the Lark, p. 477. 
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tions of civilized society. They wander forth, instead, orphan souls, 
searching for an ideal—a divine presence in the early novels, or a 
Christian God in the later novels. Whether this ineffable being is 
a divine presence, pagan or Christian, He is endowed with certain 
immutable qualities. He is not a form but a power, a palpable 
presence but never imprisoned in matter.’* 

This spiritual odyssey drawn by Miss Cather is an eternal one, 
transcending both time and place. When she began her series of 
frontier novels, the West of America was her logical setting. She, 
like the Burdens of My Antonia, had left the fixed conventions of 
Virginia for a crude and rigorous Nebraska. Like the Burdens, she 
came to know the simple joys of a new land and the admirable 
qualities of an emigrant folk, Bohemians, Swedes, and the like. 
So at first she tapped her own limited experiences to present the 
pioneer spirit in a locale she came to know well. And always in 
the frontier novels, in the early as well as in the later ones, she 
underscores the yearning, the emotional grasping which give shape 
and substance to the spirit itself. 


When the road began to climb the first long swells of the Divide, 
Alexandra hummed an old Swedish hymn, and Emil wondered why 
his sister looked so happy. Her face was so radiant that he felt shy about 
asking her. For the first time, perhaps, since that land emerged from 
the waters of the geologic ages, a human face was set toward it with love 
and yearning. It seemed beautiful to her, rich and strong and glorious. 
Her eyes drank in the breadth of it, until her tears blinded her. Then 
the Genius of the Divide, the great, free spirit which breathes across it, 
must have bent lower than it ever bent to a human will before. The 
history of every country begins in the heart of a man or a woman.” 


But the prairie of the Middle West, Miss Cather came to realize, 
was only one frontier, and the pioneer immigrants were only a 


13 Such a concept is typical of Miss Cather’s fusion of Roman Stoicism and basic 
Christianity. In the early novels she speaks of divinity in philosophical terminology; in the 
later novels she translates her ideas of divinity into purely Christian terms. But whether 
Stoic or Christian her conception of the godhead is always the same: “. . . in his essence 
a living all-wise Being; in his attributes immortal, immutable, active and benevolent; in 
his disposition occupied in contemplating and controlling his great work the universe, and 
in his relation to his creatures constantly concerned for their comfort and happiness.” (Such 
is the Stoic definition of the first-moving principle as stated by E. Vernon Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism, Cambridge, 1911, p. 229.) For a further discussion of this same problem, see 
below, pp. 85-87. 

18 O Pioneers!, p. 65. 
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single people. Her expanded interests, for example, revealed to her 
the possibilities of establishing the same spiritual motivation among 
the cliff dwellers and the fulfilment of their primitive culture. In 
their houses of hewn rock, Miss Cather said, “a dream had been 
dreamed . . . long ago, in the night of ages, and the wind had whis- 
pered some promise to the sadness of the savage.” 


The rock of Acoma had never been taken by a foe but once,—by 
Spaniards in armour. It was very different from a mountain fastness; 
more lonely, more stark and grim, more appealing to the imagination. 
The rock, when one came to think of it, was the utmost expression of 
human need; even mere feeling yearned for it; it was the highest com- 
parison of loyalty in love and friendship. Christ Himself had used that 
comparison for the disciple to whom He gave the keys of His Church. 
And the Hebrews of the Old Testament, always being carried captive 
into foreign lands,—their rock was an idea of God, the only thing their 
conquerors could not take from them.” | 


In Shadows on the Rock the spiritual seeking, again, was the chief 
stimulus for the pioneer French in seventeenth-century Canada. And 
on the strength of this seeking, they, like the cliff dwellers, found 
their rock and built a civilized island in the midst of barbarism. 


Why, the priest wondered, were these fellows always glad to get back 
to Kebec? Why did they come at all? Why should this particular cliff 
in the wilderness be echoing tonight with French songs, answering to the 
French tongue? He recalled certain naked islands in the Gulf of the 
St. Lawrence; mere ledges of rock standing up a little out of the sea, 
where the sea birds came every year to lay their eggs and rear their 
young in the caves and hollows; where they screamed and flocked to- 
gether and made a clamour, while the winds howled around them, and 
the spray beat over them. This headland was scarcely more than that; 
a crag where for some reason human beings built themselves nests in the 
rock, and held fast.7® 


And finally, it brought the Catholic missionaries of Death Comes 
for the Archbishop to the great Southwest. In this unbounded area 
of the Ur-Americas the reverend fathers finally approach their goal 
—primitive Christianity untainted by materialism. It is this kind 


4 The Song of the Lark, p. 306. 
%8 Death Comes for the Archbishop, p. 98. 
7° Shadows on the Rock, pp. 225-226. 
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of setting that can make altogether credible the parable of the 
Holy Mexican Family.” And from such a setting the French 
fathers drew the full force of their religion. 


Beautiful surroundings, the society of learned men, the charm of 
noble women, the graces of art, could not make up to him for the loss 
of those light-hearted mornings of the desert, for that wind that made 
one a boy again. He had noticed that this particular quality in the air 
of new countries vanished after they were tamed by man and made to 
bear harvests. Parts of Texas and Kansas that he had first known as 
open range had since been made into rich farming districts, and the air 
had quite lost that lightness, that dry aromatic odour. The moisture 
of plowed land, the heaviness of Jabour and growth and grain-bearing, 
utterly destroyed it; one could breathe that only on the bright edges of 
the world, on the great grass plains or the sage-brush desert. 

That air would disappear from the whole earth in time, perhaps; but 
long after his day. He did not know just when it had become so neces- 
sary to him, but he had come back to die in exile for the sake of it. Some- 
thing soft and wild and free, something that whispered to the ear on the 
pillow, lightened the heart, softly, softly picked the lock, slid the bolts, 
and released the prisoned spirit of man into the wind, into the blue and 
gold, into the morning, into the morning!*® 


Thus, Miss Cather’s conception of spiritual desire and yearning 
is for the most part associated with the frontier. But the frontier 
is not the scene of melodramatic adventure and outlawry; it is not an 
economic, sociological force. It is the locale of idealistic quests, 
spiritual struggles, and religious awareness. Her frontier is as 
much a philosophical concept as it is a physical actuality. 

Just as Miss Cather’s idea of the frontier was one of subtle fusion 
of the real and the ideal, so her handling of the spiritual quest is a 
similar blend of the intangible and the material. The quest was 
always against the odds of monumental, physical struggle, being 


7 The entire atmosphere of Death Comes for the Archbishop is one of a primitive 
Christianity. It is an atmosphere which draws its “greatness” from its “simplicity.” For 
Miss Cather “there is always something charming in the idea of greatness returning to 
simplicity—the queen making hay among the country girls—but how much more endearing 
was the belief that They, after so many centuries of history and glory, should return to 
play Their first parts, in the persons of a humble Mexican family, the lowliest of the lowly, 
the poorest of the poor,—in a wilderness at the end of the world, where the angels could 
scarcely find Them!” (Death Comes for the Archbishop, p. 284). See also the story of 
the Pima Indian convert in the same work, pp. 207-208. 

28 bid., pp. 276-277. 
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inextricably linked with a seemingly cruel, insensitive nature. It is 
this aspect of the seeking that Willa Cather treats most capably. 
With artistic insight she saw and portrayed the paradox involved 
in the struggle itself. Her characters, whether immigrant pioneers 
or erudite Frenchmen, are long sheltered by fixed social traditions. 
Suddenly they find themselves engaged in conflict with a primeval 
force that is infinitely older than the traditions themselves. The 
irony implicit in the paradox is further enforced by the realism with 
which the struggle is described. Indeed, Miss Cather, who was so 
skeptical of the validity of physical concreteness,” limits her use of 
realistic details largely to the description of this struggle. Actually, 
the realism was implicit in the situation itself. Her pioneers were 
a people fighting to master a language, to conquer the soil, to hold 
their land, and to establish for themselves a set of working ethical 
doctrines. Abandoning their earlier unsatisfactory environment with 
its decadent mores, they bring only their yearning, their religion, 
and the best of their culture into the wilderness to prepare them- 
selves for a newly purposeful life. 


Inferretque deos Latio. When an adventurer carries his gods with 
him into a remote and savage country, the colony he founds will, from 
the beginning, have graces, traditions, riches of the mind and spirit”? 


Obviously, there is no despair in Miss Cather’s philosophy of an 
absolute idealism. Accordingly, the pioneer spirit was innately vic- 
torious because—and only because—it was an ideal, a dream of 
youth; and “to fulfill the dreams of one’s youth,” argued the mis- 
sionary priests in Death Comes for the Archbishop, “that is the best 
that can happen to man.””* Indeed, to Captain Forrester of A Lost 
Lady, the dream, the idea was at its very inception “an accomplished - 
fact.” Thus, for the pioneer the hardships which he endures and 


1° See below, pp. 79-80. , 

Shadows on the Rock, p. 98. There occurs in this same work, pp. 24 ff, a long 
discussion of the need for transplanting in modified form the age-old traditions and 
conventions of European society into the new soil of the frontier. 

*1 Death Comes for the Archbishop, pp. 263-264. 

3a 4 Lost Lady; p. 55. See also The Professor's House, p. 29: “A man can do anything 
if he wishes to enough, St. Peter believed. . . . If there were an instrument by which 
to measure desire, one could foretell achievement.” In O Proneers!, p. 48, Miss Cather 
says that “a pioneer should have imagination, should be able. to enjoy the idea of things 
more than the things themselves.” And in One of Ours, the idea appears in the following 
form: “Ideals were not archaic things, beautiful and impotent; they were the real sources 
of power among men.” (p. 420). 
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the struggles which he undergoes are merely a test. For after long 
strife he seems to advance in his spiritual quest, arriving at a tri- 
umph that for him is ultimate proof that his way is the only right 
way. 

Human experience is a graph of rising and falling events, cor- 
responding to man’s fortunes and misfortunes. And man, Miss 
Cather believed, is responsible for his periods of rise and of decline. 
Once he begins to lose sight of spiritual ideals and to give precedence 
to material gains, he negates his spiritual advance. The frontiers- 
man or pioneer—the term is of little consequence—represents for 
Willa Cather the creature of his own desires, for good or evil. In 
recording his adventures she constantly emphasizes his inner 
strength and weakness and the decay that results once he permits 
himself the luxury of material desire. The wish for good demands 
particular strength if the pioneer is to withstand the debilitating 
force of a materialistic society. Good intentions alone are in- 
sufficient; the man of true spirit must supplement purpose with 
active striving. This recognition leads Miss Cather to her philo- 
sophical interpretation of life as a kind of gigantic tug-of-war, 
with idealism tugging against materialism. The theme that de- 
velops throughout her novels is devastatingly plausible, for mate- 
rialism inevitably seems to exhibit the superior strength. But the 
essentially optimistic Willa Cather searches beyond contemporary 
society. Instead she examines man’s trials in other eras. Always 
the conclusion is the same and implacable. Cyclically, even as mate- 
rial progress and evil flower from yearning and desire, good must 
ultimately come from the temporary condition of evil. 

Unlike many of the other novelists of her generation who set 
themselves up as dispassionate or satirical observers of mankind, 
Willa Cather records her theme with delicate, subjective adumbra- 
tions. In so doing she follows an anti-realistic tradition already 
established in the nineteenth century by Hawthorne and James, and 
by E. M. Forster in the twentieth. Turning away from a tendency 
current in her generation toward muscular realism, Miss Cather 
says: 

There is a popular superstition that “realism” asserts itself in the cata- 
loguing of a great number of material objects, in explaining mechanical 
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processes, the methods of operating manufactories and trades, and in 
minutely and unsparingly describing physical sensations. But is not 
realism, more than it is anything else, an attitude of mind on the part 
of the writer toward his material, a vague indication of the sympathy 
and candour with which he accepts, rather than chooses, his theme??? 


She objects, then, to the merciless uninterpretative reports on the 
condition of mankind—mere photographic observations. She 
strives, instead, to modify physical probability with moral necessity. 
Miss Cather arrives at an artistic theory that is much akin to Haw- 
thorne’s when he proposed the distinction between Romance and 
Novel.* But even closer is she to Henry James’s opinion of the 
realistic and the romantic, 


. .. the real represents to my perception the things we cannot possibly 
not know, sooner or later, in one way or another. ... The romantic 
stands, on the other hand, for the things that, with all the facilities in the 
world, all the wealth and all the courage and all the wit and all the 
adventure, we never can directly know; the things that can reach us only 
through the beautiful circuit and subterfuge of our thought and desire.” 


And Willa Cather is undeniably motivated throughout her works 
by the twin ideas, beauty and desire. Although there is danger of 
conventional tags and diversity of terms, it is apparent that all three 
novelists—Hawthorne, James, and Cather—were defending roman- 
ticism and in particular that aspect of romanticism commonly 
called moral realism, “which is not the awareness of morality itself 


but of the contradictions, paradoxes and dangers of living the moral 
life.”?° 


II 


For the enunciation of her theme Miss Cather turns inevitably to 
the use of symbols. The moral idea for her is always an empirical 
one. As a novelist she faces the necessity of making clear and cred- 
ible her underlying theme. This she discovers. she can do most 
readily with symbols which illustrate and magnify her ideas in con- 
crete terms. To understand Willa Cather, therefore, is to under- 


79 “The Novel Démeublé,” Not Under Forty, p. 45. 

*4 Preface to The House of the Seven Gables. 

25 As cited by F. O. Matthiessen, Henry James: The Major Phase (New York, 1944), 
p. 103. 

28 Lionel Trilling, E. M. Forster (Norfolk, Conn., 1943), pp. 11-12. 
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stand her meaningful employment of a system of symbols, all of 
which are segments of the whole theme. Each symbol is a part of 
but inseparable from the whole. For a better understanding of Miss 
Cather as a symbolist, we may refer to Coleridge on this particular 
aspect of symbolism. 


...a Symbol . . . is characterized by a translucence of the Special in the 
Individual or of the General in the Especial or of the Universal in the 
General. Above all by the translucence of the Eternal through and in the 
Temporal. It always partakes of the Reality which it renders intelligible; 
and while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a living part in that 
Unity; of which it is the representative.?” 


In Miss Cather’s work, by this criterion, the symbol concretely 
represents the idea, giving it strength, magnitude, and reality. 
So tightly co-ordinated are her symbols with the ideas they project 
that no one may be divorced or altered without inestimable damage 
to the whole. This becomes particularly apparent from the sys- 
tematic, chronological examination of her writings. The idea is 
the reality, the reality is the idea. 

Although Willa Cather built up a careful scheme of symbols, 
she was in no sense a formal devotee of any of the “schools” that 
followed the European symbolistes of the late nineteenth century. 
Never does she indulge in the private, excessively subjective sym- 
bolism that began with Mallarmé and Baudelaire and culminated 
with Yeats. Hers is not an imagination that can work with the 
obscure and the esoteric. She does not say with Verlaine, “Pas de 
couleur, rien que la nuance.” To the contrary, the aesthetic is for 
her never an isolated measure of artistic skill, art for art’s sake. The 
aesthetic she always associates with her moral purpose, and this she 
must exemplify through the use of crystalline, objective symbols. 
Her symbols are not like Yeats’s, tests of private ingenuity and 
nebulosity. They are symbols of necessity ;”* that is, they have their 
origins in the meaningful pattern of universal human experience. 

For her principal symbol Miss Cather takes the vast panorama of 
an untamed land. Now any symbol, be it the remotely subjective, 
aesthetic tool of Yeats or the relatively objective device of Miss 
Cather, may have a complexity of meanings. No symbol can sub- 


T The Statesman’s Manual (London, 1816), p. 37. 
38 For this term we are indebted to Robert Penn Warren, op. cit., p. 75. 
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mit to. arbitrary definition, although it must of course have a funda- 
mental meaning in the author’s intention. The meaning must be 
interpreted, rather than defined, in the light of the experience 
brought to the work by each reader. Since, as we have already sug- 
gested, no two sets of experience are identical, there must be con- 
siderable diversity of exact interpretation. The writer, likewise, may 
frequently emboss levels and degrees of meaning on each symbol. 
This becomes the case with Miss Cather. Thus in her work we 
must recognize the complex function of her symbols. For example, 
the symbol of the land has several thematic levels, all essentially and 
inevitably integrated. Note, for instance, that she sees in the land 
a common and spiritual meeting ground for her idealistic pioneers. 
Then she links to this idea the importance of the land as a place of 
spiritual sanctuary. Yet she is impressed that the land, or nature, 1s 
an overwhelming force often capable of rigorous subjection even 
while it may offer protection. But, above all, she will never have us 
forget that the land is the manifestation of a divine, supersensible 
force. 

As a place of communion for idealistic pioneers, Miss Cather 
exalts the land. It is the consecrated, tangible evidence of a superior 
authority and is imbued with the might of that force. The irresist- 
ible sense of a God-inspiring unity is intuitive for Miss Cather’s 
pioneers; such a recognition of the divine workings of creation is 
the root of her theosophic implications. For to obey authority man 
must in some way identify authority. The pioneer’s chief aware- 
ness is based on the original unity of the earth. He sees the earth, 
the spirit of a stern but not necessarily orthodox deity, jealously 
protecting its harmony which he must associate with his own well- 
being. Jealously, as Miss Cather describes it, and at any cost, the 
dominance of the deity with its fierce and overwhelming strength 
must be retained. 


The little town behind them had vanished as if it had never been, had 
fallen behind the swell of the prairie, and the stern frozen country received 
them into its bosom. The homesteads were few and far apart; here 
and there a windmill gaunt against the sky, a sod house crouching in a 
hollow. But the great fact was the land itself, which seemed to over- 
whelm the little beginnings of human society that struggled in its sombre 
wastes. It was from facing this vast hardness that the- boy’s mouth had 
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become so bitter; because he felt that men were too weak to make any 
mark here, that the land wanted to be let alone, to preserve its own 
fierce strength, its peculiar, savage kind cf beauty, its uninterrupted 
mournfulness.” 


In all of the frontier novels is a pervasive religious spirit of the 
land that is Miss Cather’s deliberate attempt to arrive at a tone 
parallel with that of the introspective searching of the Old Testa- 
ment. The entire frontier tradition with which she deals is molded 
‘in the cast of a stern element; simplicity and goodness are derived 
from harsh nature through an awareness of, and an acquiescence in, 
some divine supervision. Miss Cather’s pioneers, like the ancient 
wandering tribes of Israel, have gone into the wilderness, at once 
searching for an ideal and seeking a sanctuary from a troubled 
existence. And there, in the wilderness, they often find their sanctu- 


In an example already cited from Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, we see the summation of everything that Miss Cather means 
by sanctuary. For pagan and Christian, for skeptic and believer, 
there was always a refuge. The symbol was simple and elemental. 
In O Pioneers! and My Antonia it was the land itself. But frequently 
the symbol was narrowed and made more specific. In The Song 
of the Lark, The Professor’s House, Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, and Shadows on the Rock, the concentrated symbol becomes 
a rock rising out of the land. The rock is at once accessible to the 
comfort of a primitive devotion, and a warning to materialistic 
desire. At the same time it is in a profoundly mysterious way the 
end of the quest. This is the lesson that makes itself clear through 
the Catholic eyes of a Bishop Latour or of the people of seventeenth- 
century Canada. And again it is the lesson to be sought by those 
people who seek a spiritual belief in an absolute unimpaired by 
creed. This is the revelation that comes to a Thea Kronborg. and a 
Tom Outland. 

Man stands in an enigmatic relationship to nature, in Miss 
Cather’s world of the frontiersman. His world, in juxtaposition to 
the universal scheme of creation, is microcosmic. The larger 
macrocosm, the essence of an omnipresent divinity, looms as a pro- 


3 O Pioneers!, p. 15. See also pp. 19 ff. and 118 in the same work. 
30 See above, n. 15. 
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tection and a threat. But the threat need trouble only those who 
fail to pay due homage to a superior will. Shelter, not harm, will be 
the reward of those who have learned the lesson of a supernal order 
and are sincerely reverent in their acknowledgment. The reader 
of Miss Cather must be aware that nature, as she depicts it, is capable 
of objective beneficence but has no anthropomorphic properties to 
link it directly with man. Nature is at once a barrier and a refuge. 
But always nature is the idée fixe in the pioneer’s life. The laws of 
nature are immutable. They are the eternal verities with which 
man must comply; they never bend to man’s will. In an attempt to 
crystallize this relationship, Miss Cather uses a constantly recurring 
artistic device. She always portrays man on a reduced scale, and at 
the same time she projects the phenomena of nature in heroic pro- 
portions. 


Presently we saw a curious thing: There were no clouds, the sun was 
going down in a limpid, gold-washed sky. Just as the lower edge of the 
red disc rested on the high fields against the horizon, a great black 
figure suddenly appeared on the face of the sun.... On some upland 
farm, a plough had been left standing in the field. The sun was 
sinking just behind it. Magnified across the distance by the horizontal 
light, it stood out against the sun, was exactly contained within the circle 
of the disc; the handles, the tongue, the share—black against the molten 
red. There it was, heroic in size, a picture writing on the sun. 

Even while we whispered about it, our vision disappeared; the ball 
dropped and dropped until the red tip went beneath the earth. The fields 
below us were dark, the sky was growing pale, and that forgotten plow 
had sunk back to its own littleness somewhere on the prairie! 


Miss Cather depicts the pioneer in an ironic, uneven fight against 
the inflexible force of the land. This is a conflict that he may win 
only by spiritual submission, not by physical strength. By his act 
of submission the pioneer is in effect helping the fulfilment of his 
own destiny.” The idea becomes paradoxical because the very land 


3t My Antonia, p. 279. 

*2 Miss Cather draws two portraits of individuals submerged and destroyed by the land. 
‘These are the portraits of Bergson in O Pioneers! and Shimerda in My Antonia. Both 
men were already old when they came to the prairie of the Middle West. They clung 
tenaciously to the habits, traditions, and motivations of their European environments. 
‘They were cither unwilling or unable to modify their earlier belief or to adjust it to a 
locale which left no room for the softness and sentimental overtones of European culture. 
For example, “John Bergson had the Old-World belief that land, in itself, is desirable. 
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that harbors him is set forth as cruel and elemental. For her prin- 
ciple she cogitates a scheme of existence hypothesized long before by 
the Roman Stoics.** They too promulgated the need for obeisance 
to a superior force. With the Stoics Willa Cather adopts the posi- 
tion that man cannot reject destiny.** His success lies in submission 
to the demiurge that controls his fate, his failure in rebellion against 
that same spirit. Like the Stoics, Miss Cather finds submission a 
virtue, restlessness and indecision its opposite. Nature for all its 
apparent cruelty, consequently, is the force that will temper the 
pioneer and bring him to his peace—his ultimate goal—as a result 
of his acquiescence. Only by an ethical courage can he withstand 
the land. The warm, pleasant summers lull him into a false sense 
of security. But in winter the land is another matter. “It is like 
an iron country, and the spirit is oppressed by its rigor and melan- 
choly. One could easily believe that in that dead landscape the 
germs of life and fruitfulness were extinct forever.’ Man is but a 


But this land was an enigma. It was like a horse that no one knows how to break to 
harness, that runs wild and kicks things to pieces” (O Pioneers!, pp. 21-22). With such 
an attitude, John Bergson’s desire for the land turns to hatred and rebellion. And so he 
dies, destroyed by the land which he once so desired. His daughter, however, by her 
own admission looks to the land only with “love and understanding.” And she waits 
passively and submissively for the land to redeem her faith (fbid., pp. 307 ff.). 

33 For the parallel, cf. E. Vernon Arnold, op. cit., pp. 199-200. 

34 This idea is so implicit in Miss Cather's theme that it is difficult to find an overt 
statement. Alexandra in O Pioneers! and Antonia in My Antonia are both called fatalists, 
both maintaining an impervious calm and both subordinating their own personalities to that 
of the land itself. Claude Wheeler in One of Ours indulges in a sentimental and c aasi- 
philosophical] fatalism and attributes all the events in his life to a destiny which he simul- 
taneously condemns and exalts. Monsieur Auclair in Shadows on the Rock, Miss Cather’s 
closest approximation to the Roman Stoic, sees all of human life governed by a philosophical 
principle over which one has no control and which he identifies with “fate” or “destiny.” 
The most clear-cut staternent of fatalistic submission occurs in My Antonia. “I tried to 
go to sleep, but the jolting made me bite my tongue, and I soon began to ache all over. 
When the straw settled down I had a hard bed. Cautiously I slipped from under the 
buffalo hide, got up on my knees and peered over the side of the wagon. There seemed to 
be nothing to see; no fences, no creeks or trees, no hills or fields. ïf there was a road, 
I could not make it out in the faint starlight. There was nothing but land: not a country 
at all, but the material out of which countries are made. No, there was nothing but 
land. . . . I had the feeling that the world was left behind, that we had got over the 
edge of it, and were outside man’s jurisdiction. . . . But this was the complete dome of 
heaven, all there was of it... . Between that earth and that sky I felt erased, blotted out. 
I did not say my prayers that night: here, I felt, what would be would be” (My Antonia, 
pp. 7-8). 

At the same time that the over-all pattern of one’s life is shaped by an uncontrollable 
destiny, one has the power to work within the limits of that destiny; one has the power 
to shape the single day, the single event. See Shadows on the Rock, p. 198. 

35 O Pioneers!, pp. 187-188. 
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tiny element in a supreme irony, struggling like an animal while 
nature withdraws her support “in the season in which [she] re- 
cuperates, in which she sinks to sleep between the fruitfulness of 
autumn and the passion of spring.”** But certainly Miss Cather’s 
philosophy is not one of despair. The seasons are merely tests of 
determination.” “And yet,” she writes, “down under the frozen 
crusts, at the roots of the trees, the secret of life was still safe, warm 
as the blood in one’s heart; and the spring would come again! Oh, 
it would come again.”*° 

Again drawing inspiration from a source common to both 
Stoicism and biblical Christianity, Willa Cather sees conclusive and 
definite proof of a supernal will in the natural order and harmony 
everywhere about the pioneer. Whether in the orderly arrange- 
ment of forests, prairies, and mountains, or of the constellations 
overhead, the regularity that betokens the perfection of the works 
of a divine power is ever apparent. To Miss Cather, as to Cicero 
and Seneca and the Psalmist,’ the contemplation of the celestial 
bodies leads to the full perception of a divine spirit and the mag- 
nificence of its work. 


Alexandra drew her shawl closer about her and stood leaning against 
the frame of the mill, looking at the stars which glittered so keenly 
through the frosty autumn air. She always loved to watch them, to 
think of their vastness and distance, and of their ordered march. It 
fortified her to reflect upon the great operations of nature, and when she 
thought of the Jaw that lay behind them, she felt a sense of personal 


security.” 

*° Thid., p. 187. 

37 The hardships which the pioneer must sustain are not in themselves evil. Actually, 
they are tests imposed by a divine power upon man so that man himself can prove his 
worth. In setting forth this thesis, Miss Cather follows in part the Stoic conception of 
the origin of evil. According to Seneca, ‘‘‘No man... seems to me more unhappy 
than one who has never met with adversity.’ For such a man has never had an opportuni- 
ty to test himself. Though all things have flowed to him according to his prayer, though 
even before his prayer, nevertheless the gods have passed an adverse judgment upon him. 
He was deemed unworthy ever to gain the victory over Fortune. . .” (“On Providence,” 
Moral Essays, ed. John W. Basore, Loeb Classical Library, 1928, p. 17). 

38 © Pioneerst, p. 202. 

9° Cicero, De natura deorum, ed. H. Rackham, Loeb Classical Library, 1933, pp. 137- 
139. See also pp. 125-127 in the same work. The idea appears constantly in Seneca’s 
essays and epistles. See particularly, Of Benefits, Epistle XC, and The Natural Questions, 
passim. At least two notable expressions of this idea are to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment: Psalm 19; Daniel 5. 

t O Pioneers!, pp. 70-71. The idea is repeated in One of Ours, p. 229: “. . . Claude 
walked . . . under the frosty brilliance of the winter stars. As he looked up at them, 
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It is not enough for the successful pioneer merely to recognize this 
natural order as the law of a superior force. He must seek to 
reaffirm it in his own everyday life. Thus Alexandra in her farm, 
which is the test of her personality and the expression of her being, 
. seeks to imitate the order of a form which she vaguely and un- 
consciously recognizes as divine. 

When you go out of the house into the flower garden, there you feel 
again the order and fine arrangement manifest all over the great farm; 
in the fencing and hedging, in the windbreaks and sheds, in the sym- 
metrical pasture ponds, planted with scrub willow to give shade to the 
cattle in fly-time. There is even a white row of bee-hives in the orchard, 
under the walnut trees. You feel that, properly, Alexandra’s house is 


the big out-of-doors, and that it is in the soil that she expresses herself 
best. 


For the pioneer, success and failure alike, the land is every- 
where and inescapable. Ultimately all distinction vanishes between 
the pioneer spirit and the land. One merges into the other, and each 
is an extension of the other. By this measure, to cite an instance, 
Alexandra, the essence of the pioneer spirit, and the land, the sym- 
bol of the conclusive goal of the pioneer quest, coalesce their identi- 
ties. 


There were certain days in her life, outwardly uneventful, which 
Alexandra remembered as peculiarly happy; days when she was close 
to the flat, fallow world about her, and felt, as it were, in her own body 
the joyous germination in the soil,*? 


ii 


The land is, indeed, Miss Cather’s chief symbol through which 
she may interpret a spiritual striving in realistic detail. The land is 


he felt more than ever thar they must have something to do with the fate of nations, and 
with the incomprehensible things that were happening in the world. In the ordered 
universe there must be some mind that read the riddle of this one unhappy planet, that 
knew what was forming in the dark eclipse of this hour.” 

4 0O Pioneers!, p. 84. For the translation of this idea into Catholic terms, see Miss 
Cather’s description of the nuns in Quebec, their recognition of the “well-ordered universe 
about them” and their subsequent devotion to order in their own daily lives (Shadows on 
the Rock, pp. 97-98). 

“"O Pioneers!, pp. 203-204. The idea is repeated again in this same work (p. 309): 
“Fortunate country, that is one day to receive hearts like Alexandra’s into its bosom, to 
give them out again in the yellow wheat, in the rustling corn, in the shining eyes of 
youth!” And in My Antonia the identification continues. “More than any other person 
we remembered, [Antonia] seemed to mean to us the country, the conditions, the whole 
adventure of our childhood” (My Antonia, p. x). 
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tangible evidence of man’s ability to thrust himself into an alien 
wilderness, to abandon his old modes of living and thinking, and 
to seek a course of moral good. The land with its paradoxical 
union of violent force and fruitful beneficence symbolizes the final 
and absolute peace which satisfies and concludes man’s spiritual 
quest. As such, it is part of an experience that at some time has 
been common to all peoples. Yet as a symbol, it does not com- 
pletely satisfy Miss Cather; she gropes for new devices to express 
this same idea and finds that the pioneer spirit of the ancient past 
correspondingly leads to an answer. Hence she lessens her emphasis 
on the ideal nature of the land in novels other than O Pioneers! and 
My Antonia, and focuses on the image of the historical absolute 
(or ideal, since the two terms are synonymous in Miss Cather’s 
ethic). Although Miss Cather chooses to minimize the symbol of 
the land or reduce it to relative obscurity in her later novels, she 
never allows it to vanish completely. Even if often only by sug- 
gestion, the magnetic attraction of the land draws her people in 
The Song of the Lark, One of Ours, A Lost Lady, Death Comes for 
the Archbishop, and Shadows on the Rock. Actually, we must rec- 
ognize that the land and the historical absolute are parallel for her 
in symbolic meaning; both become the manageable representation 
of the ideal of the primal quest. This is best exemplified in the 
ancient struggle of the cliff dwellers treated in The Song of the 
Lark, where Miss Cather first initiates the idea, and in The Pro- 
fessor’s House and Death Comes for the Archbishop, where she 
further expands the idea. 

The symbol of the historical ideal is more complex than the 
symbol of the land. The historical ideal is an abstraction which 
Miss Cather employs to modify another abstraction—man’s spiritual 
quest. Her use of an abstract symbol is a seeming contradiction in 
terms, but any misinterpretation is readily clarified by analysis of 
her second major symbol. The logical point of departure is the 
question: Precisely what is Miss Cather’s symbol of the historical 
ideal? The symbol is the novelist’s subjective interpretation of a 
primitive people whose culture survives only as meager archeological 
remains on the mesas of the Southwest. The symbol is effective 
because of its complexity. It is not merely a sign or “picture 
writing”; nor is it only an idea. Actually, the symbol is an indi- 
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visible combination of both and draws its strength from the special 
complex of emotional attitudes with which Miss Cather handles it. 
A casual analysis would suggest an apparent paradox in the symbol 
itself because Miss Cather turns to an elemental society for the lesson 
that she would teach to her contemporaries. In all actuality this is 
no paradox. The cliff dwellers are primitive but not in degree of 
culture or civilization. Indeed, their culture is comparable, in her 
eyes, with the best in all cultures. Timeless in spirit, the cliff- 
dwellers are yet primitive only in point of time of historical exist- 
ence. The idea becomes clearer upon comparison with Miss Cather’s 
earlier symbol of the land. In her use of this symbol she arrived at 
the ultimate conclusion that the ethically best man is he who lives 
closest to nature. She turns then to the cliff dwellers and finds that 
their ethical goodness stems, in accentuated significance, from spirit- 
ual proximity to nature. 

Miss Cather’s perception of the historical ideal as a dual device 
for coupling man’s perpetual quest and the eternal victory of good 
is most effective in The Song of the Lark, The Professor’s House and 
Death Comes for the Archbishop; for in them she adapts the culture 
of the cliff dwellers to her theory of the ideal and finds it propitious. 
Like the tales of the pioneers in the novels of the West, the legends 
of the cliff dwellers typify man’s struggle for an absolute. During 
their searching for this same absolute, the cliff dwellers were con- 
fronted by the grim necessity of fighting for existence, harried as 
they were by the rigors of nature and the persecutions of their 
Spanish or Indian inquisitors. Actually theirs too was the eternal 
struggle of idealism against materialism. 


I see them here, isolated, cut off from other tribes, working out their 
destiny, making their mesa more and more worthy to be a home for man, 
purifying life by religious ceremonies and observances, caring respectfully 
for their dead, protecting the children, doubtless entertaining some 
feelings of affection and sentiment for this stronghold where they were 
at once so safe and so comfortable, where they had practically overcome 
the worst hardships that primitive man had to fear. | They were, per- 
haps, too far advanced for their time and environment. 

They were probably wiped out, utterly exterminated, by some roving 
Indian tribe without culture or domestic virtues, some horde that fell 
upon them in their summer camp and destroyed them for their hides and 
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clothing and weapons, or from mere love of slaughter. I feel sure that 
these brutal invaders never even learned of the existence of this mesa, 
honeycombed with habitations. If they had come here, they would have 
destroyed. They killed and went their way.’ 


For Miss Cather, then, the cliff dwellers symbolize the victory of 
good through the perpetuation of their cultural remains and the 
condemnation by history of their oppressors. 

- The philosophical truths of the past as they offer a solution to 
existence in the present are understood by people with transcendent 
imaginations and deep-rooted spiritual values.** As the land offers 
a way of ethical life to those with the genuine humility that stems 
from a sympathetic understanding of a superior force, so a knowl- 
edge of the historical ideal offers strength to those who can convert 
their knowledge to true understanding. Miss Cather, as a result of 
this consistent thesis, selects visionaries or people with acute inward 
perception to motivate her symbolism of the historical ideal and to 
give it immediate application. Thea Kronborg, Ray Kennedy, and 
Tom Outland are all spiritual introverts able to profit from the 
lesson of the past. Father Latour, likewise, is introspective and 
capable of deep understanding, though he already has the strength 
of a dogmatic, yet nonetheless intensely emotional and introverted, 
religious experience. He, in short, discovered the goal of his quest 
in Catholicism; but he can understand the inspiration of a com- 
parable if pagan philosophy. All these dreamers are admirable 


“8 The Professor's House, pp. 220-221. 

“*The reaction of Thea Kronborg and Tom Outland to the remains of the cliff 
dwellers takes the form of a vague mystic experience. Thus Tom, speaking of the mesa, 
says: “This was the first time I ever saw it as a whole. It all came together in my under- 
standing, as a series of experiments do when you begin to see where they are leading. 
Something had happened in me that made it possible for me to co-ordinate and simplify, 
and that process, going on in my mind, brought with it great happiness. It was possession. 
The excitement of my first discovery was a very pale feeling compared to this one. For 
me the mesa was no longer an adventure, but a religious emotion. I had read of filial piety 
in the Latin poets, and I knew that was what I felt for this place. It had formerly been 
mixed up with other motives; but now that they were gone, I had my happiness 
unalloyed. . . . I can scarcely hope that life will give me another summer like that one. 
It was my high tide. Every morning, when the sun's rays first hit the mesa top, while 
the rest of the world was in shadow, I wakened with the feeling that I had found 
everything, instead of having lost everything. Nothing tired me. Up there alone, a close 
neighbour to the sun, I seemed to get the solar energy in some direct way. And at night, 
when I watched it drop down behind the edge of the plain below me, I used to feel that 
I couldn’t have borne another hour of that consuming light, that I was full to the brim, 
and needed dark and sleep” (The Professor’s House, pp. 250-252). For a like statement of 
Thea’s reaction, see The Song of the Lark, pp. 302-303. 
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tools for the development of Miss Cather’s symbolism because they 
are responsive to the mystic associations of a buried past that would 
find a realist impervious. 

For those near-mystics who, unlike Father Latour, are still 
groping for philosophical values, the lesson of the cliff dwellers be- 
comes a rock as steadfast as the biblical conception of God. The 
visionary, in Miss Cather’s sense, has not successfully come to grips 
with life. He needs a sanctuary that will give him respite from the 
present, even as the pioneers of the West require an inward haven. 
But Miss Cather’s dreamers are not escapists in the aesthetic sense 
of the term. Each, for some reason, needs a justification for being, 
and symbolically, the recaptured culture of the cliff dwellers pro- 
vides that justification. Thea Kronborg is an artist who chafes 
against material restraints. For this struggle she needs the strength 
which she finds among the ghosts of a spiritual ideal, a triumphant 
ideal which has fought against materialistic standards evem at the 
cost of its own existence. Once understanding that, she dedicates 
herself in action to the same ideal. 


O eagle of eagles! Endeavor, achievement, desire, glorious striving of 
human art! From a cleft in the heart of the world she saluted it... . It 
had come all the way; when men lived in caves, it was there. A vanished 
race; but along the trails, in the stream, under the spreading cactus, 
there still glittered in the sun the bits of their frail clay vessels, fragments 
of their desire.*® 


Similarly, Tom Outland, himself tortured by the conflict between 
the acceptance or renunciation of material values, adheres finally to 
the modus vivendi of the cliff dwellers, as he translates their stand- 
ards and course of action into his own. 

The relationship of Tom and Thea to the cliff dwellers and 
their mesa is not to be confused with pure artistic escape from the 
moil of an ugly society. Indeed, there is strength in this temporary 
retreat even as there is weakness in the romantic, indeterminate 
longings of Professor St. Peter’s interest in the historical past for 
its own sake. The vestiges of the ancient cliff dwellers combine for 
Thea and Tom spiritual and physical certainty. From antiquity 


“SE. K. Brown (op. cit., p. 561) has made an inconclusive allusion to this same idea, 
limiting his interpretation to the regenerative function of the cliff remains. This is only 
partially true since the association not only “invigorates and enriches” but also provides 
a way of life. 
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they extract the will to take their place in the present, not the long- 
ing to seal themselves hermetically in the void of the past. This 
active, essential, intelligent reaction to the idealism of the past 
must be remembered as the extreme pole to the Professor’s inactive, 
illusory immersion in the verbal past of history books.* 

Miss Cather is not reluctant to point out the lesson to be learned 
from an examination of the lives of the cliff dwellers. For them, 
she reasoned, existence was a primal struggle against barbarism and 
irreverence. They sought such spiritual goods as would bring them 
to their final goal of an untroubled peace. This was their ideal 
quest, and as Miss Cather frequently points out, one that moderns 
might well imitate. 


Like you, I feel a reverence for this place. Wherever humanity has 
made that hardest of all starts and lifted itself out of mere brutality, is 
a sacred spot. Your people were cut off here without the influence of 
example or emulation, with no incentive but some natural yearning for 


order and security. They built themselves into this mesa and humanized 
le 


It is at this point that Miss Cather’s homiletic leanings become most 
pronounced. So intent does she become at teaching her lesson, that 
she forgets the outward trappings of her story and presents instead 
bald statements which have no other purpose than the justification 
of her particular moral belief. 


t The symbol of the historical ideal should not be identified with a vague and 
romantic interest in the past for its own sake. Miss Cather’s historical sense was largely 
directed toward the study of early struggles of idealism against materialism. There is, 
however, a single occasion in which she develops a theory of the historical past as an 
avenue of aesthetic escape for one who finds active reality unsatisfactory. For this 
purpose she develops the character of Godfrey St. Peter in The Professor's House. Addicted 
to what he called “the pomp and circumstance” of a vague historical past, St. Peter lives 
vicariously in the pages of his history books, for through them he becomes “a principal 
in a gorgeous drama with God, glittering angels on one side and the shadows of evil 
coming and going on the other.” And according to St. Peter, “thats what makes men 
happy, believing in the mystery and importance of their own little individual lives” 
(pp. 67 ff.). This particular attitude towards the historical past which Miss Cather 
projects through St. Peter is untypical and results in a twisted, enervated character. The 
explanation is simple. Miss Cather, consciously or unconsciously, is out of sympathy with 
an inactive or dead devotion to history. For her the successful test of history is its 
association with contemporary experience. St. Peter’s ostrich-like renunciation of life is 
Miss Cather’s unsuccessful experiment with history as pure escape. She does not repeat 
it. Her belief in history in action is verified by her success with the constantly recurring 
symbol of the cliff dwellers. 

* The Professor's House, p. 221. See also The Song of the Lark, p. 306. 
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IV 

While Miss Cather was symbolizing the positive qualities of the 
frontier spirit, she became increasingly conscious of the negative 
force of materialism upon that spirit. This awareness is fore- 
shadowed in all of the early novels until it culminates in her attack 
upon the exploitation of the West in A Lost Lady, her definitive ex- 
position of anti-progress.*” The West of A Lost Lady is a narrower 
embodiment of all Miss Cather’s frontiers, whether those of Colo- 
rado and Nebraska, or of the great Southwest and Canada. Geo- 
graphic location and historic time are Jess important to her than the 
spiritual quests of the pioneers with whom she deals, and she con- 
demns exploitation in any frontier as an irritant to the moral pur- 
pose of the pioneers. Through her focus on the historical ideal 
Miss Cather discovers comparable corrosive forces at work through- 
out the entire record of mankind. And always her conclusion is 
that good must triumph over evil, and that the morality of the spirit 
must defeat opportunism. Because she is a philosopher of hope, she 
tells us that the degeneracy of a single frontier such as that of the 
West is not defeat. This particular degeneracy appears to her but 
an instance of man’s immediate failure to adjust to a purer spirit. 
Miss Cather’s inference is that if, ironically, some men have failed 
because of their civilized progress, which to her is synonymous with 
exploitation, others will always seek and find other frontiers. The 
West of A Lost Lady, then, is but the essence of an unrealized ideal. 
The conclusion to be drawn is inevitable upon recognition that the 
novelist’s concept of the land—whether harsh and cruel or orderly 
and tranquil—is always that of the constructive expression of divine 
order. As she represents it, the historical ideal is the record of man’s 
reconciliation with and subordination to the divine will. in effect, 
therefore, the ideals of both the past and nature are good. Destruc- 
tive exploitation and materialism, being contrary to the laws of 
nature and spiritual order, are therefore evil. That is the moral 
and aesthetic belief of Willa Cather. 


*® Because Willa Cather’s doctrine of the true frontier is essentially positive, and 
because space limitations obviate complete analysis, we have reduced her third major 
symbol—the negative one of anti-progress—to summary. Early intimations of her dis- 
pleasure with exploitation may be found in O Ptoneers!, p. 118; and especially in My 
Antonia, pp. 249 ff., 225-226; and One of Ours, pp. 101-102. Excellent examples of 
fulmination are everywhere in A Lost Lady, especially pp. 22-25, 106. The attack on ex- 
ploitation, however, does not end with A Lost Lady. There are anti-progress allusions 
and situations in Death Comes for the Archbishop, pp. 124-125, 142 ff; and in Shadows 
on the Rock, pp. 119, 269 ff., 280. 
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RITERS OF the 1920’s, when they were conscious of the 
f Y machine at all, saw it either as the perfect, concrete demon- 
stration of man’s ingenious mind or as the last desperate symbol of 
the evil which science had wrought upon his vain efforts toward 
a rational life. Some poets saw the machine as a happy symbol of en- 
ergy completely freed from the inhibitions and disintegrative imbal- 
ance of the errant human personality: power working and obedient, 
operating within the limits of natural energy, assimilating and using 
that energy with apparent ease and delicacy of movement and opera- 
tion; precision such as man had always failed to, achieve and could 
never hope to achieve. To realize a similar balance and efficiency 
was scarcely the aim of many poets; but they were impressed never- 
theless by it and sometimes paid clumsy tribute to it in their poems. 
The danger of the machine age to poetry, said Babette Deutsch in a 
New Republic essay, was “not that it hurries us along too fast, or that 
it shrinks our horizons, or that it robs us of a comprehensive phi- 
losophy, but that it forces us to live in a world as empty of emotional 
values as the algebraic letter X.” The poems which attempt to 
realize the machine in poetic terms usually fail because they remake 
it into an object directly available to human emotions. The poems 
which despair of the machine express the consequence of machinery 
upon our lives, but the machine “enters into our lives and into our 
poetry in an oblique, indirect, tangential fashion.” 

In 1930 Oliver Sayler edited Revolt in the Arts, a collection of 
essays on the place of the machine in modern arts. The most note- 
worthy of the essays in the volume was Hart Crane’s “Modern 
Poetry,” a discussion of the specific nature of the machine’s vocab- 
ulary and of its adaptability to poetic expression. The poet’s concern, 
said Crane, is “self-discipline toward a formal integration of experi- 
ence.” This self-discipline includes “all readjustments incident to 

1 “The Future of Poetry,” LX, 12-13 (August 21, 1929). 
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science and other shifting factors related to that consciousness.” The 
poet needs to absorb the machine, Crane said, “i.e., [to] acclimatize 
it as naturally and casually as trees, cattle, galleons, castles and all 
other human associations of the past.” The present difficulties of 
such absorption are the result of the machine’s novelty, which will 
eventually be overcome by “continual poetic allusion.” As for the 
“familiar contention” that science and the machine are hostile to 
poetic expression, Crane regards it as “untenable.” But poetry must 
capture the significance of the machine without losing, in the proc- 
ess, any of its own significance.” 

In another essay, written in 1925 but unpublished until its in- 
clusion in Philip Horton’s biography of Crane (1937), Crane dis- 
cussed further the problem of the poet who attempts in imagery 
and rhythms to approximate the character and pace of modern life. 
“It seems to me that a poet will accidentally define his time well 
enough simply by reacting honestly and to the full extent of his 
sensibilities to the states of passion, experience and rumination that 
fate forces on him, first hand.” But mere reference to the facts 
of modern observation and experience is not equivalent to a poetic 
assimilation of them: “to fool one’s self that definitions are being 
reached by merely referring to skyscrapers, radio antennae, steam 
whistles, or other surface phenomena of our time is merely to paint 
a photograph.” The “logic of the metaphor” can succeed in chang- 
ing what is merely a dead listing of mechanical things into poetic 
language; the metaphor will, however, adopt whatever there is in 
modern experience that requires a changed vocabulary. New ¢hings 
within the range of our experience require a changed form of meta- 
phoric presentation: “I realize . . . that the voice of the present must 
be caught at the risk of speaking in idioms and circumlocutions 
sometimes shocking to the scholar and historians of logic. Language 
has built towers and bridges, but itself is inevitably as fluid as al- 
ways.” 

In both of these essays Crane emphasized the need for changing 
the verbal content of poetic expression, in accordance with the 
changes which have taken place in the actual world, without, how- 


* New York, 1930, pp. 394-397. This essay was also published as Appendix B of The 
Collected Poems of Hart Crane, ed. Waldo Frank (New York, 1933), pp. 175-179. 

3 “General Aims and Theories,” in Philip Horton, Hart Crane (New York, 1937), pp. 
325, 328, 
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ever, disturbing the function of poetic language, which is neither 


bound to the present nor pledged to a realistic or detailed analysis 


of present fact. The machine had had several effects upon the vocab- 
ulary of human experience, and in the 1920’s at least there was no 
really successful attempt to assimilate, without either sentimentality 
or fear, its offering to the modern sensibility. In part at least, the 
reason was that the machine was twice removed from the complex 
nature of that sensibility. It was essentially the product of a scientific 
method, a method whose success depended upon a severe abstraction 
and a consistency of operation. Such a method excluded emotional 
differences from the laboratory and from the mind. Further, the 


. machine was the “happy” combination of certain properties in nature 


—the content of metals, the properties of electrical energy, the suc- 
cessful nourishment of that energy by coal, another product of the 
processes and history of the earth. In each case, whatever the 
nature of any of the machine’s parts or of any quality of its operation, 
success depended upon a removal from interference by the complex 
emotional nature of man. The machine was therefore twice ab- 
stracted—and the shifting and alternating passions of man could 
have only an incidental part in its operation. 

How then, can the poet expect to write verses about the machine? 
Only by refusing to consider it as merely an efficient and abstract 
modus operandi of the intellect, by endowing it with the very quali- 
ties which in its construction were most conscientiously omitted, or 
by speaking of it only in terms of its effect upon human experience. 
The poetry written about the machine in the 1920’s shows in varying 
degrees all of the faults which come from a naiveté or a blindness 
concerning the machine’s position and function in modern life. If 
science had not proved itself so accommodating tu industry, the 
machine might have been an object of aesthetic appreciation instead 
of a thing which aroused confused and curious reactions—simple, 
naively worshipful, or naively vituperative. The poems which cele- 
brated or denounced the machine were victims of a sentiment not 
fundamentally related to the peculiar nature of its object. 

In some cases the poet looked at the machine in an attitude of 
respectful incomprehension, trying to find in it a kind of emotionless 
utopia of the spirit, but endowing it nevertheless with the language 
of emotion. In other cases, the machine was personified—or at 
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least some of its functions were translated into an analogy with 
human nature. In still other poems the machine became a symbol, 
as it was for a time at least for Henry Adams, of the metaphysical 
force or forces whose energies it presumably channeled and con- 
trolled. The sentimental utopian reaction—the push-button religion 
of machine-worship—the whimsical use of analogy, and the use of 
symbolism: these were the three states of poetic response which the 
machine seems to have inspired in the 1920's. In one way or an- 
other they exhibited and illustrated the technological fallacy. Har- 
riet Monroe’s poem “The Turbine” exhibits a confusion of senti- 
ment and a failure of comprehension not untypical of its kind of 
poetry. The turbine 1s personified, has the whims and the tempera- 
ment of a woman, who at one moment “sits upon her throne/As 
ladylike and quiet as a nun,” yet reacts violently to any crossing of 
her wishes. The fallacy is consistently demonstrated. It is a failure 
of emotional grasp of the meaning implicit in a machine’s pur- 
pose and nature. 


I do her will 
And dare not disobey, for her right hand 
Is power, her left is terror, and her anger 
Is havoc. Look—if I but lay a wire 
Across the terminals of yonder switch 
She'll burst her windings, rip her casings off, 
And shriek till envious Hell shoots up its flames, 
Shattering her very throne.‘ 


Carl Sandburg’s lines from Smoke and Steel represent another 
extension of the technological fallacy—this time, quite close to the 


“Harriet Monroe, “The Turbine,” You and I (New York, 1914), pp. 15-16. A prece- 
dent for this approach and for that of Miss Tietjens’s poem (below) can be seen in Emily 
Dickinson's “I Like to See It Lap the Miles” (Poems by Emily Dickinson, ed. Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete Hampson, Boston, 1946, p. 22). Miss Dickinson 
reduces the size of her machine and of its setting so that they are manageable in the 
same way as a toy train must appear manageable to a child. Indeed, Miss Dickinson's 
machine may be said to be like many others of her poetic objects; it is translated into an 
idiom and discussed on a scale which provide for an easy, convenient attitude, within the 
range of ‘her sensibility and taste. The power of any locomotive depends in large part on 
its size as a moving, disciplined mechanism. ‘Though the metaphoric resemblance to a 
playful animal is not exceptional, in this poem it is used in such a way as to reduce the 
size and significance of both the machine and the animal. In short, Miss Dickinson’s poem 
can easily be understood as a convenient basis for an illustrated children’s book. Both Miss 
Monroe and Miss Tietjens, though personifying their machine (and committing the 
“technological fallacy”), prefer their machines full size, and the emotional effect is 
in consequence quite different. 
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poet’s expression of the cultural and economic place of the machine 
in modern life. It is the human energy, time, and blood which have 
gone into the production of the machine’s body which Sandburg 
portrays. No matter the shape of a bar of steel, it will always carry 
in it “smoke and the blood of a man.” 


Smoke at the heart of it, smoke and the blood of a man. 
A runner of fire ran in it, ran out, ran somewhere else, 
And left smoke and the blood of a man 

And the finished steel, chilled and blue.’ 


The industrial efficiency of America, Sandburg tells us, is purchased 
at a cost of human blood—by which he means actual blood spilled 
in accidents, and most of all the emotional effects of working con- 
ditions upon the men responsible for the finished bar of steel. 
Sandburg’s steel-mill poems are in the nature of an appeal to those 
who use the machine not to forget that it is after all the product of 
human sacrifice, and that human beings have something to do with 
its mechanical perfection, will in fact survive its breakdown and 
will eventually triumph over the economic conditions under which 
they suffer in its manufacture. 

“The Steam Shovel,” by Eunice Tietjens, pictures the Franken- 
stein product of man’s industry as 


...a creature huge and grim 
And only half believed. . . . 


The steam shovel is a “thwarted monster,” 


* Carl Sandburg, “Smoke and Steel,” Smoke and Steel (New York, 1920), p. 4. Walt 
Whitman's “To a Locomotive in Winter” (1876) (Walt Whitman: Representative Selec. 
tions, ed. Floyd Stovall, New York, 1939, pp. 298-99), though in many respects different 
from Sandburg’s steel-mill poems, does nevertheless illustrate the poetic treatment of 
the machine as part of a cultural complex. In this poem Whitman's treatment alternates 
between the specific and the symbolic, as well as between dry precision and vague personi- 
fication. ‘That he is thinking of the locomotive as a worshipful symbol of America’s cultural 
strength and promise is suggested by the archaism of address. The poem exhibits the kind 
of confusion so often found in Whitman's poetry when he attempts to specify objects as 
supporting evidence for his semiphilosophic generalizations about American culture. The 
locomotive as machine has an appearance quite often precisely given (“black cylindric 
body,” “parallel and connecting rods,” etc.); at other times, the poet speaks of it as a 
“Fierce-throated beauty!" whose power and noise assert its domination over hills, prairies, 
and lakes. There are at least three points of view in the poem, and they are not unified; 
nor are they given in an arrangement which allows one to anticipate a shift from one to 
another. It-should be pointed out, however, that this and other Whitman poems provided 
the incentive and the inspiration for some of Sandburg’s work .and for Hart Crane’s 
puzzled optimism concerning the machine in modern American civilization. 
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A lap-dog dragon, eating from his hand 
And doomed to fetch and carry at command; 


and Miss Tietjens expresses wonder at his compliance: 


Have you no longing ever to be free? 

In warm electric days to run a-muck, 

Ranging like some mad dinosaur, 

Your fiery heart at war 

With this strange world, the city’s restless ruck, 
Where all drab things that toil, save you alone, 
Have life; 

And you the semblance only, and the strife? 


She feels pity for the “Poor helpless creature of a half-grown god,” 
particularly for his having to work without a wage! 


For day, no joy of night, 
For toil, no ecstasy of primal rage.® 


The attempt to bring the machine within range of human feel- 
ing leads to such strange examples of false pity as this, the result 
of an imperfect understanding of the machine, and the kind of 
vague sympathy and curiosity which sends people off to zoos to view 
animals in captivity. Another form of personal response to the 
machine, Marianne Moore’s “To a Steam Roller,” impresses in con- 
trast with Miss Tietjens’s pity, by its quality of whimsicality and its 
deliberate, playful use of the machine as a personified symbol of 
brutish existence. “You lack half wit,” she tells the steam roller. 
“You crush all particles down /into close conformity, and then walk 
back and forth on them.” 


Were not “impersonal judgment in esthetic 
matters, a metaphysical impossibility,” you 
might fairly achieve 

Wesss 


The attempt to capture the nature of machinery within the limits 
of poetry is most often illustrated in the work of an obscure Phila- 
delphia poet, MacKnight Black, whose volume of poems, Ma- 
chinery, was published by Horace Liveright in 1929. Black’s early, 


° Body and Raiment (New York, 1926), pp. 64-66. 
T Selected Poems (New York, 1935), p. 98. ‘ 
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unpublished poems are conventional imitations of the rhythms and 
sentiments of Swinburne, much the worse for having been written 
in immature parroting of late Victorian clichés. There is nothing 
in them to suggest that he would eventually change his interests 
and adopt the Corliss engine as the object of his poetic love, but 
the circumstances of his career may have had much to do with the 
change. His association with the advertising concern which carried 
a Ford account, his trips to the River Rouge plant, and his acquaint- 
ance with Charles Demuth and Charles Sheeler, American painters, 
combined to stimulate his interest in the abstract lines of the Amer- 
ican machine. 

With his friend Lawrence Braymer, Black studied machinery 
with fascinated attention, though he knew nothing about its com- 
plicated inner mechanisms and was impressed solely by its sleek, 
efficient lines and its quiet, effortless work. Black chose machinery 
as the subject of his poetry because of its simplicity as well as because 
it seemed free of the complications of human lives. He suggested 
also that it was the principal object of American pride, almost the 
only product of American culture to which he might point with 
unqualified respect. Preferring the machine as he did for these 
reåsons, he neglected both the economic objection to industry’s 
oppression and the defeatist complaints against the machine offered 
by such neoprimitivists as D. H. Lawrence and Sherwood Anderson. 
Black isolated the machine from both its economic and its cultural 
contexts, enjoyed it, and described it as a single poetic object. At 
the same time, in his poems he burdened the machine with all of 
the voluptuous and sensuous imagery that had survived the Imagists’ 
onslaught upon Victorian platitudes. In his Machinery poems one 
finds examples of the extremes to which the technological fallacy 
can go. 

These poems illustrate all of Black’s feelings about the machine. 
It represents for him “Thought as clean as the soul’s unthinking 
labor/As sure, as far-off from fear and hope,” which has yielded a 
harvest “Beautiful and bare from the dreamless ground.”* Here, 
in the machine, “is the same clarity as in the wheel-swung universe,” 
the clearest translation of the physical energy in the universe into 
terms which man can understand: “. . . shaped by our bands from 


8 «Tn This Age,” Machinery (New York, 1929), p. 17. 
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the world’s stuff, this wheel/Is like a word our ears have taken 
from the sky.’” Captured within the trim lines and the faultless 
movement of a Corliss engine are 


The swift and meaningless designs 
Of power scattered through a universe, 


and these are held in steel, “Remote and changed and beautiful.”*? 


These excerpts suggest the motive for Black’s interest in the ma- 
chine, a motive which approaches clearly the original purpose of 
the machinery—its freedom from the complicated and ambiguous 
nature of human behavior. This is the miracle of modern ma- 
chinery—that man should so have realized his own incompetence as 
to invent a device to surmount it. Yet Black wonders to find that 
men are scarcely aware of the miracle: 


Men harvest now the perfect strength, the 
gleaming power 
Of motion splendid in their clear machines, 
And never wonder at this whole fertility 
They gather with unknowing hands the flesh of stars, 
The core and fullness of the sun... . 


In his respect for the purity and economy of line of the machine, 
Black seldom oversteps the line of poetic accuracy, though even 
here his verse is scarcely distinguished. In other poems, his vision 
of the machine is clouded over by sensuous imagery which contra- 
dicts his assertion of the machine’s “clear purity.” The machine is 
in a few poems a symbol most intimately allied with the vastness 
and simplicity of a universe which the physical scientist might 
diagram upon a classroom blackboard, with a corresponding lack 
of immediate sensuous appreciation. Elsewhere the machine be- 
comes an object of almost physical love, to which Black applies the 
language of human love—in these lines, for example, which picture 
man watching the wheels and gears at work in a power-house: 


Whoever stands here must be moved 
Deep in his blood, as when he stands 
® “Corliss Engine-Wheel,” ibid., p. 21. 


19 “Corliss Engine,” ibid., p. 29. 
44 “The Sleepers,” ibid., p. 25. 
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And stares across live April fields 
Beneath the steady lightning of the sun.” 


Machinery is born of “virgin steel”; the machine is a new religious 
symbol: 


The mystic body of a Christ of power 
Is come to earth— 

And finds no worshippers 

Or star, 


Similarly, a reciprocating engine inspires him to the image of mat- 
ter “Brought to beauty/Carved. in moving steel,” and man born “of 
lightnings,” “Man absolute? Compacted in a wheel.”™* Steel 
“Whispers passion in a curving flight.”** And, speaking of “Struc- 
tural Iron Workers,” Black gives to their work an attitude which 
men ordinarily reserve for their human relationships: 


What love do these men give their women 
That is like the love they spend 

On this iron harlot 

With the sky between her breasts? 

What kisses like the red sting of rivets 
Have they left on any lips??® 


An examination of MacKnight Black’s poetry serves as a sum- 
mary of the general impression made by machinery upon writers 
of the 1920’s. Except for occasional lines in Hart Crane’s The 
Bridge, the machine is viewed by them in several distortions of its 
nature. It is, first of all, the product of an artificially simple process, 
which neglects or deliberately excludes the complex nature of man; 
and, though it may be complicated in its structure, the careful ex- 
plication of many intricate scientific formulas, it appears super- 
ficially at least to be remarkably uncomplex. This impression leads 
to the kind of sentimental mechanomorphism of Harriet Monroe’s 
poem, and of Miss Tietjens’s, Or it offers an inducement, to a poet 


12 “Dower-House,” ibid., p. 9. 

13 “Machine-Born,” a poem in an early, unpublished manuscript, obtained through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Boudinot Stimson of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Black’s widow. 

1 “Ball Reciprocating Engine,” ibid. 

15 “Beside a Balance-Wheel,” ibid. 

10 “Structural Iron Workers,” Machinery, p. 47. 
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like Black, to abandon personal complexity for the symbolic peace 
of the machine. 

The “optimistic note” in such poetry as Black’s is the product of 
awe—an impression made, not by the industrial confusion and 
the urban obscurity of modern life, but by virtues inherent in the 
machine itself, virtues which Black might have said were stolen 
from man by the machine. It is significant of Black’s deliberate 
limiting of his subject that he almost always speaks of stationary 
objects—machines or skycrapers rooted in or held to the ground, 
so that their beauty lies in their resting upon or functioning within 
a circumscribed space. Of the speed which annihilates space and 
threatens at least a superficial disintegration of the senses, Black 
seldom speaks; and it is this geometric limiting of the machine 
which enables him to speak of its purity of action, its quiet and 
brilliant efficiency. For Black the machine is amoral because in its 
environment man plays a very small part, and he does not ordinarily 
speak of the machine’s effect on the hopes and ambitions of men. 

Black’s poetry is deficient in meter and metaphor partly because 
his mind does not clearly see either the barren purity of the machine 
or the precise nature of its effect upon the emotional and intellectual 
complex which is modern man. But in its very inadequacy to its sub- 
ject, his poetry concentrated upon the problem of machinery as 
poetic subject and perhaps proved definitely that poetry and ma- 
chinery can be combined only by virtue of a compromise in the 
qualities in each. Machinery can provide an addition to the poet’s 
vocabulary; it also suggests certain revisions of rhythm and cadence, 
to correspond to its accelerating effect upon the human senses. But 
in each case the machine is one of several essential factors of modern 
experience, and the poet cannot exclude the others without risk 
of occasioning a poetry too limited and circumscribed for an ade- 
quate effect. In order to correct this deficiency in his poetry, Black 
resorted to the clichés of sentiment which are inappropriate to 
machinery in its limited environment, and the result was a poetry 
ful) of shadowy “meaning and imperfect metaphor. 

Unlike Black, Hart Crane tried to extend the poetic view of 
machinery and modern industry so that it might include and give 
an imaginative order to every detail relevant to the modern con- 
sciousness. “The poet has a right to draw on whatever practical 
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resources he finds in books or otherwise around him,” he said: “He 
must tax his sensibility and his touchstone of experience for the 
proper selections of these themes and details, however—and that is 
where he usually stands, or falls into useless archaeology.” In his 
search for the final poetic organization of fact which he might offer 
as “The Myth of America,” Crane was to meet with the problem 
of “modernity,” as that term was known to the experimentalists, 
defined by the Futurists, and in general challenged by the imagi- 
nation of modern artists. “I put no particular value on the simple 
objective of ‘modernity, ” he said, in defense of White Buildings 
(1925);" but there was no reason either for ignoring the impres- 
sions which everyone must have of the modern world. The prob- 
lem could not be solved by cataloguing the external facts of one’s 
world; too much bad poetry had been written, in the 100-yard-dash 
style of spectator verse characteristic of the followers of Whitman. 

Crane wanted, not to limit the scope of poetic activity, but to 
assure a successful precision in the mastery of its range of sensation 
and image. The motivation of a poem, he continued, “must be 
derived from the implicit emotional dynamics of the materials used, 
and the terms of expression employed are often selected less for their 
logical (literal) significance than for their associational meanings.””® 
Debating with Harriet Monroe over the matter of intelligibility of 
a poem (“Melville”) he had sent her, he asked: “In the minds of 
people who have sensitively read, seen and experienced a great deal, 
isn’t there a terminology something like short-hand as compared 
with usual description and dialectics, which the artist ought to be 
right in trusting as a reasonable connective agent toward fresh con- 
cepts, more inclusive evaluations?”’® In other words, doesn’t the 


` 


*7 “General Aims and Theories,” in Horton, op. e7t., p. 324. 

18 Thid., p. 327. In what follows, I offer an admittedly limited consideration of Crane’s 
poetry. My principal concern is to discuss it in terms of the problem stated at the beginning 
and in the title of this essay. As for the larger cultural and literary sources of Crane’s 
poetry, these are treated at some length by Brom Weber in his Hart Crane: A Biographical 
and Critical Study (New York, 1948). See especially chaps. vii (pp. 144-174) and xiv 
(pp. 266-278). Crane’s use of and attitude toward science are also treated by Hyatt H. 
Waggoner in two essays: “Hart Crane’s Bridge to Cathay" American Literature, XVI, 115- 
130 (May, 1944); and “Hart Crane and the Broken Parabola,” University of Kansas City 
Review, XI, 173-177 (Spring, 1945). Since none of these three studies treats, except 
in a general way, the problem of the machine as poetic subject, there is no conflict between 
their interpretation and mine. I should certainly recommend Mr. Weber’s very thorough 
study as a means of supplementing my remarks on Crane and of giving them the cultural 
setting they need. 

* Letter to Harriet Monroe, ibid., p. 332. 
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complexity of experience require a complex language for its ex- 
pression? Is it not necessary for the poet to include, by means of 
the quality of his language and the strategic diffusion of his imag- 
ery, some measure of the impact of his senses upon his entire being 
—to portray not merely literal fact but the manner of his reception 
of it and his reaction to it? The obscurity of his poem, he insisted, 
did not derive “from a lack: of definite intentions in the subject- 
matter of the poem.”” 

What Crane had hoped to do in The Bridge was to offer an im- 
aginative record of America, with the Brooklyn Bridge as a key 
symbol, representing a temporal and spatial anchor of security and 
a point of reference. In this record Crane wanted to include an 
accounting of the facts of a machine world and its varied effects . 
upon the human consciousness. He was aware of the tremendous 
literal importance of bridges, airplanes, skyscrapers, and subways in 
American life; what he wished also to demonstrate was their spirit- 
ual importance. He wished his poetry to speak of that importance, 
- not in broad, comfortable generalities but in precise imagery, which 
might actually embody both the physical fact and the spiritual sig- 
nificance of the American scene. 

The poem failed of exact structure because Crane’s mind was 
„incapable of successfully organizing the historical and spatial facts 
of his subject around the few major symbols—the bridge, Powhatan’s 
daughter, the river—which he had selected to carry the burden of 
his poetic detail. It failed also in the obtuseness and bathos of many 
lines, the intrusion of inappropriate sympathy and sentimentality 
which Crane probably mistook for expressions of the mystic “love” 
of which Ouspensky had spoken. Finally, the poem failed because 
of the interruptions of design and movement which it suffered as 
a result of the erratic history of its creation. Some portions of the 
poem ‘are hurried; ellipses of time and structure not organic to the 
poem’s major design occur as a result of the poem’s erratic con- 
ception. : But in its failure Crane worked out and demonstrated 
what has been the closest approximation to a poetic mastery of the 
machine yet produced in American poetry. It is not only the ono- 
matopoetic ‘analogy of verse with experience which we discover in 
“The Tunnel”—which might have won the approval of Marinetti 


: \ 
20 Thid., p. 334. 


8 Vol, 21 
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—but also the use of scientific and mechanical vocabulary and detail 
in his poetic language. There are frequent attempts to develop in 
the poetic line what Crane referred to as the “jazz rhythms” of 
modern life. “The extravagance of the first twenty-three lines” of 
“The River,” Crane explained to Otto Kahn, “is an intentional 
burlesque on the cultural confusion of the present—a great con- 
glomeration of noises analogous to the strident impression of a fast 
express rushing by. The rythm is jazz.”™ The term jazz as Crane 
applies it to these lines is, of course, a common misapplication of 
the word to the jerky and uncertain movements of city life—a 
psychosis of: unsteady motion made necessary by the superficial 
frustrations of human activity in a congested area. To this mean- 
ing was added the further burden of accusation—so that jazz came 
to mean the pace of city life plus the sense of moral irresponsibility 
which seemed the one great blight noticed by disapproving moralists 
of the decade. Crane’s use of “jazz rhythms” is a deliberate attempt 
to describe the character of urban psychosis and to portray thereby 
the unsteady vibration of a city’s surface. 

The “Cape Hatteras” section of The Bridge contains the poem’s 
principal uses of metaphor which draw directly upon the termi- 
nology of the machine for substance. Dynamos offer “New verities”’; 
“Power’s script”—the language of power, its propelling force—“Ts 
stropped to the slap of belts on booming spools. ...” The articula- 
tion of electric power is managed by its translation from the energy 
of the universe to the concrete facts of the machine itself, “fast in 
whirling armatures. . . .”” The airplane, conqueror of space, 
emerges “from larval-silver hangars. / Taut motors, space-gnawing, 
into flight. . .””* 


Each plane a hurtling javelin of winged ordnance, 
Bristle the heights above a screeching gale to hover;** 


the plane, wounded by bullets and defeated by man’s counter- 
ingenuity, comes crashing to the earth, 

Lead-perforated fuselage, escutcheoned wings 

Lift agonized quittance, tilting from the invisible brink 


*1 Ibid., p. 337. 

22 “Cape Hatteras,” The Collected Poems of Hart Crane, p. 33. 
a3 Thid., p. 34. 

2t Ibid., p. 35. 
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down gravitation’s 
vortex into crashed 
... dispersion . . . into mashed and shapeless débris. .. .” 


One is impressed more often than not in these passages by the 
failure of the language to free itself from thé fallacy of most poetry 
of the machine—the tendency for it to show a self-consciousness 
which defeats proper articulation of the machine’s precise meaning, 
free of the poet’s half-formed reaction to it. Crane’s language does 
not often succeed in reproducing either of the two legitimate types 
of machine image: the precision and function of the machine itself, 
which calls for a dry, pointed unsensuous language (as in his “axle- 
bound, confined / In coiled precision”) ;?* or the nature of a person’s 
sensory and emotional adjustment to the expansion of the field of 
observation and experience, such as Stephen Spender offers us in his 
air poems, or Saint-Exupéry has given us in his Flight to Arras and 
Wind, Sand, and Stars. 

In the poetry of The Bridge can be seen a poetic acceptance of 
the modern world, the world created and confused by science. If 
Crane can be criticized for the magnitude of his ambition, to which 
his talents were not always equal, he can also be suspected on several 
occasions of having sought an easy, “cultist” resolution for the diff- 
culty of comprehending reality. Ouspensky’s influence did little 
more than convince him of the correctness of his vision without in 
any way serving to clarify that vision. But Crane’s work does dem- 
onstrate a positive and affirmative attitude toward the multiplicity 
of detail in modern life; in attempting to comprehend it, he sacri- 
ficed lyrical firmness and the possibility of testing his language and 
of making it precise. What he succeeds in doing, however, is to 
reflect more than any other poet of his time the variety of problems 
which the contemporary artist faces: the lack of a traditional frame 
of reference—perhaps even the lack of desire for one; the surface 
confusion of modern life, which leads most usually to an inner dis- 
persion of motive; the changes in vocabulary and imagery neces- 
sary for meeting half-way the incidence of new physical and psycho- 
logical fact; and finally, the lack of a specific rationale from which 
poetry might be written. 


*5 Thid., p. 36. 
3° Thid., p. 33. 
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MUSIC AT COL. GRANGERFORD’S:.A FOOTNOTE TO 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


JOSEPH SLATER 
Rutgers University 


HE GENTEEL culture of the Old South, as Huck Finn found 

it at the Grangerford plantation, was not limited to melancholy 
crayons and tributary odes; in the parlor with the beautiful painted 
curtains 


there was a little old piano, too, that had tin pans in it, I reckon, and 
nothing was ever so lovely as to hear the young ladies sing “The Last 
Link Is Broken” and play “The Battle of Prague” on it. 


Musically, at least, the Grangerfords are more fact than fancy. 
Sources and analogues may some day be found for Emmeline’s 
“Ode to Stephen Dowling Bots, Dec’d”; for the Grangerford music 
they are not necessary. Song, sonata, and piano are exact echoes of 
reality. 

The Last Link Is Broken is the work of William Clifton, a mid- 
century composer of minstrel-songs who also set to music the more 
refined emotions of the gentry. Toa pretty crinoline tune he wrote: 


The last link is broken that bound me to thee; 

And the words I have spoken have rendered me free; 
That bright glance misleading on others may shine, 

Those eyes smiled unheeding when tears burst from mine. 
If my love was deemed boldness that error is o’er; 

I’ve witnessed thy coldness and prize thee no more. 

I have not loved lightly, TII think of thee yet, 

I'll pray for thee nightly till life’s sun has set.” 


It is the sort of song that Emmeline’s sisters, and Emmeline herself 
before she pined away, would have sung with much feeling. 

The Battle of Prague is sterner stuff but not unsuitable for the 
Jadies of a distinguished military family. It was written in London 


1 Chap. xvii. 
? The New York Public Library has copies of this song; of Clifton’s minstrel-songs Don’t 
Be Foolish, Joe and Ding Along, Josie; and of The Battle of Prague. 
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in 1788 by a Bohemian fiddler named Franz Kotzwara, “a clever, 
vagabond, dissipated creature” who hanged himself three years later, 
“not in jest but in the greatest earnest, in a house of ill-fame in Vine 
Street, St. Martins.”* The battle itself, which the composer may 
have witnesed, was fought in 1757 between the armies of Prussia 
and Austria; if Kotzwara’s report is at all accurate, the engagement 
was a lively one. Using an eighteenth-century program technique in 
which three sharp staccato notes represent flying bullets and a 
sobbing treble figure imitates the cries of the wounded, he was. able 
in a “sonata” of ten minutes’ duration to describe the following 
action: Slow March; Word of Command; First Signal Cannon; The 
Bugle Call for the Cavalry; The Trumpet Call; Answer to the First 
Signal Cannon; Cannon, Cannon, Cannon; Prussians and Imperial- 
ists: the Attack; Cannon; Flying Bullets; Trumpets, Kettle Drums; 
Attack with Swords; Horses Galloping; Light Dragoons Advancing; 
Cannon; Heavy Cannonade; Cannons and Drums in General; Run- 
ning Fire; Trumpet of Recall; Cannon; Cries of the Wounded; The 
Trumpet of Victory. Before the coda he introduced, for the sake of 
patriotism and variety, “God Save the King,” a Turkish March, 
and an English drum call known as “Go to Bed, Tom.” 

The career of The Battle of Prague was longer and more re- 
spectable than that of its composer. It fired some of the first guns 
in the tradition of battle-pieces that culminated in Beethoven’s 
Battle af Vittoria. Because it was rich in scales, passage work, and 
the~strenuous “Alberti bass,” it became a standard part of the stu- 
dent repertoire. By the 1840's it had public distinction as a war- 
horse. In 1842 Punch included “Hearing “The Battle of Prague’ ” in 
a series of cartoons called “Social Miseries.”* In 1847 George Os- 
borne encountered a four-hand arrangement of the classic: 


The sisters began to play the Battle of Prague. “Stop that d—— thing,” 
George howled out in a fury from the sofa. “It makes me mad. You 
play us something, Miss Swartz, do. Sing something, anything but the 
Battle of Prague.” 


And Twain himself as late as 1878 heard it performed by an 
“Arkansaw” girl in the drawing-room of the Jungfrau Hotel in 
Interlaken: 


® George Grove, ed., A Dictionary of Music and Musicians (London, 1879), II, 69; see 
also I, 156. 
t Punch, III, 153 (1842). 8 Vanity Fair, chap. xxi. 
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Without any more preliminaries, she turned on all the horrors of the 
“Battle of Prague,” that venerable shivaree, and waded chin deep in the 
blood of the slain. ... The audience stood it with pretty fair grit for a 
while, but when the cannonade waxed hotter and fiercer and the discord 
average rose to four in five, the procession. began to move. A few 
stragglers held their ground ten minutes longer, but when the girl began 
to wring the true inwardness out of the ‘ mie of the wounded,” they 
struck their colors and retired in a kind of panic.® 


All his life Twain tried unsuccessfully to be a philistine. His 
failure with regard to music in general has been recorded by his 
daughter, by Paine, and by others.’ But it is notable that he nursed 
until the last a lowbrow hostility to the piano. He had known the 
instrument since the days in Hannibal when his sister Pamela had a 
piano and “scollars,”® and in Vienna in 1898 he was tolerant enough 
to send his daughter Clara to study with the arch-pianist Theodor 
Leschetizky, whom he himself came to know and like.? But when 
Clara asked one day whether she could bring a former student of 
Leschetizky’s, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, home to dinner, Twain replied 
quite seriously, “By all means, provided you don’t ask him to play.””° 
And although later Gabrilowitsch became his son-in-law and close 
friend, Twain would never attend his concerts." The “great 
Aeolian Orchestrelle” which comforted him in his last years and 
through which he learned to find pleasure in Schubert impromptus 
and Chopin nocturnes’? was a player-organ and not a pianola. Only 
two months before his death he was writing implacably from Ber- 
muda: 


It is 2:30 in the morning & I am writing because I can’t sleep. I.can’t 
sleep because a professional pianist is coming tomorrow afternoon fo 


° A Tramp Abroad (New York, 1899), II, 38-39. 

* See two articles entitled “Mark Twain and Music”: the first by Ralph Holmes in the 
Century Magazine, CIV, 844-850 (Oct., 1922); the second by Frank Morgan Flack in the 
Twainian, N.S., II, 1-4 (Oct, 1942). 

*“*Tomorrow evening the music scollars meet again. Margaret Saxton, Sara Fuqua and 
Mary Buckhannon all play dewets, the scollars are improving fast. When you come I 
think they will play well” (Jane Clemens to her son Orion, January 30, 1830, printed 
in Samuel Chester Webster, ed., Mark Twain, Business Men, Boston, 1946, p. 15). 

°’ Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain (New York, 1912), p. 44. 

10 Clara Clemens, quoted in Holmes, op. cit, p. 847. 

X Thid., p. 850. 

12 Paine, op. cit., p. 1227. 
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play for me. My God!! I wouldn’t allow Paderewksi or Gabrilowitsch 
to do that. I would rather have a leg amputated.* 


It is possible that even such extravagant pianophobia as this 
might have been the result of early attendance at frontier perform- 
ances of The Battle of Prague, but there is reason to think that Franz 
Kotzwara and the young ladies of Hannibal were not solely 
to blame. Piano-makers of the early nineteenth century, responding 
to the programmatic demands of the battle-pieces and to the popu- 
larity of Turkish music and instruments, introduced devices for the 
production of a variety of unusual musical effects. Extra pedals 
were constructed which permitted the pianist to embellish his per- 
formance with the sound of cymbals, drums, and bells. Thin 
strips of brass could be dropped on the bass strings; a large padded 
hammer could be made to strike like a peal of ordnance against the 
underside of the soundboard. In 1847, according to Rosamond 
Harding, “a pianoforte with chromatic kettle-drums was patented by 
Nunns and Fischer of New York.™* Perhaps it is a Nunns and 
Fischer pianoforte that appears in Life on the Mississippi as “piano- 
kettle in disguise.” Perhaps the little old pianos that were played 
by Pamela Clemens and the Grangerford girls really had tin pans 
in them. 


WILLA CATHER, UNDERGRADUATE—TW0O POEMS 


JOHN P. HINZ 
City College of New York 


T MAY BE HOPED that the “official” biography for which the 

late Willa Cather’s trustee is making arrangements will shed 
some much-needed light on that author’s earliest experiences and 
productions, concerning which little has been written, less is known. 
The usual biographical sketch flits from her Virginia-Nebraska 
background to the publication of O Pioneers!, or, at best, Alexander's 
Bridge. These, however, were hardly the beginning. 

There was an earlier beginning, as Miss Cather once related, in 
the files of her college undergraduate magazine. These writings 
(“bald,” “emotional,” “perfectly honest but very clumsy,” she de- 


48 Thid., p. 1561. 

** Rosamond E. M. Harding, The Pianoforte (Cambridge, 1933), pp. 115, 135, 141. 
I am indebted to Arthur Loesser for this interpretation of the Grangerford piano. 

15 Chap. xxxviii. 
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scribed them’) offer a unique opportunity to examine Miss Cather’s 
themes and methods when these were at a less skilful—and more re- 
vealing—level than is to be found in her later, exquisitely wrought 
writings. 

Of twelve such pieces by Willa Cather to be found in the various 
student publications at the University of Nebraska, three are in verse: 
a translation of Horace’s Ode 38, Book I (“Persicos Odi”) and two 
original poems, It is these latter that I shall discuss. 


SHAKESPEARE” 
A FRESHMAN THEME 


World poet, we now of this latter day 

Who have known failure and have felt defeat, 
The dwarfed children of earth’s sterile age, 

Who feel our weakness weighing on our limbs 
Unbreakable as bonds of adamant, 

Turn to thee once again, O sun born bard: 

[T]o rest our weary souls a little space 

Beneath the shadow of infinitude. 

As weak men who have fallen very low, 

Look toward high heaven and find some comfort there, 
Knowing, however low themselves may fall, 

The great blue reaches on, forever up. 

O Mystery unsearchable! at times 

We seek to find thy great soul’s secret out, 
And when some light streams like the setting sun 
Across a watery waste, like swimmers bold 

We plunge into that path of quivering gold, 

And with long strokes we cleave the glowing wave 
Straight toward the sun. But when its last caress 
Leaves the horizon dark, about us steals 

The awful horror of the open sea. 

Thy mystery is great as is thy powe[r], 

And those who love thee most know only this, 
As long since knew the men of Ithaca: 

Within t[h]e great hall of our armory 

Where hang the weapons of our ancient chiefs 
And mighty men of old, there hangs a bow 

Of clanging silver, which today no man, 


* Latrobe Carroll, “Willa Sibert Cather,” Bookman, LIII, 214 (May, 1921). 
? Willa Cather, “Shakespeare, A Freshman Theme,” Hesperian, XXI, 3 (June, 1892). 
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Be he of mortal mother or the son 

Of some sea goddess, can its tense drawn cord 
Loosen, or bend at all its massive frame. 

Beneath it hang the bronze shod shafts which none 
Have cunning to in these days to fit thereto, 

Above it all the sun stands still in heaven, 

Pierced there long centuries with a shaft of song. 


“Shakespeare, A Freshman Theme” was the very first of all Willa 
Cather’s published writings, appearing when she was fifteen. Of 
the technique, except to note that blank verse would come naturally 
as a vehicle to one impregnated early with the English and Latin 
classics, little need be said. The acute observer might detect some- 
thing of Miss Cather’s consuming passion for words, a suggestion 
of the deliberate, conscious stylist to be. 

The images are more rewarding. In certain of them: “the 
dwarfed children of earth’s sterile age,” “beneath the shadow of 
infinitude,” “weak men who have fallen very low, look toward high 
heaven and find some comfort there,” “the great blue reaches on, 
forever up,” is there not a suggestion, perhaps, of the endless ex- 
panse of Nebraskan prairie and, in contrast, the insignificance of 
man, a speck in the face of vast indifference? But, if spatially her 
images suggest Nebraska, temporally they reveal her. classic sym- 
pathies. The attitude, so characteristically hers and evidenced here 
in her very first effort, of looking to the past for inspiration has its 
origin in a veneration for the classics. When referring to the pres- 
ent, she emphasizes only its tragic spiritual barrenness: 


. +. we now of this latter day 

Who have known failure and have felt defeat, 
The dwarfed children of earth’s sterile age, 
Who feel our weakness weighing on our limbs... 


Nebraska becomes only part of a larger Waste Land. (T. S. Eliot 
too is a classicist.) It suggests a judgment of the modern world 
akin to that which, according to Thomas K. Whipple, characterized 
the American community as “deadly poisonous, adverse to human 
growth, hostile to every human quality.” The “realms of gold” 


*Thomas K. Whipple, Spokesmen, Modern Writers and American Life (New York, 
1928), p. 155. 
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no doubt had seemed even more enchanted when viewed from the 
bleak Nebraskan plain. . 

As might be expected from Miss Cather’s education, many of the 
poem’s allusions are derived from classical sources. “The men of 
Ithaca” brings to mind the siege of Troy and Homer’s I/zad, while 
the bow which “today no man... can its tense drawn cord loosen, 
or bend at ail its massive frame” conjures up that powerful scene 
in Book XXI of the Odyssey in which only the disguised Odysseus, 
having finally come home to claim his rightful place, is able to bend 
the great bow. But this particular bow is “of clanging silver.” In 


the Iad too there is the “clanging of the silver bow,” “the bow of 


Apollo,” “Lord of the Silver Bow.” No one, moreover, can bend 
this remarable bow, not even “the son of some sea goddess’”—not 
even, say, the great Achilles, son of Thetis, and central figure of the 
Iliad. Shakespeare is variously the sun, Ulysses, and Apollo. Some 
allusions spring from the Iad, some from the Odyssey. 
The second poem, “Columbus,” is almost a companion piece to 

the first.* 

O master of all seamen and all seas, 

Who first dared set a sail toward sunset shores, 

Not as Odysseus sailed thou, for the love 

Of blue sea water, nor of the sweet sound 

Of surges smiting on thy vessel’s prow; 

Nor of the soft white bosom of thy sail 

Swelling against blue heaven. Unto thee 

The waters were but wastes that lay between 

Thee and thy prize. The stars of heaven, guides 

That pointed toward the ever-widening west. 

Prophet wer’t thou, who saw in things that were 

Only the future, and thy soul was set 

To journey toward the west, like kings of old 

Who followed trom the east a western star. 

Most happy of all bards wert thou, who saw 

Thy fancies take upon them form and shape 

Thy realized ideal in the line 

Of low, blue, coast that rose before thine eyes 

At last, as it had done so oft in sleep, 

In those low lengths of sunlit Jand that stretched 


' Cather, “Columbus,” Hesperian, XXII, 9 (Nov. 1, 1892). 
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Into the smoking sunset. Thou whose soul 

Saw what thine eyes, though. fain, were weak to see; 
Upon the swift wings of thy dreams, a world 

Fast followed and thou didst create the west; 
Even as He, the All-Begetting, once, 

Sleeping his sleep of the eternities, 

Was restless, stirred uneasily in space. 

And into being dreamed the universe. 

Again classical allusion: “Odysseus.” Again the rhetorical roll, 
the rich use of alliteration: “set a sail toward sunset shores,” “sweet 
sound of surges smiting.” Again evidence of deliberate, conscious 
manipulation, of a sensitivity for the texture and sensuousness of 
language—such as was later to move Alfred Kazin to mark espe- 
cially her “craftsmanship”’ and Rebecca West to call her “the most 
sensuous of writers.”® 

In both poems there is a looking backwards, a tribute to the past. 
Both deal with solitary figures of epic dimensions. Columbus in 
particular feels impelled by a sense of destiny. (As the Van Dorens 
were later to observe, “the pioneers in her books are for the most 
part unreflective creatures, driven by powerful inner forces which 
they do not comprehend. They are primitive and epic. . . .”)" 
But the most interesting parallel between the two is in the sub- 
ject, the very choice of hero. Alongside Shakespeare, “sun born 
bard,” the greatest of poets (the Artist), is ranged Columbus, “mas- 
ter of all seamen and all seas,” the greatest of explorers (the Pio- 
neer). Shakespeare and Columbus, idealizations of the artist and 
the pioneer—the twin themes of her later writing. 

The two themes, moreover, curiously fuse into one. In “Shake- 
speare” there is an attempt “to find thy great soul’s secret out” and a 
terrible “watery waste” through which “we cleave the glowing 
wave straight toward the sun,” “the setting sun.” An exploring, a 
“watery waste,” a striving to reach the sun, the setting sun—the 
West! Certainly this is remarkable: the tribute to the poet contains 
images linked intimately with the adventure of the explorer. And 
Columbus? He is “most happy of all bards.” 


ë Alfred Kazin, On Native Grounds (New York, 1942), p. 248. 

° Rebecca West, The Strange Necessity (New York, 1928), p. 233. 

7Carl and Mark Van Doren, American and British Literature since 1890 (New York 
and London, 1925), p. 68. 
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To Willa Cather, the Artist and the Pioneer really are one. Both 
are foci of creative energy. Both represent what she rhapsodized as 
“endeavor, achievement, desire, glorious striving... ° As Alfred 
Kazin observes of her novels, “she did not celebrate the pioneer as 
such; she sought his image in all creative spirits—explorers and 
artists....”” Indeed, only in so far as they are “creative spirits,” only 
to the degree of their involvement in some glorious pursuit, do her 
characters live. Frustration from such an involvement, or ultimate 
satiety, alike mean death—as Lionel Trilling indicated when he 
said her pioneer “stands in double jeopardy: he faces both the 
danger of failure and the danger of success.””° 

This eulogizing of the “creative spirit,” of the Artist-Pioneer, 
is clearly evident in Miss Cather’s later novels. Alexandra Bergson 
(O Pioneers!) finds purpose for her energies in contending with 
the stubborn soil; Antonia Schimerda (My Antonia) leaves the soil, 
wavers, but returns in time to be saved; Thea Kronborg (The Song 
of the Lark) escapes the small town, Mconstone, Colorado—where 
it is no longer possible physically to be a pioneer—to become a great 
artist. However, when Professor St. Peter (The Professor’s House) 
finishes the monumental history he has long been working on, he 
can no longer find this essential involvement—and is rather pitifully 
lost. Claude Wheeler, (One of Ours), born into a coarse, stifling 
existence, is doomed—though he finally does find purpose in war, 
ironically, where “men could still die for an idea.”™ So, too, Cap- 
tain Forrester, Mrs. Forrester, the Archbishop—all are held to a 
common measure. Some are “the dwarfed children of earth’s 
sterile age”; others are pioneers or artists, sometimes both, who fol- 
low “a western star.” 

The astonishing thing is that this oneness of the artist and 
the pioneer, this singleness of their yearning and obstinate struggle, 
that gives unity to such diverse books as O Proneers!, The Song of 
the Lark, The Professor’s House, and Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop, should be manifest here in the theme and imagery of the 
author’s very first two poems—both published before she was sixteen 
years of age. 


° The Song of the Lark (Boston, 1915), p. 321. 

* Kazin, op. cit., p. 25%. 

* Lionel Trilling, “Willa Cather,” After the Genteel Tradition, ed. Malcolm. Cowley 
(New York, 1937), p. 54. 

11 New York, 1922, p. 419. 
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authorized through the year 1949 a joint-subscription rate of $8.80 
for PMLA and American Literature. All checks and orders are 
to be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, roo 
Washington Square, East, New York, N. Y. 

Both the Duke University Press and the Treasurer of the Modern 
Language Association have had so much difficulty with the joint 
subscriptions that they have decided hereafter to take only sub- 
scriptions which begin with the January number of American 
Literature. Those members of the Association whose subscriptions 
expire with other numbers may purchase the odd numbers from 
the Duke University Pres: (31.00 each). 

The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and 
undergraduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a 
special subscription price of $2.00 a year. Subscriptions must be 
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the student’s work in American literature. - Blanks may be secured 
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Tue James Famuty: Including Selections from the Writings of Henry 
James, Senior, William, Henry, and Alice James. By F. O. Matthies- 
sen. New York: Knopf. 1947. 706 pp. $6.75. 


In a farewell letter to his dying father, the elder Henry James, Wil- 
liam assured him: “Your words shall not suffer for being concealed... . 
I have long thought ... a collection of extracts . . . after the manner 
of the extracts from Carlyle, Ruskin, and Co. . . . would be the best 
monument to you.” Now an interpreter of American culture catholic 
enough to do justice to both novelist Henry and philosopher William 
pays handsome tribute to their father, whose “greater emphasis on society 
stands closer to the [world-historical] norm. W. J. and H. J....conceived 
of freedom largely in terms of separate individuals. ... Henry Senior’s 
insight was more profound. He knew .. . that the ripest freedom 
comes from participation in society... .” Matthiessen carries out, pri- 
marily in Book I of his volume, William’s suggested anthology to be 
drawn from the father’s magnificently written books. 

But the scheme of his work is ampler. In terms of method it is a 
vast “collection of extracts” from the published writings and the private 
letters of the elder James and his wife and of their five children, ar- 
ranged, prefaced, connected, and interpreted. In terms of spiritual in- 
tention and effect it is the portrayal, direct and indirect, of what Hartley 
Grattan was the first to call “a family of minds.” The instigating motive 
would be the sense of the Jameses as an extraordinary at once loving 
and articulate group, a family of talkers who are first of all talking to 
each other and who, because of this participation, never lose the warmth 
of oral, dramatic discourse. Why not, then, organize a family book, an 
album of psychological dialectic, on the principle of connecting, as letter 
and reply, the epistles separately published as William’s and Henry’s? 
Why not, by juxtaposing the three male Jameses on speculative topics 
like “Europe and America,” life after death, and politics, exhibit both 
their continuity and their divergencies? Why not collate their judgments 
of such figures in Anglo-American culture as Carlyle, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Whitman? These rhetorical questions have been answered 
by The James Family. 

Matthiessen has composed—edited and written—a book less for schol- 
ars as such than for readers, for “lonely Americans” in need of assurance 
that love and light can be consociate. It is a book for the mythic island 
where one’s book is single, and where one can meditate on what one 
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reads; it is a bedside book to consort with Montaigne and the Spiritual 
Letters of Fénélon. 

Justly, the selections have not been chosen on the basis of whether or 
not they have been earlier published. But careful notes at the back of 
the volume identify the new entries. They include letters from Mrs. 
Henry James, Senior (never, so far as I know, before represented in 
print) and from Wilkinson and Robertson, her youngest sons, also a 
brilliant specimen of the senior James’s eloquent invective—a “letter” to 
the Editors of the New York Evening Post defending President Johnson 
against the sneers of the London Saturday Review. 

Though a “family of minds” may seem to suggest some disembodied 
dialogue, we are given many photographs of the James faces, those very 
expressive masks. 

The University of Michigan. Austin Warren. 


JEFFERSON THE Vircinian. By Dumas Malone. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 1948. xx, 484 pp. $6.00. 


Among the numerous recent biographies of Thomas Jefferson, the 
two most ambitious have been those of Claude Bowers and Marie Kim- 
ball.* Dumas Malone’s Jefferson the Virginian (first of a projected four- 
volume study, Jefferson and His Times) combines the virtues of each 
and is remarkably tree from the defects of either. Mr. Malone’s biog- 
raphy unites the detailed scholarship of Mrs. Kimball’s volumes with the 
vigor and drama of Mr. Bowers’s. Yet his portrait of Jefferson is neither 
buried beneath a mass of detail nor blurred by errors and misconceptions. 
In short, Mr. Malone has produced a work of major importance which 
satisfies both specialist and layman. 

Mr. Malone is obviously sympathetic with his subject, fascinated by 
the depth and breadth of Jefferson’s mind, by that extraordinary balance 
which is perhaps Jefferson’s greatest characteristic. Yet the author does 
not allow his admiration to obscure his vision. The result of diligent 
research, maturity of judgment, and a thoroughly disciplined selectivity, 
Jefferson the Virginian contains the best extant accounts of such contro- 
versial or comparatively little-known subjects as Jefferson’s childhood and 
student years, his reform of the laws of Virginia and his struggle for 
separation of Church and State, his disastrous career as wartime Gover- 
nor of Virginia. 

Throughout, the young Jefferson—both as private citizen and public 
figure—is shown developing as a wise and enlightened liberal, not vio- 


1 Claude G. Bowers, The Young Jefferson, 1743-1789 (Boston, 1945). Jefferson and 
Hamilton (Boston, 1923). jefferson in Power (Boston, 1936). 

Marie Kimball, Jefferson: The Road to Glory, 1743 to 1776 (New York, 1943). Jeffer- 
son: War and Peace, 1776 to 1784 (New York, 1947). 
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lently at war with his environment, but constantly striving to advance 
individual freedom and human dignity. As such, states Mr. Malone, 
Jefferson has “long belonged not merely to his own compatriots but to 
the human race.” This work is a worthy biography for such a man. 


University of Missouri. Wii11aM PEDEN. 


AMIABLE Autocrat: 4 Biography of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. By 
Eleanor M. Tilton. New York: Henry Schuman. 1947. xi, 470 pp. 
$5.00. 7 


Just as Samuel Johnson came before us seen with completeness as a 
figure placed critically in his century in Joseph Wood Krutch’s biography 
in 1944, so Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has at last been presented not 
only as Autocrat but also as doctor, lecturer, and nineteenth-century 
thinker in Eleanor Tilton’s recent biography, Amiable Autocrat. 1 do 
not put the two men together merely because Holmes liked to parallel 
his career with that of his “ghostly companion” Johnson, born a hundred 
years earlier (a habit which Miss Tilton emphasizes by the quotations 
from Boswell’s Life at the head of each chapter); but also because both 
authors have been hedged in by intimate personal comment, biographical 
or autobiographical, so accurately, amusingly, and vividly written that it 
has delayed for both the careful, objective, critical and historical study. 

As Miss Tilton brings into one person the young doctor, the lecturer, 
the poet, and the older Dean of the Medical School at Harvard and the 
literary lion, we realize how much has been lacking to complete our pic- 
ture of the man and his place in his century, because his own autobio- 
graphical Autocrat has so successfully lured into the well-beaten tracks 
not only his own century but also his more recent biographers. There 
has been only an occasional objective modern study, and then of some 
particular point—never an attempt to bring together the whole man. 

Miss Tilton has presented much new material in connection with 
Holmes’s study under Louis in Paris and his relation with medicine and 
its history in this country; she has arranged it emphatically and evaluated 
it carefully and wisely. She has also found the topic of his many Lyceum 
lectures and uncovered data that bring before us not only the lecturer 
and his audience but also the lecturer and his attitude on topics current 
at the time. The light her book throws on Holmes is not the will-o’-the- 
wisp gleam that catches some insight linked with a twentieth-century 
scientific development or a fashionable antiquarianism; it is a steady 
searchlight that has found all relevant material and used it judiciously to 
illuminate parts of Holmes’s career that have not been previously viewed 
with the historical and critical perspective possible at this distance. 
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The full account and informed comment on Holmes’s place in medi- 
cal history in this country does most to make him a real and active per- 
son, not just the Autocrat he set up for his readers and for some of his 
correspondents. For one who has gone behind that delightful and hu- 
morous figure, as I have in collecting his letters, it is refreshing and help- 
ful to find the whole man. Not that the sought-after occasional poet, 
the most loyal “Boy” of Harvard’s class of ’29, and the Saturday Club 
wit are neglected. They are all here, with a just emphasis given to each. 
But Miss Tilton has also shown Holmes as holding aloof from Tran- 


-scendentalism at the same time that he wrote generously and well of 


Emerson’s poetry; and she has given him credit for the forward-looking 
position he took in medicine, not only as a young teacher bent on giving 
his students practical experience in dissecting but also as an old man 
speaking fearlessly for the new Anatomical Laboratory at Harvard. She 
has written wisely of the family relationships, especially of the doctor 
and the judge, where she has reconstructed the whole picture and not 
been started off excitedly on the wrong trail by a single letter or anec- 
dote. Her imaginative understanding of the perennial conflict between 
youth and age, apt to be sharpened where there are great and similar 
talents on both sides, has enabled her to give a wise reading here that 
holds true viewed in the light of words by either the doctor or the judge. 

Miss Tilton quotes often and substantiates all her statements. The 
book is made more rather than less interesting by her many references 
and sources, because she handles them skilfully. The biography presents 
Holmes vividly as a part of his age; it has the advantage over any 
previous critical work that it includes the whole picture and offers criti- 
cism unobscured by the glancing autobiographical moonbeams that for 
fifty years have played fitfully over certain aspects of Holmes’s career, 
given so intimately and amusingly that most people have been content 
with the partial picture. It is time that we should see Holmes as we do 
here, judged as a part of his own age and its tendencies, pictured color- 
fully and justly as doctor, medical teacher, and anatomist as well as poet, 
lecturer, social wit, and Autocrat. 

Wells College. Miriam Rosstrer SMALL. 


Evucene O’Nemz: The Man and His Plays. By Barrett H. Clark. New 
York: Dover Publications. 1947. x, 182 pp. $2.75. 


In the first part of this book Mr. Clark discusses O’Neill’s early 
wanderings, his sporadic contacts with his father’s acting company, his 
association with the Provincetown Players, his gradual emergence as the 
foremost playwright of the American theater; in the second, he gives a 
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sympathetic and at the same time critical study of O’Neill’s plays. Even 
if he allows the playwright rather extensively to speak for himself, Mr. 
Clark usually adds valid analyses of his own. Thus he calls Anna 
Christie “basically not right” and Days without End “the dullest as a 
stage play.” He believes that Beyond the Horizon has been overpraised; 
that in Strange Interlude, “with all its faults, a masterly creation,” O’Neill 
has “overworked his device.” Mourning Becomes Electra, on the other 
hand, is a “tearless tragedy, remote, detached, skillfully related and mag- 
nificently conceived,” a play in which the author’s “feelings and intelli- 
gence are almost completely under control.” The Iceman Cometh and 
A Moon for the Misbegotten “show to a marked degree the man’s skill in 
creating sound drama that will hold and interest audiences” (a point still 
to be established in the case of A Moon for the Misbegotten, whick so 
far has had just a few trial performances in Columbus, Ohio, and St. 
Louis). One can hardly quarrel with Mr. Clark’s summary of O’Neill’s 
work: 

He has written a good deal that is already forgotten, and that is just as well; he has given 
us plays that are inept and over-violent, some plays that are pretentious; he has too often 
striven to write jewelled passages of prose instead of stinging dialogue; he is, and always 
was, a maker of plays that are good, bad, and indifferent. He has written a few that 
stand high among the noble achievements of the poets who have made the theater, at its 


best, an instrument of joy and consolation. In a word, he is a man whose achievements 
have never quite measured up to his aims. But then, whose bave? 


This is not a new book but rather a new edition—considerably en- 
larged, revised, and brought up to date. This fact explains one short- 
coming, particularly noticeable in the first part. Here we obtain a kind 
of history of the growth of the book and, through letters and quotations 
from personal interviews, an account of Mr. Clark’s friendship with 
O'Neill, all of which detract somewhat from the main purpose—to relate 
the story of the life and work of our dramatist. Mr. Clark, of course, 
knows that playwrights are not always good critics of what they have 
written, and to dismiss the expressionistic technique in Emperor Jones 
and The Hairy Ape rather briefly because of O’Neill’s insistence that 
such writers as Kaiser and Toller did not influence him is giving O’Neill 
too much credit for critical assessment of his own work. There exists a 
similarity between the work of the European expressionists and some of 
O’Neill’s plays that cannot be underestimated. The discussion of Gold 
and Where the Cross Is Made is a little puzzling. Mr. Clark quotes 
from one of O’Neill’s letters to George Jean Nathan that the idea of Gold 
“was a long play from its inception,” and that O’Neill “took the last act 
situation and jammed it into the one-act form,” knowing full well “how 
impossible it is to expand a natural short play into a long one.” A few 
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pages later, however, O'Neill is quoted as saying that Gold is “an elabo- 
ration of an early one-act play.” 

More attention might have been paid to the early “destroyed” plays, 
for they show that certain situations, settings, and characters have occupied 
O’Neill’s mind throughout his life. For instance, the character who has 
the habit of putting things off appears in the early play Bread and Butter 
(1914). Here Ted reveals his weakness when he says: “They ought to 
write on my tombstone: The deceased at last met one thing he couldn’t 
put off till tomorrow.” Among these early plays there are a number of 
farce-comedies which make the publication of the only comedy, 4A! 
Wilderness, less of a surprise. The Movie Man, for example, which 
Mr. Clark at one place mentions by title and of which, at some other 
place, he gives Harry Kemp’s account without naming the play, reveals, 
for all its obvious faults, a considerable sense of humor. 

These comments should not obscure the fact that Mr. Clark has writ- 
ten a highly stimulating and useful introduction to the work of a play- 
wright who is not yet “ready to retire either from the theater or the 
world of men.” 

Indiana University. Horsr FRENZ. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY iN Mopern Poetry. By William Van O’Connor. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. [1948.] xii, 279 pp. $4.00. 


A temperate, well balanced and well informed panorama of the 
most widely disseminated opinions in the criticism of modern poetry 
has for some time been in demand. Such a study is supplied in 
this book, which is especially illuminating in comments on the poet’s 
relation to social, scientific. and political thinking. It is theoretical 
without becoming explicitly doctrinaire and without aloofness from 
the vitality implicit in its theme. There is no prolonged study of 
any single poet and only very occasionally an analysis of a single poem. 
The author conducts another and possibly more needed type of inquiry. 
Moreover, he no more lingers over one critic than over one poet, although 
T. S. Eliot, who may be called father of the school of criticism here 
presented, is mentioned most often and never with qualification or 
dissent. While O’Connor presents no strikingly new ideas, he is in 
servitude to no man. Frequently he shows a degree of independence 
by calling a radical to account or by discovering some merit in a con- 
servative poet or critic. This is not middle-of-the-road criticism, but 
neither is it mere restatement of opinions found in any single critic or 
periodical. Rather, it follows unslavishly and as a rule in orderly prog- 
ress the main stream of the most widely reputed movement in current 
criticism. 
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When this is said, for the reviewer to summarize a summary becomes 
unnecessary, or at least superfluous to do so in excessive length. The 
general thesis, indicated in the title, is that in Donne and the Metaphysi- 
cals heart and head work together, that science induced the Augustans 
to overstress the former, and, by inverse action, led the Romantics to 
overemphasize the latter, while certain moderns attempt their reconcilia- 
tion, The want of a modern myth (there are, for better or worse, the 
familiar allusions to Hart Crane) is deplored. Unimaginative realism, 
here termed “verism,” is condemned. The approximation of much mod- 
ern verse to prose provides the subject of an unusually interesting chap- 
ter. The book naturally glances at the seminal roles of the French 
Symbolists and the English Metaphysicals. It deals also with the fa- 
miliar themes of imagistic symbol, irony, and tension in its relation to 
structure. The barren versifying of commonplace sentiments is chastized 
in a chapter on epigonism, whereas the contrary extremes of obscurity 
are questioned in a chapter on the “difficulty” of certain modern poets. 
Regionalism receives. judicious attention from several angles. Prominent 
throughout the latter part of the volume is the imperative question of 
the poet and society: on the one hand, the tragedy, or at least the un- 
pleasantness, of the poet’s isolation, on the other, the dangers of mere 
political propaganda. Most valuable is a chapter entitled “Forms of 
Dehumanization,” where the author’s judicial attitude becomes con- 
spicuous. This section deals chiefly with the problem of the dismem- 
berment of the artist’s personality. It might as profitably have developed 
its theme in a more social perspective, since the poet becomes “de- 
humanized” quite as much through divorce from others as from himself. 

As a whole the book admirably represents much of the best of our 
recent criticism. Although its usefulness is, I think, undisputable, its 
importance is somewhat reduced by a want of adventurousness, which 
it is to be hoped the author may amend in later writing. It is notable 
that the present book ends without any really forceful conclusion, a 
series of essays suspended in a cultural twilight. Much acute and vigor- 
ous thinking such as that considered in this volume has of late been 
expended in these fields. But there is a prevalent feeling that, even with 
such aid, our intellectual and spiritual forces remain still highly inade- 
quate. Grave problems persist unsuspected by the criticism here dis- 
cussed which will almost certainly be envisaged by critics in the near 
future utilizing the thought of this book yet releasing radically new 
forces. Such ideas are emphatically in request. The advance guard al- 
ready looks prematurely old. 

Columbia University. i Henry W. WELLS. 
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Tue Lasr of THE Provincrats. By Maxwell Geismar. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1947. xii, 404 pp. $3.50. 


This book, intended to survey the years 1915-1925, is the second that 
Mr. Geismar has written in his projected series of literary studies of the 
American novel from the Civil War to World War II. It precedes his 
earlier published work, Writers in Crisis, in his chronological scheme. 

Analyzing H. L. Mencken’s writing, especially that of the twenties, 
Mr. Geismar finds Mencken lashing American culture with little regard 
for consistency. He sees Mencken’s importance “as much in his pro- 
found and unwilling reflections of a period as in his brilliant reporting 
of it.” This discussion of Mencken is interesting and provocative. Yet 
the reader may wish that the deeper significances suggested had been 
more thoroughly interpreted. 

Mr. Geismar sees in Sinclair Lewis not a satirist or a realist but a 
producer of fantasy hemmed in by an intellectual framework charac- 
terized by “narrow limitations, . . . blind rigidity, . . . overtones of fear 
and almost willful ignorance.” He writes of Lewis as lacking the cultural 
roots and historical perspective so important to the novelist. He sees 
him as “indeed the Last Provincial of our letters,” a writer who has 
observed much yet seemingly understood little. These may be stern 
strictures, but they are well supported. 

= The high degree of complexity beneath the clear perfection of style 
in the fiction of that “talented and tczmented woman” who was Willa 
Cather receives Mr. Geismar’s attention. He sees Miss Cather’s career 
as an artistic and spiritual journey in the course of which she turned 
away from the bitter realities confronting her and sought a relatively 
quiet refuge in religion. Mr. Geismar decries Miss Cather’s mastery of 
the novelist’s craft which in its very perfection may tend to produce an 
obscurity of the human vision of the artist. 

Sherwood Anderson appears as the protagonist of the New Realism, 
as an American Hamlet searching for the solution to his own problems 
of existence as well as for an understanding of the real meaning of 
existence in America. Mr. Geismar explains that Anderson’s real purpose 
in giving considerable attention to sex in his fiction was to convey his 
sense of human isolation. Furthermore, he sees Anderson as not at his 
best in the novel form but as a writer whose “essential gift was that of 
intuition and a brief and brilliant illumination.” 

In the chapter on F. Scott Fitzgerald, to which he gives the subtitle 
“Orestes at the Ritz,” Mr. Geismar considers this writer’s wanderings 
from west to east and back again as analogous to the pilgrimage “which 
springs from the hero’s consciousness of guilt and his need for expiation.” 
So one finds in Fitzgerald’s books the demand for an illusion which 
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may save one from the necessity of recognizing reality. Yet there must 
also be the inevitable and destructive awakening. 

Presumably this book is not intended as a biographical study; never- 
theless, there is a marked inclination to interpret fiction in terms of 
biography and vice versa. Despite the plausibility of these interpreta- 
tions, the practice is a perilous one and in this book tends to become 
excessive. 

Mr. Geismar writes in a manner which holds the reader’s attention 
and which should stimulate his interest in these problems of the Ameri- . 
can writer which are presented. Often the style is scintillating, though 
the critical comment may lack that brilliance and penetration which one 
may desire. A certain harshness and an inclination to become sarcastic 
at the expense of the subject are not often justified, especially when such 
practices are allowed to pass for criticism. The more uneven and less 
satisfactory portions of the book seem to occur, as in the chapters on 
Mencken and Lewis, when the author may have allowed his anger or 
irritation with his subject to overpower his judgment. 

These literary essays appear to be the result of an honest and serious 
consideration of the work of the selected writers. Here is an effort to 
analyze and to appraise this fiction and its producers for the greater 
understanding of the general reader. Certainly this book is well worth 
the perusal of those interested in twentieth-century American fiction. 
As an exposition of the forces operating in such writing a quarter of a 
century ago, it is informative and suggestive. Apparently there was no 
intention of developing the historical background extensively or of of- 
fering an intensive study of the techniques of the craft as evinced in 
modern fiction. Within its limits as part of a study of the “literary 
record of American thinking” this should be a welcome addition to 
recent accounts of prose fiction in our times. 

The Ohio State University. Bram Rouse. 


Founpations oF Democracy: A Series of Addresses. Edited by F. 
Ernest Johnson. Institute for Religious and Social Studies (Dis- 
tributed by Harper & Brothers). 1947. ix, 278 pp. $2.00. 


Unrry anp DIFFERENCE IN AMERICAN Lire: A Series of Addresses and 
Discussions. Edited by R. M. MacIver. Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies (Distributed by Harper & Brothers). 1947. 168 pp. 
$2.00. 


During the academic year 1944-1945 the Institute of Religious and 
Social Studies sponsored one course of lectures on the origins of Ameri- 
can democratic thought and another on the forces which make for unity 
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and diversity in our society. Courses of this kind, even when the lec- 
turers invited to participate bring “a special competence” to the discus- 
sious and confine themselves to a single theme, are likely to be extremely 
uneven in quality. And when the subject is broad and inexact in its 
dimensions, opportunity for latitude becomes immense. 

Foundations of Democracy, although rich in occasional insights, still 
does not succeed as a “collaboration of minds,” because the speakers 
searching for the democratic germ in Western culture write from such 
conflicting points of view. A Catholic writes on “Mediaeval sources,” a 
divinity school historian on the “Reformation Sources,” a Jesuit on “The 
Founding Fathers,” a Zionist on “Democracy and Zionism,” and a Wall 
Street industrial consultant on “Democracy and Economic Liberalism.” 
The lectures—some of them, at any rate—are informative and perceptive, 
but the editor’s admission that “the symposium contains elements not 
fully reconcilable” is a remarkable understatement. 

Professor Johnson, in his blunt introductory remarks on the crisis of 
modern democracy, mentions America’s failure to equalize “economic 
and ethnic status,” and it is this theme which is underscored in the lec- 
ture series Unity and Difference in American Life. Professor Maclver’s 
volume confines itself pretty much to this one problem, and the con- 
tributing speakers have less dithculty in agreeing with one another. The 
first section sets the problem and provides the necessary background, the 
second part outlines the dividing issues, and the third section recommends 
a.strategy for the schools, press, business, the courts, and society in general 
to follow. Here, too, the individual contributions are extremely uneven, 
varying from E. Franklin Frazier’s admirable summary of the Negro 
question (a model of its kind), to the well-meaning but pretentious 
reflections of Edwin L. Bernays on the role of business. But this second 
series has a unity and direction decidedly lacking in the first. 

Certain ideas emerge independently from these lectures, however, 
which suggest a kind of agreement among the speakers despite their 
unmistakable differences. As a whole they are aware of America’s 
failures as well as its accomplishments and potentialities. Americans, 
it seems, have exhibited a chronic shortsightedness in most matters, iden- 
tifying their country’s prosperity too exclusively with their own localities 
or their private concerns. Although the speakers are aware of the col- 
lectivist danger, they are, as a group, not averse to increasing govern- 
mental responsibility when it is plainly necessary. Above all, they are 
convinced that moral values must shape our hitherto feckless and pur- 
poseless course, that we must, in the words of Lawrence K. Frank, “find 
or create some unity, at least in the form of some basic assumptions, 
some common values, some generally accepted patterns of human rela- 
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tionships that are compatible with the dignity and worth of the indi- 
vidual.” 
Smith College. DANIEL AARON. 


It’s an Orp CaiFornia Cusrom. By Lee Shippey. American Customs 
Series, No. III. New York: Vanguard Press, Inc. 1948. 292 pp. 


$3.00. 


Lee Shippey, editorial page columnist of the Los Angeles Times, first 
saw California in 1920. He fell in love with it at first sight and has 
been busy ever since familiarizing himself with each nook and corner 
of the state and with the pages of California history. His findings he 
incorporates into fifteen readable little sketches of the California char- 
acter today. 

He finds the influence of the old Spanish days evident in ostentatious 
displays of hospitality, in a tendency to dress dramatically, in a passion 
for gambling (in oil, in real estate, on horse races), in a tendency to put 
pleasure before business and maintain the fiesta spirit. He finds still 
alive the adventurous daring of the Gold Rush pioneers: 

The assertion that no coward dared to start for California in the Gold Rush days and no 
weakling ever got there was equally true of all the other adventurers and pioneers for over 
three hundred years. They had to tackle the seemingly impossible as a matter of almost 


daily necessity. And by turning the impossible into the possible they gained a swaggering 
confidence that has become the heritage of Californians. 


The conquering of flood, drought, irrigation, electrical and transportation 
problems are manifestations of this characteristic Californian urge to 
tackle the impossible. Closely allied is the tendency of Californians to 
speak in superlatives, to point to something of theirs as the oldest, biggest, 
richest, or most famous “in the world.” Partly responsible are such 
wonders as the giant sequoias, the redwoods, Shasta Lake, the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Bridge, California’s yearly gold and agricultural output—and, 
of course, the California climate! 

Mr. Shippey is not blind to the weaknesses of the folk of his adopted 
state: They are prone To Tell Tall Tales and To Believe What Isn’t True; 
To Gamble in Real Estate “to such an extent that hundreds of thousands 
of persons are less interested in creating homes to live in ‘than homes to 
sell”; To Engage in Banditry (an allusion not so much to the exploits 
of the notorious Joaquin Murietta and Black Bart as to the perform- 
ances of the land-bandits who, aided by the Squatter’s Act, stole the 
great estates of the Californians by semilegal means); and lastly, To 
Seek Short Cuts to Heaven. “Not all the residents of the City of Angels 
are sure of Heaven,” says Mr. Shippey, “but there are very few who 
haven’t bought some kind of ticket to it. Strange messiahs have always 
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found a following: from nudist colonies to swamis, California has all 
the cults you ever heard of, and many which are purely local inventions.” 
This is not a subtle book. But it has behind it an honest enthusiasm 
and a store of knowledge. It has interest both for the man who knows 
all about California and for the man who knows nothing about it. 
Whittier College. Rena V. GRANT. 


Manuat oF American Diarecrs ror Rapio, STAGE, AND Screen. By 
Lewis Helmar Herman and Marguerite Shalett Herman. New York: 
Ziff Davis Publishing Co. 1947. xv, 326 pp. $6.00. 


The complete title of the present work is a sufficient indication of 
its practical scope. It is designed to teach American actors how to re- 
produce the regional native dialects. Indeed, the authors are careful 
to disclaim any pretensions of scientific purpose or linguistic exhaus- 
tiveness. 

Each of the principal regional dialects of the United States is taken 
up in turn. A historical and interpretive essay seeks to convey the 
general spirit of the area under consideration. This is followed by a 
discussion of the intonation, the stressed vowels, the unstressed vowels, 
and the consonant characteristics peculiar to the dialect. Finally a few 
selections of dialect writing are included, presumably for illustration and 
practice. The authors wisely distinguish between eastern and western 
New England speech; the Delmarva peninsula is included as a special 
area, as is Cajun, Creole, Gullah, and the speech of the Virgin Islands. 
Possibly some of these could have been omitted in favor of a unified 
treatment of the Middle Atlantic states. l 

In general the historical interpretations are well done, although con- 
centration upon the assumption of contemporary spreading from Gen- 
eral American to western New England seems to lead the authòrs to 
overlook the fact that the speech of western New England always was 
distinct from that of the sea coast, and that many of the areas where 
General American is spoken today were settled by direct or secondary 
migration from western New England. In addition, their statement that 
the history of the Southern highlanders is not known is scarcely in ac- 
cord. with the facts. 

Intonation is indicated by means of musical notation, which seems 
satisfactory enough for the isolated sentences and phrases thus treated. 
However, had the authors followed the organization of Jones, Armstrong 
and Ward, or Pike, of all units of expression into a number of funda- 
mental tunes or intonation patterns, the reader would have been fur- 
nished with a definitely broader basis of attack upon this important 
problem. 
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Pronunciation is indicated by a system employing only the conven- 
tional letters of the alphabet in lower and upper case and in combination, 
presumably because the authors were afraid that the International Pho- 
netic Alphabet would look too strange and be too technical. This system, 
however, results at times in transcriptions that make the IPA seem sim- 
ple by comparison: witness hkkiUH, whEEiEE, and gkvfi:gk. In addi- 
tion, from either a phonemic or a phonetic point of view, the symbols A: 
and o are superfluous and indeed tend to confuse rather than clarify. 

The description of sounds in terms of the positica and movements of 
the vocal organs is generally adequate. That of the New England short 
o is especially effective. The authors seem to overlook the tendency of 
some Southern speakers to front the vowel of such words as room to 
[y] without any particular diphthongization. The clear / is described 
solely in terms of the position of the tongue tip rather than the more 
important factor of lateral escape. There is also a lamentable tendency 
to apply such subjective terms as rich, broad, flat to sounds; these often 
mean decidedly different things to different people. 

A few details of the pronunciations attributed to particular dialects 
are open to question. The vowel [a] was not used in the words happy, 
apple, and matter in nineteenth-century New England, nor does coop 
appear to be pronounced with the vowel [u] in that dialect today. The 
authors’ treatment of the stressed vowels of such words as forest and 
orange is often at variance with that of C. K. Thomas, who has. done 
the most extensive work on this problem. To characterize such terms 
as granny woman and cow brute as redundancies constitutes tacit ad- 
mission of ignorance of their meaning. The treatment of the dialect of 
metropolitan New York is probably the best of all the regional types. 
The so-called Mid-Western dialect is not so homogeneous as the authors 
indicate. 

The lack of an index and a bibliography replete with careless errors 
mar what is in many respects a useful work. 

University of Michigan. Apert H. Marckwarpr. 


Mane ın America: The Arts in Modern Civilization. By John A. 
Kouwenhoven. New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc. 1948. xv, 
303 pp. $5.00. 

A primer for this thoughtful book on the relation of technology to 
art is Emerson’s essay “Art,” on which the author relies rather heavily 
for his thesis that beauty, at least as we know it in America, takes the 
form of useful objects. (Although three fairly long paragraphs are 
quoted from this essay, the debt is not acknowledged in the index.) In 
the Pennsylvania rifle, the American ax, the steel (instead of iron) spade 
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and shoyel and pitchfork, the precision gauge and accurate jig, the Colt 
revolver, the great Corliss engine at the Philadelphia Centennial Exposi- 
tion and other machines ornamented with Gothic and Greek designs, 
clipper ships, steamboats, locomotives, skyscrapers—in short, in tech- 
nology—Mr. Kouwenhoven discovers the main flowering of American 
art. To a lesser extent-he finds it in the forms of the fine arts—in the 
ideas, but not the sculpture, of Emerson’s friend Greenough; in the 
music of George Gershwin; and in the paintings of Charles Sheeler, for 
example. All these constitute forms of what the author calls the “ver- 
nacular tradition,” the truly native, democratic growth which is the op- 
posite of the tradition of “cultivated taste,” or our Western European 
heritage. In the interpenetration of these two traditions, but especially 
in the ascendancy of the vernacular, is to be read the history of American 
art, which the author traces from Whitney’s invention of mass produc- 
tion, in 1798, to the latest prefabricated houses. The single idea that 
emerges from this history is that the ideal of American art is the organic 
theory of Aristotle, which is expressed in our architecture, to name only 
one art, by such innovators as Louis Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright. 
The Grecian ideal of complete functionalism, simplicity, economy of 
means, etc. does not differ from the American vernacular as Mr. 
Kouwenhoven defines it. Mr. Mark Van Doren errs, therefore, when he 
states, in the introduction, that we forgot the immemorial ideas of con- 
ventional art history. 

To support his thesis and also his theory of the conflict between the 
vernacular and the cultivated traditions, the author relies on works and 
quotations from numerous American authors, from Jonathan Edwards 
to John Hersey. Poe’s and Whitman’s ideas on carpets are contrasted. 
Horatio Greenough receives proper tribute as “one of the wisest and 
most farseeing critical talents in American literature.” His ideas are 
discussed at length and their similarity to Emerson’s noted. Young 
Harriet Monroe, it seems, was affected more by the great Corliss en- 
gine she saw in the Philadelphia Exposition than by any of the regular 
art exhibits. The tradition of reportorial journalism is stressed. It was 
early evidenced in Dana’s Two Years before the Mast and in the works 
of Melville and Twain, later in the work of such writers as Anderson, 
Dos Passos, Gunther, and Hersey. 

This very stimulating book should repay well the careful reading of 
anyone genuinely interested in any particular American art as well as 
in the problem of the relation of art in general to life in the machine or 
atomic age. 

Rutgers University. Ricoarp E. AMACHER. 
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Joun SincLeton Correy. By James Thomas Flexner. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 1948. xv, 139 pp. $7.50. 


To readers of Mr. Flexner’s initial book on painting, America’s Old 
Masters, this biography of our first great master in any art presents little 
new material. In fact, the claim that this volume is a “completely 
revised and greatly expanded” version of the Copley section in this 
earlier book is exaggerated; for with the exception of a slightly more 
complete treatment of Feke, Badger, and Greenwood, a few added para- 
graphs on Copley’s pastels and miniatures, several paragraphs (explaining 
the plates) at the ends of chapters, a four-sentence description of the 
artist’s sojourn in Paris, and a few other small changes, the text of this 
book follows the earlier one verbatim. About a dozen titles are added 
to the bibliography, however, and the inclusion in the appendix of 
thirty-two plates with their descriptive catalogue marks a decided im- 
provement over the previous work, as does the beautiful colored frontis- 
piece, the famous Boy with Squirrel. 

For readers unacquainted with Mr. Flexner’s interesting, and often 
exciting, style of treating American painting as a product of life and 
environment, there waits a pleasant surprise. This is the story of how 
Copley’s untutored genius for simple realism early flowered indigenously 
and precociously in Boston—he was famous at nineteen—and how it later 
faded and died in the foreign sophistication of London. But while the 
proposition is true that there exists a relation between American life and 
American painting, the exact relation between the artist’s life and his 
own individual paintings is often hard to define. For pure criticism and 
pure biography it is necessary to separate completely these two categories. 
Mr. Flexner’s method of combining them raises questions as to the proper 
limits of each in a book of this sort. And these lead to further questions: 
Is this the definitive biography of Copley, as it is purported to be? Or 
is it just another book in which biographical fact and art criticism are 
mingled? 

Students of American literature will be especially interested in the 
portraits of Cotton Mather, Jonathan Edwards, and James Otis; in the 
reference to William Dunlap’s contemporary history of graphic art 
(1834); and in the mention of the first theatrical performance at Boston— 
Otway’s An Orphan, or Unhappy Marriage, circa March, 1750. Finally, 
the description of Copley’s singlehanded attempt to avert the Revolu- 
tionary War makes fascinating reading. Just before the Boston Tea 
Party he acted as mediator between the patriots and the merchants of 
the East India Company, of which latter group his father-in-law, Richard 
Clark, was a member. 

Rutgers University. Ricuarp E. AMACHER. 
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Necro Voices in AMERICAN Ficrion. By Hugh Morris Gloster. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press. 1948. 295 pp. $3.50. 


Hugh Morris Gloster’s compact and competently written monograph, 
Negro Voices in American Fiction, makes a substantial contribution to 
the history of American letters. Were it only for the biographical and 
bibliographical materials it contains, the book would justify itself. In 
addition it provides plot analyses of scores of fictional works (many of 
them difficult of access) together with brief critical commentaries. But 
Mr. Gloster is interested less in the purely factual or historical than he 
is in the welfare of Negro writers, and his book as a whole constitutes 
a sympathetic study of their struggle for recognition from the beginnings 
to the present. He outlines the handicaps—political, economic, social— 
under which Negro writers operated at first; the moderate gains they 
made at the turn of the century; and the considerable measure of recog- 
nition they have received in recent decades. It is his belief that Negro 
writers will succeed only in proportion to the authenticity of their inter- 
pretations of their own race. On the other hand he looks forward to a 
time when Negro writings will cease to be regarded as “alien” produc- 
tions; it is his hope that gradually more and more Negro writers will be 
drawn into “the main currents of national life and thought.” 

The first section discusses “backgrounds,” particularly the problems 
of Reconstruction, the effects of the “plantation tradition,” the plight of 
the “tragic mulatto,” and the Washington-DuBois controversy. A com- 
paratively long chapter treats of Negro fiction-writers prior to World 
War I, most of them writers flourishing after 1890. Not a little of their 
work was designed as counterpropaganda to views of other writers, 
especially the “literary libels” of Thomas Nelson Page and Thomas 
Dixon. Even less controversially inclined Negro writers were con- 
scious of disabilities as writers until the advent of World War I, 
which proved to be the “most influential force in bringing about 
the cultural emancipation of the American Negro.” Although the suc- 
ceeding “renascence” suffered somewhat from being “too largely spon- 
sored by whites” (among them Van Vechten), as well as from the com- 
mercial exploitation of “exotic primitivism” in Harlem and elsewhere, 
there was a substantial net gain for Negro writers. Further gains oc- 
curred after the Depression, when they ventured freely into the same 
categories as other writers, especially the novel, whether realistic, his- 
torical, Freudian, or proletarian. Negro writers had become American 
writers. It was Richard Wright’s conviction that in Bigger Thomas he 
had drawn not only a true Negro character but also a “symbolic figure 
of American life.” 
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As a literary historian Mr. Gloster is generally objective. Occasionally 
he is galled by what he regards as deliberate or unintentional misrepre- 
sentation. He is inclined to be worried by modern attempts to capitalize 
sex, jazz, blues, horseplay, and sentimentality in the life of Negroes. 
Perhaps he is unduly worried: true art often finds its origins in “vulgar” 
places. In general Mr. Gloster keeps his head well: in his critical esti- 
mates of books written by Negroes he is quite as quick to point out 
defects as merits. He discusses intraracial problems as frankly as inter- 
racial, All in all he has written a useful book, which may well be read 
first as an illuminating survey of little-known territory and returned to 
later as a work of reference. 

Wesleyan University. ALEXANDER COWIE. 


Norruwest Harvest: 4 Regional Stock-Taking.. By V. L. O. Chittick. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. 224 pp. $4.00. 


Northwest Harvest is a record of the Writers’ Conference on the 
Northwest, held in Portland, Oregon, late in 1946 under the sponsorship 
of Reed College and the Library Association of Portland. The purpose 
of the Conference, as indicated in the subtitle of this book, was to take 
stock of the Northwest as material for writing and as an environment for 
writers. 

After an introductory section in which Carl Van Doren and President 
Odegard of Reed College discuss regional problems broadly, the book 
includes a variety of articles ranging from Ernest Haycox’s query, “Is 
There a Northwest?” to James Stevens’s discussion of successive stages of 
Northwestern folklore in “Paul Bunyan, Thunderbirds, and Wobblies.” 
Some of the articles, such as Richard L. Neuberger’s on Alaska and 
Horace R. Cayton’s on race prejudice, reach far enough outside the 
region to forestall the charge of undue provincialism. 

Of particular interest is the recurrent topic of regionalism itself. 
Ernest Haycox, we have seen, raises the question whether there is a 
distinct region labeled Northwest; his answer is that the Northwest is 
“only one more part of the United States—a young region with patterns 
and inheritances common to the rest of the country, spiritually not yet 
crystallized and physically not yet built.” The article is an excellent anti- 
dote to the exaggerated local patriotism sometimes found in regional 
conferences, though not in this one. Of equal interest are Joseph B. 
Harrison’s “Regionalism Is Not Enough” and Harold G. Merriam’s 
“Does the Northwest Believe in Itself?” Mr. Harrison admits the value 
of rooting literature in the writer’s own locale but asserts that even a 
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regional literature can best serve our present need of assuaging fear and 
hate and intolerance “by forgetting its regionalism while it discovers its 
antipodean neighbor in itself.” Mr. Merriam stresses the need for recog- 
nition -of regional artists by the local community but advocates more 
discriminating self-criticism and broader, more experimental, and less 
subjective regionalism. Allis McKay wants writing to be regional in 
the sense that Madame Bovary, Les Miserables, Anna Karenina, and 
Pride and Prejudice are regional—based on local truth but attaining 
universality. 

More distinctly local in point of view are Stewart Holbrook’s plea for 
an epic of the lumbermen and James Stevens’s retelling of local lore. The 
history of the Northwest is briefly summarized by Lancaster Pollard, 
superintendent of the Oregon Historical Society, and Joseph Kinsey 
Howard discusses the effects of frontier conditions and environment on 
the cultural development of the region. But as a whole the publications 
coming out of the Conference indicate a wholesome maturity and a 
balanced recognition of the interdependence of local and universal values 
in culture and literature. 

The planning committee of the Conference are to be congratulated 
on developing a program that goes far beyond the usual limited concern 
of writers’ conferences with matters of technique. And Mr. Chittick 
deserves full credit for producing a book about the Northwest and its 
problems for literature which is thoroughly readable and enlightening. 

University of Denver. Barriss MILs. 


Prize Stories oF 1947. The O. Henry Awards. Selected and edited by 
Herschel Brickell. New York: Doubleday and Company. 1947. xii, 
296 pp. $3.00. 

The twenty-ninth annual O. Henry prize collection of short stories 
provides little evidence to contradict the prevailing opinion that the 
status of current fiction is discouraging. Of the twenty-three stories in 
the volume “selected from American magazines and representing a cross 
section of contemporary fiction,” fourteen are works of authors not before 
published in an O. Henry prize volume, and six of these are their 
authors’ first published stories. Thus few established writers appear in 
the 1947 collection. 

The absence of a larger representation of established writers and the 
failure of writers appearing in former years to reappear in 1947 indicate 
to Editor Brickell a serious falling-off of productivity in the short story. 
Established writers are not writing and promising beginners are not 
fulfilling their promise. The editor attributes this condition to “the 
general uneasiness abroad in the world.” | 
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Whatever the cause, the 1947 collection is not distinctive. With few 
exceptions the stories can be described as competent but not notable 
examples of the art of the short story. On the higher side of the average 
is Ray Bradbury’s “Homecoming,” a fantasy on the predicament of an 
“unhealthy” mortal boy among “healthy” immortal ghouls. To me this 
tale is more distinctive than any of the three prize-winning stories— 
John Clayton’s “The White Circle,” Eugene Burdick’s “Rest Camp on 
Maui,” and Elizabeth Parsons’s “The Nightingales Sing”—for it combines 
the expert craftsmanship common to the prize winners with an idea 
complex and rich in implication, a quality not common to the prize 
winners or to other stories in the volume. On the lower side of the 
average, I find it difficult to share the editor’s enthusiasm for Christine 
Govan’s “Miss Winters and the Wind,” which stretches plausibility, or 
Walter Elder’s “You Can Wreck It,” which falls between two themes 
and realizes neither. Finally, Eudora Welty’s “The Whole World 
Knows” is not up to the level readers have come to expect of Miss 
Welty. However, on the whole, the craftsmanship of the writers in- 
cluded is sure and positive, but the ideas they display lack sureness and 
positiveness. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Watton R. PATRICK. 
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Piazza Tares. By. Herman Melville. Edited by Egbert S. Oliver. New 
York: Hendricks House, Farrar Straus. 1948. xii, 250 pp. $3.50. 


This second volume of the new edition of Melville’s works (the first 
was the Collected Poems, edited by H. P. Vincent, 1945), under the new 
imprint of Hendricks House, is reassuring of the continuation of the 
project as originally planned by Packard and Company of Chicago. 
. It is chiefly valuable because it again makes available the full text of the 
first edition of what Melville may have regarded, with The Confidence- 
Man the following year, as his farewell to prose authorship. The cir- 
cumstances of publication and the contemporary reception of the stories 
(which include all of the important shorter fiction except Billy Budd) 
are discussed in the introduction, and ‘some of the sources for and sug- 
gested interpretations of the individual tales are provided in the notes. 
In the present bull market for Melville study, perhaps nothing more 
definitive than this could well be provided by the editor; yet one could 
wish for a more detailed and perceptive discussion of Melville’s art, here 
at a moment of firm but precarious balance, and of the bearing of the 
tales upon the problem of the collapse, so soon, of the artist. 

University of Pennsylvania. Roserr E. SPILLER. 


Tue Best Booxs of tHe Decane 1936-1945: Another Clue to the Literary 
Labyrinth. By Asa Don Dickinson. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 1948. 295 pp. $3.00. 


This is a list of four hundred books of the decade named, with a few 
facts about each author, and an annotation for each book giving a very 
brief description and a “quote” or two from the reviewers. It supple- 
ments Librarian Dickinson’s earlier compilations of “best” books. 

Such lists are doubtless useful to librarians. This one is founded upon 
more than a hundred other lists; points are assigned for frequent and 
prominent citation. Scores of these lists are whimsical and ill-considered, 
but the compiler believes that there is safety in numbers and one whim 
corrects another. Such a method tends, in general, to emphasize the 
judgment of cliques. 

A list of ten “best” books is always interesting, or even a list of as 
many as fifty. The A.L.A. Bulletin’s annual list of fifty “outstanding 
books,” as selected by A.L.A. members, is a well-considered compilation; 
it began in 1944 and should supersede other lists for librarians. When a 
list gets much above fifty, it progressively loses value: the discriminating 
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find books cited in-it-which they judge to. be anything but “best,” and 
they miss books which they fondly expect to be on any well-considered 
list of 100 or 400 or 1,000. 

The present volume also has many “classified lists,” such as “The 25 
Best Authors of the Decade, with the Aggregate Scores of Their Books,” 
“The 20 Best American Books,” “The ro Best Foreign Books,” “The 
Best Books of Poetry,” “The Best Books of Humor,” etc. An appendix 
names 600 “also-rans.” 

University of Missouri. Frank Lutuer Morr. 


DIZIONARIO LETTERARIO BOMPIANI DELLE’ OPERE E DEI PERSONAGGI DI TUTTI 
I TEMPI E DI TUTTE LE LerreraTure. Redattore Capo: Celestino Ca- 
passo. Milano: Valentino Bompiani Editore. 1947. Vol. I, 344 and 
491 pp. 

The first volume of this Dizionario, beautifully printed on decent 
paper and provided with an astounding wealth of fine pictorial material; 
consists of two parts: the first part contains a detailed discussion of the 
Movimenti spirituali in cultural history, concise definitions, arranged in 
alphabetical order, of fifty-eight spiritual trends, from Alessandrinismo, 
Arcadia, and Barocco down to Surrealismo, Titantsmo, and Umanesimo; 
the second part coritains a painstakingly complete discussion, not essen- 
tially of artists or scientists, but of their works in literature, art, science, 
music, sociology, etc. beginning (in Italian) with the letters A and B. 
More than 250 Italian scholars contributed to this first volume alone; 
among their leaders we can mention Mario Praz in charge of English 
literature, Elio Vittorini in charge of North American literature, and 
others like M. Casella (Spanish-American), V. Lugli (French), G. 
Gabetti (German), A. Banfi (Philosophy), G. M. Gatti (Music), and M. 
Pittaluga (Fine Arts). 

Because of its intention to include a satisfactory brief analysis even 
of the lesser known works and titles, the Dizionario will easily be the 
most complete encyclopedia available after the remaining volumes have 
been published, though, on account of the understandable habit of giving 
and arranging all the titles in the Italian language, it may often be rather 
difficult for non-Italians to look for The Taming of the Shrew under 
La Bisbetica domata, for Bryant’s To a Waterfowl, under A un uccello 
acquatico, for Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yankee under Un Americano 
alla corte di Re Arturo, or for Henry James’s The Wings of the Dove 
under Ali della colomba. Particularly valuable are the broad interna- 
tional discussions of great themes, such as Alcestis, Alexander, Amor 
and Psyche, Amphitryon, Arminius, the Bible, etc. Among the short- 
comings of the Dizionario should be mentioned the omission of Tran- 
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scendentalism from the Movimenti spirituali and the mix-up in the name 
of William Cullen Bryant, who in Section II, page 317, is called William 
Bryant Cullen. But in spite of such minor defects, our Italian colleagues 
are to be congratulated for their determination to undertake such an 
all-encompassing task in these difficult times. 

The University of North Carolina. W. P. FRIEDERICH. 


YOSEMITE, THE Bic TREES, AND THE Hich SIERRA: A Selective Bibliography. 
By Francis P. Farquhar. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press. 1948. xi, 104 pp. $7.50. 


Here an authority on the human history of the Sierra Nevada sup- 
plies compact information on twenty-five books of “unusual character 
and important contents.” For each he gives a bibliographical description 
and comment on author and contents, including many periodical refer- 
ences. The books range from rare Californiana to well-known works such 
as Clarence King’s Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada (Boston, 1872). 
The book is accurate and, within its limited scope, definitive. Scholars 
interested in Western literature will find Mr. Farquhar’s volume a useful: 
and readable reference work. It is also a handsome collector’s item. 

The University of California RicHarp G. LILLARD. 

at Los Angeles. 


PIONEERS AND THEIR Homes ON THE Upper Kanawna. By Ruth Woods 
Dayton. Charleston, W. Va.: West Virginia Publishing Company. 


1947. 320 pp. $5.00. 


Some years ago Mrs. Dayton published Greenbrier Pioneers and 
Their Homes, in which she used the old houses about Lewisburg, West 
Virginia, as a point of departure for discussing the early families. The 
present volume follows the course of empire westward, and pictures the 
architectural remains and the pioneer culture of the upper Kanawha 
Valley down to Charleston. The appendices, bibliography, and index 
will rejoice the scholar, and the style and format the general reader. 
Though chary of footnotes, she constantly shc vs the use of public 
archives and family records and traditions—such manuscripts as the old 
register of the White House Tavern, with the spicy comments of its 
proprietor on his sometimes notable guests. She pictures such figures as 
Anne Royal and Daniel Boone; and probably the “artist named Catlin” 
who did the portrait of Lewis Summers (p. 284) is the famous painter 
of Indian life. General Grant’s widowed aunt “did not trust even the 
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Confederates when it came to cows and horses, and had the animals 
driven up the creek .. .”!? 
West Virginia University. Jonn W. Draper. 


Tue Case oF Ezra Pounp. By Charles Norman. New York: The 
Bodley Press. 1948. 71 pp. $1.50. 


A reprint of an article which appeared in PM, November 25, 1945, 
to which have been added the findings of the psychiatrists appointed by 
the District Court of the United States, the federal jury’s verdict, and a 
section dealing with Pound’s latest Cantos. Of the statements by E. E. 
Cummings, William Carlos Williams, Louis Kukofsky, F. O. Matthies- 
sen, and Conrad Aiken which are included in the volume, that of Mr. 
Williams is perhaps most penetrating. 


Wuen Tuis You See REMEMBER ME: Gertrude Stein in Person. By 
W. G. Rogers. New York: Rinehart and Company. 1948. vii, 247 pp. 
$3.00. 

An explanation of Gertrude Stein by a friend whose acquaintance 
began in 1917, this volume is valuable for anecdote and revelation of 
Miss Stein’s literary intention, but adds little to our understanding of her 
accomplishment. No in. x. 


JONATHAN FisHer: Maine Parson, 1768-1847. By Mary Ellen Chase. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. xi, 280 pp. $4.00. 


Parson Fisher was not strictly a literary man, though he was a painter 
and engraver of distinction who, like many clergymen, wrote occasional 
verses, but he kept a diary for forty-five years which should probably be 
better known to students of American thought. Miss Chase presents 
his career charmingly, without documentation or index. 


Tue Nine Lives oF Citizen Train. By Willis Thornton. New York: 
Greenberg. 1948. xii, 327 pp. $3.50. 
The biography of a Yankee adventurer which will be interesting to 
those concerned with the kaleidoscopic background of our “Gilded Age.” 


Mosy-Dick or THE Waart. By Herman Melville. Introduction by 
Newton Arvin. New York: Rinehart & Co, Inc. 1948. xxxiii, 
566 pp. $0.75. 


*P, 181. The italics are mine. 
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WALDEN: OR, LIFE IN THE woops; On THE Dury or Civi DISOBEDIENCE. 
By Henry David Thoreau. Introduction by Norman Holmes Pear- 


| son. ‘New ‘York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1948. xi, 304 pp. $0.50. 


THE ADVENTURES or Huckceserry Finn. By Mark Twain. Introduction 
‘by Lionel Trilling. New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1948. xviii, 
293 pp. $0.50. 


BenjaMIN Frankuin’s Autostocrapny. Introduction by Dixon Wecter. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., Inc. 1948. xiii, 176 pp. $0.50. 


Well printed and sturdily bound paper-back editions, each provided 
with a competent but not detailed introductory essay. These volumes, 
numbers 6, 8, 11, and 12 respectively in the Rinehart Editions, offer 
effective aid toward combating the student’s high cost of living. Some 
readers, however, may find the Moby-Dick too bulky for its paper covers, 
and will wish that it had been issued in two smaller volumes. 


A BisiocrapHy oF THE PusLisHep Writincs.oFr Jacos Assorr. Compiled 
by Carl J. Weber. Waterville, Maine: Colby College Press. 1948. 
155 pp. 

A finding-list of all known editions of the something over two hun- 
dred separate publications of the author of the Rollo books, based pri- 
marily on the Abbott Collection at Colby College, but giving also “the 
location of copies elsewhere, whenever other libraries have been found 


to contain editions missing at Colby.” 
Lewis Leary. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Richard E. Amacher (Rutgers University), Ashbel Brice 
(Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), Horst Frenz 
(Indiana University), John C. Gerber (University of Iowa), Chester T. 
Hallenbeck (Queens College), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist 
University), Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Ernest Marchand 
(San Diego State College), Thomas F. Marshall (Western Maryland 
College), Roy Harvey Pearce (University of California), Henry F. Pom- 
mer (Cornell University), Thelma V. Smith (Dickinson College), and 
Herman E. Spivey (University of Kentucky), with the co-operation of 
Roger M. Asselineau (University of Paris), Lars Ahnebrink (University of 
Upsala), Anna Maria Crinéd (University of Florence), and Sigmund 
Skard (University of Oslo). 

Items for the check list to be published in the May, 1949, issue of 
American Literature should be sent to the chairman of the committee, 
Lewis Leary, 4633 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 


I. 1609-1800 


[Franxuin, Benyamin] Jenkins, Charles F. “Franklin Returns from 
France—1785.” Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCI, 417-432 (Dec. 27, 1948). 

[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Henline, Ruth. “A Study of Notes on Virginia as 
an Evidence of Jefferson’s Reaction against the Theories of the French 
Naturalists.” Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., LV, 233-246 (April, 
1947). 

[Russ, Benyamin] Butterfield, Lyman H. “Love and Valor; or, Benja- 
min Rush and the Leslies of Edinburgh.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., 
IX, 1-12 (Nov., 1947). 

[‘Taytor, Epwarp] Lind, S. E. “Edward Taylor: A Revaluation.” NEQ, 
XXI, 518-530 (Dec., 1948). 

Taylor is most rewarding to the modern reader when he lapses 
from Puritan standards. 

[Woorman, Jonn] deLevie, Dagobert. “John Woolman and the Brute 
Creation.” Friends Intelligencer, CV, 235-236 (April 24, 1948): 

[Miscettangous}] Amacher, Richard E. “New Jersey's First Magazine.” 
Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., XII, 28-31 (Dec., 1948). 
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Bell, Whitfield J. “The Scientific Environment of Philadelphia, 1775- 
1790.” Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., XCII, 6-14 (March 8, 1948). 

Gilbert, Russell W. “Sower’s Almanac as an Advertising Medium.” 
Am-Ger. Rev., XV, 9-11 (Oct., 1948). 

Parr, Johnstone, “John Rastell’s Geographical Knowledge of America.” 
PQ, XXVII, 229-240 (July, 1948). 

Weiss, Harry B. “The Printers and Publishers of Children’s Books in 
New York City, 1698-1830.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. Lib., LII, 383-400 (Aug., 
1948). 

Wright, Louis B. “Materials for the Study of the Civilization of Virginia.” 
Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., X, 3-15 (Nov., 1948). 

A discussion of materials found ia the Princeton University Library. 


Il. 1800-1870 


(Cooper, J. F.] Bandy, W. T. “Two Uncollected Letters of James Feni- 
more Cooper.” AL, XX, 441-442 (Jan. 1949). 
Two notes, one undated and the other dated May 27, 1848, the 
first in French. | 
[Emerson, R. W.] Hopkins, Vivian C. “The Influence of Goethe o 
Emerson’s Aesthetic Theory.” PQ, XXVII, 325-344 (Oct., 1948). 
[HawrHorne, NarHanret] Fogle, R. H. “‘An Ambiguity of Sin and 
Sorrow.” NEQ, XXI, 342-349 (Sept., 1948). 

Beneath the explicit statement lies the irony of almost every inci- 
dent in “The Minister’s Black Veil.” 

(Hayne, P. H.] Davis, Richard Beale. “Paul Hamilton Hayne’s Debt to 
Dr. Francis Peyre Porcher.” SP, XLIV, 529-548 (July, 1947). 

[Hormes, O. W.] Scudder, Harold H. “The ‘Contentment’ of Dr. 
Holmes.” AL, XX, 443-446 (Jan., 1949). 

Lines 627-654 of Matthew Green’s The Spleen as a probable source 
for Holmes’s poem. 

[Metvittz, Herman} Dix, William S. “Herman Melville and the Prob- 
lem of Evil.” Rice Institute Pamphlet, XXXV, 81-107 (July, 1948). 

Howarth, R. G. “Melville and Australia.” N&Q, CXCIII, 188 (May 1, 
1948). | 

[Pauupine, J. K.] Williams, Mentor L. “Paulding Satirizes Owenism.” 
Indiana Mag. Hist, XLIV, 355-365 (Dec., 1948). 

Paulding’s arguments against Owenism in The Merry Tales of 
Three Wise Men of Gotham are centered about three points: “(r) 
Owen’s denial of inherent traits or passions, (2) his disregard of the 
natural inequalities in man, (3) his failure to provide a positive incen- 
tive to virtue.” 
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[Payne, J. H.] Leary, Lewis, and Turner, Arlin. “John Howard Payne 
in New Orleans.” Louisiana Hist. Quar., XXXI, 110-122 (Jan., 1948). 

Description of a visit and a controversy in 1835. 

[Srowe, H. B.] Foster, C. H. “The Genesis of The Minister's Wooing.” 
NEQ, XXI, 493-517 (Dec., 1948). l 

[TayLor, Bavard] Prahl, A. J. “Bayard Taylor’s Letters from Russia.” 
Huntington Lib. Quar., TX, 411-418 (Aug., 1946). 

[Tuomson, M. N.] See CLemens, below. 

[Tuorrav, H. D.] Wood, James Playsted. “Mr. Thoreau Writes a Book.” 
New Colophon, I, 367-376 (Oct., 1948). , 

Experiences in getting 4 Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers through the press. 

{MisceLtaNngous] Johnson, E. Gustav. “An Excited Swedish Novelist 
and the Civil War.” Jour. Ulinots State Hist. Soc., XLI, 1-13 (June, 
1948). 

The novelist was Carl Jonas Ludwig Almquist, who came-to the 
United States in 1852. 

. “Swedish Author’s Only American Story.” four. Ilinois State 
Hist. Soc., XLI, 285-304 (Sept., 1948). 

A translation of a tale by C. J. L. Almquist, entitled “Don Guati- 
mozin: His Life and Practice of Alchemy.” 

Pochmann, Henry A. “Early German-American Journalistic Exchanges.” 
Huntington Lib. Quar., XI, 161-180 (Feb., 1948). 

Smith, G. W. “Broadsides for Freedom: Civil War Propaganda in New 
England.” NEQ, XXI, 291-312 (Sept., 1948). 

Charles Eliot Norton was the most distinguished of the writers 
who contributed propaganda disseminated by the New England Loyal 
Publication Society. 

Tryon, Warren S. “The Publications of Ticknor and Fields in the South, 
1840-1865.” Jour. So. Hist., XIV, 305-330 (Aug., 1948). 

Virtanen, Reino. “Emile Montégut as a Critic of American Literature.” 
PMLA, LXII, 1265-1276 (Dec., 1948). 

IIT. 1870-1900 

[Apams, Henry] Hume, Robert A. “Homage to Henry Adams.” Pacific 
Spect., II, 299-307 (Summer, 1948). 

{Brerce, Amprose] Thompson, F. Y. “Light on the Bierce Mystery.” 
John O’London’s Weekly, LVII, 513 (Oct. 29, 1948). 

[Cremens, S. L.] Lorch, Fred W. ““Doesticks’ and Innocents Abroad.” 
AL, XX, 446-449 (Jan. 1949). 

Two letters from Mortimer Neal Thomson that “shed additional 
light on a minor but popular American humorist ... and reveal that 
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Mark Twain had conceived the idea of making a book of his Quaker 
City letters .. . prior to his departure.” 

McKeithan, D. M. “The Occasion of Mark Twain’s Speech On Foreign 
Critics” PQ, XXVII, 276-279 (July, 1948). 

Webster, Samuel C. “Ghost Life on the Mississippi.” Pacific Spect., 
II, 485-490 (Autumn, 1948). 

A new Mark Twain manuscript. 

[Dickinson, Emity] Smith, Russell St. Clair. “Emily Dickinson: A 
Bibliographical Note.” N&Q, CXCIHT, 188-189 (May 1, 1948). 

Whicher, George F. “Some Uncollected Poems by Emily Dickinson.” 
AL, XX, 436-440 (Jan., 1949). 

Four poems, from the Youth’s Companion and Independent, plus 
an explanation of why they were not collected. 

{Greetey, Horace] Brophy, Leo P. “Horace Greeley Socialist.” N. Y. 
Hist., XXIX, 309-317 (July, 1948). 

“While Greeley did without fail follow the conservative party line, 
he, at the same. time, flirted with the theory of socialism, both Utopian 
and Marxian.” 

[Harıs, J. C.] English, Thomas H. “The Twice-Told Tale and Uncle 
Remus.” Georgia Rev., Il, 447-460 (Winter, 1948). 

[James, Henry] Anderson, Quentin. “Henry James, His Symbolism 
and His Critics.” Scrutiny, XV, 12-18 (Dec., 1947). 

Barrett, Lawrence. “Young Henry James, Critic.” AL, XX, 385-400 
(Jan., 1949). a 

James’s early criticism shows the steps by which he arrived at his 
concepts of morality as intellect and of the artist as essentially a por- 
trayer of complex, refined personality. 

D’Andrea, Antonio. “Il pragmatismo del James e le origini della filosofia 
contemporanea in America.” Belfagor (Florence), III, 525-540 (Sept., 
1948). 

Hamilton, Eunice C. “Biographical and Critical Studies of Henry 
James.” AL, XX, 424-435 (Jan. 1949). 

I, B. de C. “Henry James at Work.” Manchester Guardian Weekly, 
LIX, 12 (Sept. 23, 1948). 

Leavis, F. R. “Henry James and the Function of Criticism.”. Scrutiny, 
XV, 98-104 (Spring, 1948). | 

Reed, Glenn. “Another Turn on James’s “The Turn of the Screw. ” AL, 
XX, 413-423 (Jan., 1949). 

Internal evidence and James’s own critical comments on the story 
show that there is little basis for the current psychological interpreta- 
tion. 
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Roellinger, Francis X., Jr. “Psychical Research and “The Turn of the 
Screw.” AL, XX, 401-412 (Jan., 1949). 

Striking parallels in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search show that James’s apparitions were constructed much more in 
terms of the “mere modern ‘psychical’ case” than he cared to admit. 

Steegmuller, Francis. “Flaubert’s Sundays, Maupassant and Henry 
James.” Cornhill Mag., no. 974 (Spring, 1948), pp. 124-130. 

Wagenknecht, Edward. “Our Contemporary Henry James.” Col. Eng. 
X, 123-132 (Dec., 1948) 

[James, WutuiaM] Mayhall, Jane. “William James and the Mader 
Mood.” Antioch Rev., VIII, 291-365 (Sept., 1948). 

[Kirkianp, JosepH] La Budde, Kenneth J. “A Note on the Text of 
Joseph Kirkland’s Zury.” AL, XX, 452-455 (Jan., 1949). 

Minor but significant changes in later printings of Zury show that 
Kirkland is a traditional figure in whom the sentimental tradition per- 
sisted rather than wholly a pioneer realist. 

[Lowe1t, J. R.] Mulhauser, Ruth. “Sainte Beuve, Lowell, and the Atz- 
lantic Monthly.” Harvard Lib. Bul., Il, 126-127 (Winter, 1948). 

[Wattace, Lew] Forbes, John D. “Lew Wallace, Romantic.” Indiana 
Mag. Hist, XLIV, 385-392 (Dec., 1948). 

[WeisseLperc, M. A.] Vines, Mary Jo. “A Pioneer Poet of Texas.” Am- 
Ger. Rev., XIV, 28-31 (June, 1948). 

The poet is Marie Anna Weisselberg, 1835-1911. 

[Wuirman, Warr] Allen, Gay Wilson. “On the Trochaic Meter of 
‘Pioneers! O Pioneers?” AL, XX, 449-451 (Jan., 1949) - 

A reply to Edward G. Fletcher (American Literature, XTX, 259- 
261). 

Hertel, Leo. “Walt Whitmans kenntnis Deutscher literatur.” Ger. 
Quar., XXI, 16-24 (Jan., 1948). 

{ Miscettangous] Frierson, William C., and Edwards, Herbert. “Impact 
of French Naturalism on American Critical Opinion, 1877-1892.” 
PMLA, LXIII, 1007-1016 (Sept., 1948). 


IV. 1900-1949 
[Aupen, W. H.] Bradbury, John M. “Auden and the Tradition.” West- 
ern Rev., XU, 221-229 (Summer, 1948). 
Auden as a major modern poet, partaking of a genuine poetic tra- 
dition. 
(Burxe, Kenneru] Duffey, Bernard I. “Reality as Language: Kenneth 
Burke’s Theory of Poetry.” Western Rev., XII, 132-145 (Spring, 1948). 
A critical examination and evaluation of Burke’s The Grammar of 
Motives. 
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[Crurcuitt, Winston] Griffin, L. W. “Winston Churchill: American 
Novelist.” More Books, XXIII, 331-338 (Nov., 1948). 

Churchill’s historical and “problem” novels mirror the taste of 

the reading public from 1896 to 1919. 

[Exior, T. S.] Blissett, William. “T. S. Eliot.” Canadian Forum, 
XXVIII, 86-87 (July, 1948). 

A critical evaluation which points out the depth and humanity of 

Eliot as a religious poet. 

Pellegrini, Allessandro. “Una conversazione Londonese con T. S. Eliot e 
i ‘Four Quartets?” Belfagor (Florence), III, 445-452 (July 31, 1948). 

Spender, Stephen. “How Pleasant to Know Mr. Eliot.” John O’London’s 
Weekly, LVII, 515 (Oct. 29, 1948). 

Valette, Jacques. “T. S. Eliot, Milton et la póesie anglais.” Mercure de 
France, Aug., 1948, pp. 747-749. 

Eliot’s debt to Milton. 

[Pounp, Ezra] Watts, Harold H. “Philosopher at Bay.” Cronos, II, 
1-16 (March, 1948). 

[FAuLKNER, WiLi1aM] Chase, Richard. “The Stone and the Crucifixion: 
Faulkner’s Light in August.” Kenyon Rev., X, 539-551 (Autumn, 
1948). 

A discussion of the symbolic texture of the novel, with comparisons 
of Faulkner to Hawthorne and Melville. 

[ Torrey, Braprorp] Wright, B. “Bradford Torrey,” More Books, XXIII, 
363-371 (Dec., 1948). 

Torrey’s nature writings avoid the pitfalls of dry factual reporting 
and of sentimentality. 

[MiscetLangeous] Chamberlain, John. “The Business Man in Fiction.” 
Fortune, XXXVIII, 134-136, 138, 139, 142, 144, 148 (Nov., 1948). 

The American novelist continues to regard the business man as a 
villainous creature. 

Gallacher, Stuart A. “The Ideal Hero of Antiquity and His Counterpart 
in the Comic Strip of Today.” So. Folklore Quar., 141-148 (June, 
1947). 

Reasons why modern comic strips should be classified as folklore. 

Jordan-Smith, Paul. “The Westward Movement in Fiction—1947.” 
Pacific Spect., Il, 107-112 (Winter, 1948). 

Kempton, Kenneth Payson. “The American Short Story: A Year of 
the ‘Best? ” N. Y. Times Book Rev., Feb. 29, 1948, p. 4. 

' A survey of the short stories of 1947: the number of excellent stories 
for the year was gratifying, but the majority of writers, though familiar 
with the flexibility and limitations of the form, disappoint through 
lack of adequate content. 
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Lillard, Richard G. “A Year of Western Nonfiction.” Pacific Spect., 
II, 388-398 (Autumn, 1948). 

Miles, Josephine. “Pacific Coast Poetry, 1947.” Pacific Spect., Il, 134- 
150 (Spring, 1948). 

O’Connor William Van. “Nature and the Anti-Poetic in Modern 
Poetry.” Jour. Aesth. and Art. Crit., V, 35-44 (Sept., 1946). 

Walker, Franklin. “Hollywood in Fiction.” Pacific Spect., Il, 127-133 
(Spring, 1948). 

Wells, Henry W. “The Diction of Modern American Poetry.” Word 
Study, XXIV, 1-3 (Dec., 1948). 

Wright, Richard. “Littérature noire américaine.” Les Temps Modernes, 
II, 193-221 (Aug. 1948). 

A survey of American Negro poetry. 


V. GENERAL 


Bond, Donald F., Carriére, Joseph M., and Tucker, Joseph E., comps. 
“Anglo-French and Franco-American Studies: A Current Bibliog- 
raphy.” RR, XXXIX, 181-203 (Oct., 1948). 

Cunz, Dieter, et al, comps. “Bibliography, Americana Germanica.” 
Am-Ger. Rev., XIV, 37-40 (April, 1948). 

Halpert, Herbert. “Work in Progress.” Jour. Am. Folklore, LXI, 71-81 
(Jan.-March, 1948). 

Projects reported to the American Folklore Society’s Committee 
on Research in Folklore for 1947. 

Hewitt, Theodore B. “German Hymns in American Hymnals.” Ger. 
Quar., XXI, 37-50 (Jan., 1948). 

McKay, George L. “American Book Auction Catalogues.” Bul. N. Y. 
Pub. Lib., LII, 401-412 (Aug,, 1948). 

Additions to American Book Auction Catalogues, 1937. 

Remenyi, Joseph. “American Writers in Europe.” Georgia Rev., Il, 
461-465 (Winter, 1948). 

Thorpe, James. “English and American Literature in the McCormick 
Collection.” Princeton Univ. Lib. Chron., X, 16-40 (Nov., 1948). 

Zaslow, Morris. “The Frontier Hypothesis in Recent Historiography.” 
Canadian Hist. Rev., XXIX, 153-167 (June, 1948). 

An exposition of the rise of the frontier hypothesis and of its sub- 
sequent reception and application by historians. 


FRANKLIN'S “SHAFTESBURIAN” DIALOGUES 
NOT FRANKLIN'S: A REVISION OF THE 
FRANKLIN CANON 


A. O. ALDRIDGE 
University of Maryland 


N RECENT YEARS two dialogues “Between Philocles and 

Horatio, . . . concerning Virtue and Pleasure” which Benjamin 
Franklin published in the Pennsylvania Gazette have been regarded - 
as significant indices of the development of his thought.* Bernard 
Fay regards them as a detailed refutation of his earlier hedonistic 
arguments in “A Dissertation on Liberty and Necessity” and an 
attempt to reduce “the code of pleasure to nothing.” Carl Van 
Doren devotes five pages to interpreting the dialogues as an attempt 
to resolve the inner conflict “between his instinct toward pleasure 
and his faith in reasonable virtue.”* Other scholars view the dia- 
logues as a suggestion “that Franklin’s moral speculations were dual 
and not reconciled” and through them see Franklin “torn between 
humanitarian compassion and the self-development of the individ- 
ual, unable to decide which is the nobler good.”* 

I now propose to show that these dialogues were not written by 
Franklin at all, to add to the Franklin canon a work which has 
never been generally attributed to Franklin, and to restore to the 
canon a second work which Franklin’s most recent editor has re- 
jected. 

Before doing so, however, I shall add a word or two concerning 
the dialogues incorrectly attributed to Franklin. In them, Horatio, 
a hedonist, egoist, and relativist, and loosely a spokesman for the 
philosophy of Bernard Mandeville, justifies sensual gratification by 
the mere fact that the passions exist and asserts that providence may 
be condemned if it is true that they must be restrained. Then 
Philocles, loosely a spokesman for the philosophy of Lord Shaftes- 
bury, convinces Horatio of the principle that “He only loves him- 


*June 23, 1730, and July 9, 1730, 

2 Franklin, the Apostle of Modern Times (Boston, 1930), p. 163. 

? Benjamin Franklim (New York, 1938), pp. 83-87. 

fF. L. Mott and C. E. Jorgenson, Benjamin Franklin, American Writers Series (New 
York, 1936), p. cxxxiv. 
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self well, who rightly loves himself.” Philocles defends providence 
by proving that self-denial, far from being an evil, is the greatest 
good and highest self-satisfaction in human existence, for the prac- 
tice of self-denial means merely the exchange of a present momen- 
tary pleasure for a future, constant one. In the second dialogue, 
Horatio, who has now accepted the principle of self-denial, still be- 
lieves that pleasures of sense are the greatest good. Philocles shows 
the limitations of these low pleasures, which cost great pains to 
obtain and which cloy in the possession, and contrasts with them 
the good which comes without difficulty, which never cloys but is 
heightened by possession. This good is not sensual, but rational and 
moral, consisting of “Acts of Humanity, Friendship, Generosity 
and Benevolence.” In a second antirelativist argument, Philocles 
proves that there exists a standard of truth to which opinion must 
conform. Following Shaftesbury’s argument in An Inquiry Con- 
cerning Virtue, Philocles asserts that it is intention alone, not result, 
which makes an action good or bad. A man with good intentions 
who performs an act with ill results is not culpable if he cannot fore- 
see the consequences and if his error be inevitable. But if his error 
arise “through want of Diligence in forming his Judgment about 
the Nature of human Actions, he is immoral and culpable.” Hence 
right action and real good depend upon right opinion. 

These dialogues have been attributed to Franklin on the author- 
ity of a passage in his autobiography in which he says: 


I considered my newspaper, also, as another means of communicating 
instruction, and in that view frequently reprinted in it extracts from the 
Spectator, and other moral writers; and sometimes publish’d little pieces 
of my own, which had been first compos’d for reading in our Junto. 
Of these are a Socratic dialogue, tending to prove that, whatever might 
be his parts and abilities, a vicious man could not properly be called a 
man of sense; and a discourse on self-denial, showing that virtue was not 
secure till its practice became a habitude, and was free from the opposi- 
tion of contrary inclinations. These may be found in the papers about 
the beginning of 1735.° 


In spite of the assumptions of Franklin’s editors and critics to the 
present date, this description does not fit the dialogues between 
Horatio and Philocles. The first dialogue does prove that a vicious 

° Albert Henry Smyth, ed., Writings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1905), I, 343. 
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man is not a man of sense, but the second does not concern self- 
denial. What Franklin actually says in his autobiography is that 
he published one dialogue and one discourse. The fact is clear and 
can be simply stated: the two dialogues which for over a century 
have been attributed to Franklin are not Franklin’s, and two other 
essays are the ones he refers to in his autobiography. The dialogues 
between Horatio and Philocles were copied from the London 
Journal, in which they appeared, March 29, 1728/29 (No. 504) and 
September 20, 1729 (No. 529), two years before their publication in 
the Pennsylvania Gazette. It is not strange that American scholars 
have failed to notice the source of these dialogues since the London 
Journal must be examined in England. So far as I know, no files 
for 1729 are to be found in the United States. 

Franklin in transcribing the dialogues did not try to disguise 
their source by editing them. In the London Journal the first dia- 
logue appeared in March and the second in September. Hence 
Philocles’s first remark in the second dialogue is: “Dear Horatio! 
Where hast thou been these three or four Months?” Franklin 
published the second dialogue within two weeks of the first but 
still had Philocles refer to an interval of three or four months. 

When the first dialogue appeared in the London Journal, it was 
prefaced by a short address “to the People of England” signed 
PUBLICOLA, Which stated, “I hope this Dialogue will please and in- 
struct you; for that reason, I have sent it.” The identity of “Publi- 
cola” is a matter of conjecture. He may have been one of a number 
of contributors who adhered to the journal’s established editorial 
policy of supporting the ethical philosophy of Lord Shaftesbury. 
One of the early writers in the London Journal had been Robert 
Molesworth, a friend and correspondent of Shaftesbury. Even 
though Molesworth died in 1725 and the political color of the 
paper had been changed by 1729, the influence_of Shaftesbury and 
Shaftesbury’s disciples still prevailed. Francis Hutcheson, second 
only to Shaftesbury as an exponent of the philosophy of benevolence, 
had also contributed to the London Journal. Either Hutcheson or 
Gilbert Burnet, who engaged in a friendly controversy with 
Hutcheson in the columns of the London Journal over Hutcheson’s 


ê Charles B. Realey, “The London Journal and Its Authors 1720-1723," University of 
Kansus Humanistic Studies (Lawrence, 1935), pp. 13 ff. 
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Inquiry into... Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, may have been the 
author of the two dialogues. Another possibility is the famous 
Bishop Benjamin Hoadly (1676-1761), the central figure in the 
Bangorian controversy, whose sermons on moral and political mat- 
ters contained principles essentially the same as Shaftesbury’s. 
Hoadly is known to have contributed to the London Journal in 1722 
under the pseudonym “Britannicus,” and an article of his appear- 
ing in the issue of December 21, 1728 was attacked by Bolingbroke 
in The Craftsman,’ The writer perhaps most commonly associated 
with the London Journal, James Pitt, later used the pseudonym 
“Publicola” as well as the more frequent ones, “Socrates” and “F. 
Osborne,” but his first contribution to the London Journal appeared, 
it seems, on May 31, 1729, nine weeks after the first dialogue be- 
tween Philocles and Horatio.’ 

The exact identity of the author is not of vital importance, but 
the discovery that these dialogues are not Franklin’s naturally has 
some effect upon our view of Franklin as a man of letters. Some 
revaluation is necessary. It is inevitable first of all that he will 
appear less versatile as a literary craftsman. Although he wrote 
other dialogues—indeed dialogues more sprightly than those 
between Horatio and Philocles—the latter are the only ones both 
moral and entertaining, and they have been in large measure re- 
sponsible for Franklin’s reputation as a literary philosopher. The 
fact that they may no longer be considered his must concomitantly 
diminish somewhat ‘his luster as a philosopher and as a stylist. 
The other works which may now be added to the Franklin canon 
are not, in my opinion, as ingenious and entertaining as those from 
_ the London Journal. 

That these dialogues have been incorrectly attributed to Franklin 
shows in the second place that a careful revaluation of the Smyth 
edition is needed. There may be other works included by Smyth 
which are not really Franklin’s, and there are undoubtedly other 
essays in the Pennsylvania Gazette which may now be shown to be 
Franklin’s, 

The present discovery, however, does not necessitate a radical 


TK. L. Joshi, “The London Journal, 1719-1738," Journal of the University of Bombay, 
N.S., IX, 57 (Sept., 1940). 
8 Ibid., IX, 58. 
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reappraisal of Franklin’s thought. The conclusions concerning 
Franklin’s intellectual development drawn by critics under the 
assumption that the dialogues were Franklin’s are equally valid 
when we know that the works appeared originally elsewhere. By 
reprinting them Franklin registered himself as a Shaftesburian, and 
he confirmed this intellectual affiliation by later composing and 
printing the two essays which are described in his autobiography. 
The link with the London Journal may incidentally shed further 
biographical light on Franklin’s early career. The works of Frank- 
lin’s friends James Ralph and Henry Pemberton, like those of 
Hutcheson, were rather obviously puffed in the London Journal, 
revealing perhaps their personal acquaintance with the editors. If 
Ralph and Pemberton were associated with the London Journal, 
it is possible that Franklin was also. As late as 1735 Franklin printed 
in the Pennsylvania Gazette another paper from the London Jour- 
nal, “A Philosophical Enquiry into the Summum Bonum, or Chief 
Good of Man”? The association of Franklin with the general 
philosophical and literary milieu of the London Journal is of no 
little significance in a consideration of his intellectual history. 

Let us now turn to the two papers which Franklin describes in 
his autobiography and which appeared, as he indicated, during the 
first part of 1735. The first one, which has never before been cor- 
rectly attributed to Franklin, is ostensibly a factual report of a street- 
corner conversation, introduced by a brief letter addressed to Frank- 
lin and signed with the initials A.A. This means, by the way, that 
Franklin probably wrote the other contributions to the Pennsylvania 
Gazette signed with the same initials. There are several of these. 
The speakers in the dialogue are named Crito and Socrates because 
one of them argues in the manner of Socrates, and A.A. feels that it 
is not “proper to name the Persons discoursing.” 

The conversation is launched by a remark of Crito that a gentle- 
man passing by is “esteem’d a Man of Sense, but not very honest.” 


° Pennsylvania Gazette, No. 346 (July 17, 1735). 

1° These are the papers described in the passage from Franklin’s autobiography quoted 
above, one, “a Socratic dialogue, tending to prove that .. . a vicious man could not 
properly be called a man of sense”; the other, “a discourse on self-denial, showing that 
virtue was not secure till its practice became a habitude.” This identification could 
hardly be more exact. The papers appeared in the Pennsylvania Gazette, Nos. 323 and 324, 
Feb. 4 and Feb. 11, 1734/35. 
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Socrates, by asking a series of leading questions, persuades Crito to 
change this opinion that a vicious man may be at the same time a 
man of sense. Socrates first demonstrates that the possession of 
knowledge does not make a man of sense, for men possessed of every 
kind of learning have been known to act extremely foolishly. The 
only knowledge which may give the character of a man of sense is 
“the Knowledge of our true Interest, that is, of what is best to be 
done in all the Circumstances of Human Life, in order to arrive at 
our main End in View, HAPPINESS.” Vice cannot consist with man’s 
true interest or happiness since, in proportion to his viciousness, man 
loses the favor of God and Man. Also one should not present the 
kindred argument that vicious men are men of sense because of 
their ability to discourse fluently on the subjects of virtue and vice, 
for knowledge consists in the ability to do, not to talk. The man 
who can make a shoe, not the man who knows the terms and ex- 
pressions of the trade, is the shoemaker. And the man who resists 
temptation and embraces virtue, not the man who talks justly 
against vices while practicing them, is the man of sense. At this 
point in the dialogue Crito objects that, instead of defining a man 
of sense, they have annihilated him, for if a knowledge of one’s 
true interest in life and a consistent practice agreeable to it are 
essential to his character, such a man cannot be found. Socrates 
answers that the man of sense is not necessarily perfect. He may 
indeed make errors, but he immediately applies himself to rectify 
them, just as an arithmetician who makes an error in addition is 
still an arithmetician if he perceives his error and immediately cor- 
rects it. ‘Though the vicious man have knowledge of many sciences, 
“he is ignorant that the SCIENCE OF VIRTUE is of more worth, and of 
more consequence to his Happiness than all the rest put together. 
And since he is ignorant of what principally concerns him, tho’ it has 
been told him a thousand Times from Parents, Press and Pulpit, 
the Vicious Man however learned, cannot be a Man of Sense, but 
is a Fool, a Dunce, and a Blockhead.” 

In the following issue of the Pennsylvania Gazette, Franklin dis- 
cusses a problem of ethics widely debated in the eighteenth century, 
the question whether greater virtue is attached to the temperate 
man who follows a virtuous path without feeling any opposing 
temptations to vice, or to the continent man, who follows a virtuous 
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path but needs great efforts of will to resist the blandishments of 
vices which appeal strongly to him.’ The problem had troubled 
Shaftesbury in the course of his presentation of virtue as an expres- 
sion of natural good affections. The realization that the man who 
attains virtue by resisting contrary vicious temptations and proclivi- 
ties actually demonstrates an exercise of the will sometimes heroic 
in proportions which the virtuous man without evil inclinations is 
never called upon to exercise, Shaftesbury considered “a difficulty 
in the case.””* He persisted in his definition of virtue as natural 
affection, however, and insisted that as a man learns to control his 
evil affections he becomes more virtuous, not less so. This principle 
Bernard Mandeville regarded as the great weakness of Shaftesbury’s 
system, and it became the basis of Mandeville’s indictment of the 
Characteristics. In the index to the Fable of the Bees, Mandeville 
accused Shaftesbury of teaching that man could be virtuous without 
self-denial. He ridiculed Shaftesbury by charging that “He seems 
to require and expect Goodness in his Species, as we do a sweet 
Taste in Grapes and China Oranges.””° The issue between Shaftes- 
bury and Mandeville was clear-cut, and Franklin unequivocally 
sided with Shaftesbury by printing his discourse proving “Tat 
SELF-DENIAL is mot the ESSENCE of VIRTUE.” One may properly say, 
Franklin begins, that “he who cannot deny himself in any Thing he 
inclines to, tho’ he knows it will be to his Hurt, has not the Virtue 
of Resolution or Fortitude,” but it is obscure or erroneous to say that 
“the greater the Self-Dental the greater the Virtue.” Taking par- 
ticular virtues as examples, Franklin asks whether the man who feels 
no inclination or temptation to wrong others and never does so is 
not a just man, or whether the man who has no temptation to idle 
diversion and hence never relaxes his serious pursuits is not an in- 
dustrious man. It is certain, he says, that the more we struggle 
against the temptation to any vice and practice the contrary virtue, 
the weaker becomes the temptation until it ultimately vanishes. 
“Does it follow from thence, that in our Endeavours to overcome 


44-This discourse is printed in the editions of Jared Sparks (Works of Benjamin 
Franklin, Chicago, 1882, II, 63-66) and John Bigelow (Complete Works of Benjamin 
Franklin, New York, 1887, I, 414-417), but Smyth terms it “dull and trivial” and charges 
that it has been “ascribed to Franklin on insufficient evidence” (Writings, I, v}. 

127, M. Robertson, ed., Characteristics (London, 1900), I, 251 f. 

18 F, B. Kaye, ed, The Fable of the Bees (Oxford, 1924), I, 323. 
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Vice, we grow continually less and less Virtuous; till at length we 
have no Virtue at all?” The mere expressing of the proposition is 
the reductio ad absurdum of Mandeville’s position. 

Next Franklin considers the possible objection that virtue in the 
initial proposition stands for merit, and thus we really mean, “With- 
out Self-Denial there is no Merit; and the greater the Self-Denial 
the greater the Merit.” Franklin answers that merit implies de- 
served praise or reward, and by a series of examples shows that the 
greatest degree of merit should be attached instead to the man who 
follows virtue unhindered by temptations to vice. Is a pacing horse, 
he asks, less valuable for being a natural pacer? Is a patriot less 
meritorious because his public spirit is natural? If a man does a 
service out of benevolent inclination, does he deserve less praise than 
another who performs the same service against his inclination? If 
two workmen perform an equal day’s work, one willingly, but the 
other in opposition to his natural idleness, should the second be 
given greater compensation? Finally, which is to be preferred of 
two men who are candidates for a position of trust, the man known 
to be naturally honest, or the one known to be roguish who has 
only lately acted honestly? In all of these examples, the greater 
virtue exists without self-denial. 

Franklin’s conclusion is almost a paraphrase of Shaftesbury: 


The Truth is, that Temperance, Justice, Charity, &c. are Virtues, whether 
practisd with or against our Inclinations; and the Man who practises 
them, merits our Love and Esteem: And Self-denial is neither good nor 
bad, but as ’tis apply’d: He that denies a vicious Inclination is Virtuous 
in proportion to his Resolution, but the most perfect Virtue is above all 
Temptation, such as the Virtue of the Saints in Heaven: And he who 
does a foolish, indecent or wicked Thing, meerly because ’tis contrary to 
his Inclination (like some mad Enthusiasts I have read of, who ran 
about naked, under the Notion of taking up the Cross) is not practising 
the reasonable Science of Virtue, but is lunatick. 


The reader has probably already observed that Philocles in the 
first London Journal dialogue praises self-denial as “really the 
greatest Good, and the highest Self-gratification,” whereas Franklin 
demonstrates in his discourse that self-denial is not the essence of 
virtue. The tvo papers are not necessarily contradictory, however, 


for the self-denial praised by Philocles is “Philosophical Self-denial,” 
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the preferring of enduring pleasures to transient, and Philocles does 
not specifically term it virtuous. In the succeeding dialogue Phil- 
ocles demonstrates the greatest pleasure to be, not sensual pleasure, 
but rational pleasure and moral good, and he considers the latter 
alone to be virtuous. In Shaftesbury’s scheme, true self-interest and 
moral good are shown to coincide, but only acts motivated by the 
natural affections and a desire for moral good are termed virtuous. 
This scheme is the basis of both the London Journal and the Frank- 
lin papers. The four together provide a commentary on the aspects 
of Shaftesbury’s definition of virtue which Shaftesbury himself 
regarded as the most difficult, and all are of fundamental signifi- 
cance in an analysis of the development of Franklin’s thought. 


LAND AND LOYALTY: LITERARY 
EXPRESSIONS OF AGRARIAN NATIONALISM 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES 


CHESTER E. EISINGER 
Purdue University 


I 


HE HISTORY OF IDEAS method has proved particularly 

fruitful in dealing with the first two centuries of American 
literature. It cannot be seriously contested that in most cases the 
value of this literature lies in the body of ideas it sets forth. Schol- 
ars, recognizing this fact, have dealt with the relationship between 
our early literature and the religious, economic, political, and scien- 
tific thought of the period. One significant notion that has not 
been adequately studied, however, is the idea of nationalism.’ It is 
the purpose of the present paper to show how a particular manifesta- 
tion of nationalism, agrarian in character, was incorporated into 
the promotion literature of the seventeenth century and the belles- 
lettres of the eighteenth. Nationalism with an agrarian flavor is 
especially deserving of study, I believe, because the farm and the 
farmer were among the readiest stimulants to patriotism available 
to American writers. We shall see, then, in the course of this paper, 
how literature served national pride. 

We must begin with a definition of agrarian nationalism. The 
term will be used here to mean the expression of patriotic pride 
based on two factors: first, on the difference between the farmer, 
the land, and the conditions of farming in America and the farmer, 
the land, and farming conditions in the Old World; second, on the 
superiority of the New World in all these respects to the Old. This 
definition is oversimplified, of course. Yet it does describe that 
particular kind of nationalism, framed in an agrarian context, that 
set itself the double task of making America attractive to settlers in 
the seventeenth century and of searching out and fixing the national 


* Merle Curti in The Roots of American Loyalty (New York, 1946) has, of course, dealt 
with the problem of nationalism. But he does not discuss at any length the significant 
relationship between this problem and agrarianism. 
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identity in the last three or four decades of the eighteenth. It must 
be understood also that this definition is not final in any sense. For 
example, the ebullient expansionism that motivated the Louisiana 
Purchase is a facet of agrarian nationalism, but this kind of terri- 
torial aggrandizement is not characteristic of earlier nationalism. 
Again, the racism or nativism of Donald Davidson in Attack on 
Leviathan" represents still another tendency of agrarian nationalism 
that does not appear in the early period. We may conclude that 
nationalism is a dynamic idea molded by intellectual and social 
factors. As these factors change, so does the creed. We shall see 
that in the period under discussion the very substance of agrarian 
nationalism undergoes significant mutations under the stress of 
events. 
II 


To speak of nationalism in seventeenth-century America is to 
be premature, to say the least. Hans Kohn has told us that national- 
ism “presupposes the existence, in fact or as an ideal, of a centralized 
form of government over a large and distinct territory,” and that it 
is characterized by aspiration toward statehood.’ We know there 
was no concerted drive on the part of the early colonists to create 
an independent American state. Nevertheless, there were, in the 
writings of these men, expressions of pride in the superior opportuni- 
ties offered to farmers in the New World. These expressions are 
the seedbed of the notion we are dealing with. They represent an 
awakening consciousness of the special quality of American life 
and thus become the predecessors of legitimate agrarian national- 
ism. Most important of all, they recognize, as do later writings, the 
great importance to agricultural patriotism of fruitful and availabl 
land. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the various means by which 
individual men could gain title to the land. Suffice it to say that 
legal institutions made land readily available in freehold tenure. 
More to the point are the enthusiastic reactions of the colonists to 
the bountifulness of the land, for this was at least partially a matter 
of pride with them. Richard Frame envisioned idyllic conditions, 


2 Attack on Leviathan: Regionalism and Nationalism in the United States (Chapel Hill, 
N. C., 1938). 
3 The Idea of Nationalism (New York, 1944), pp. 4, 15. 
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with American farmers tilling “A plentiful Land, O plentiful in- 
deed.”* Francis Higginson made “the wonderful fertility of the 
soil” the theme of his New Englana’s Plantation.’ Crystallizing in a 
traditional phrase all the age-old sentimental yearning for pleni- 
tude, John Holme wrote: 


Come, then, you that would well bestow your money, 
View this good land which flows with milk and honey. 


What was true for Holme in Pennsylvania was also true for Daniel 
Denton in New York. The latter exclaimed rapturously, “I must 
needs say, that if there be any terrestrial Canaan, ’tis surely here, 
where the Land floweth with milk and honey.” Speaking for 
North Carolina, John Lawson pointed out that a man can enjoy 
for himself an entire park stocked with plenty of fish, wild fowl, 
and venison. Mild climate, mild government, mild Indians, mild 
price for the land all led Lawson to claim that “the Universe does 
not afford such another” opportunity.® 

These few quotations represent the prevailing tone of the pro- 
motion literature, and they raise a significant question. How did 
agricultural conditions in England compare with those in America? 
In the answers to this question we have the genesis of agrarian 
nationalism. For while these writers still regarded themselves as 
Englishmen, they made America appear both different from and 
superior to the Old World. The testimony of Edward Williams 
demonstrates this bias: 


What shall wee imagine the free-borne English in a Countrey where he 
owes no Rent to any but to God and Nature, where he has Land to 
satisfie his desires in its extent, his wishes in its fertility, where free-quarter 
is a word onely understood by Report, may expect of profit and con- 
tent... 2 


* A Short Description of Pennsilvania (Philadelphia, 1692), p. 3. 

ë (London, 1630), reprinted in Alexander Young, Chronicles of the First Planters of 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay (Boston, 1846), pp. 245-246. 

°“A True Relation of the Flourishing State of Pennsylvania,” written c. 1698, first 
published in Bulletin, The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1, 165 (1848). 

TA Brief Description of New York (London, 1670), p. 21, reprinted in Gowan's 
Bibliotheca Americana (New York, 1845), Vol. I. 

8 History of. North Carolina (London, 1714), p. 45. 

° Virginia, The South Part (London, 1650), p. 22, reprinted in P. Force, Tracts (Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1844), Vol. III. 
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Freedom from onerous burdens, happiness, profit, abundance—all 
that should have been the lot of the free-born citizen in England 
was possible in America as a consequence of freehold tenure. 
Shortly after the founding of the Jamestown colony Ralph 
Hamor had seen that those who were oppressed by “wract rents” 
in England would find a different situation here.*° Writing later, 
Denton spelled out the nature of the advantages in America: 


I may say, and say truly, that if there be any terrestrial happiness to be 
had by people of all ranks, especially of an inferior rank, it must cer- 
tainly be here: here any one may furnish himself with land, and live 
rent-free, yea, with such a quantity of Land, that he may weary himself 
with walking over his fields of Corn... 27 


Here were plentiful grain, large pastures with high grass, ponds to 
water stock. 


Here those which Fortune hath frown’d upon in England, to deny them 
an inheritance amongst their Brethren, or such as by their utmost labors 
can scarcely procure a living, I say such may procure here inheritances 
of lands and possessions . . . enjoy the benefit of them whilst they live, 
and leave them to the benefit of their children when they die. . . .” 


Looking at America through Denton’s eyes was like getting a 
glimpse of the Earthly Paradise. To the English yeoman, forced 
from his land by enclosure or by the nouveaux riches of the mer- 
cantile class who wanted to establish country seats, the opportunities 
of America must have appeared tempting but unreal. 

Perhaps better than any of the others John Smith has stated 
the meaning of America’s agricultural advantages. He addresses 
himself to Englishmen “that have great spirits and small meanes.” 


Who can desire more content that hath small meanes, or but onely his 
merit to advance his fortunes, then to tread and plant that ground he 
hath purchased by the hazard of his life; if hee have but the taste of 
vertue and magnanimity, what to such a minde can bee more pleasant 
then planting and building a foundation for his posterity, got from the 
rude earth by Gods blessing and his owne industry without prejudice to 
any, if hee have any graine of faith or zeale in Religion. .. 1° 


1% A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia (London, 1615), pp. 19-20. 

Op, cit., p. 19. 12 Fbid. 

13 The Generall Historie of .. . New England in The Travels of Captaine John Smith 
(Glasgow, 1907), II, 29. 
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Here Smith exhibits an insight into the implications of freehold 
tenure that was rare in his time. He sees that possession of land can 
make a man proud and give him dignity. He understands that 
men want a sense of accomplishment. He knows that economic 
stability won through the labor of one’s own hands is tremendously 
satisfying. Here is a summation of those attitudes that were to make 
for bona fide agrarian nationalism in the eighteenth century. 


Tir 


Prior to 1765 much of the literature in praise of the land and 
the conditions of the farmer had been motivated by a desire to at- 
tract colonists to the New World. After that date, however, the 
motive for this kind of writing changed. The critical Revolutionary 
years provided both an occasion and a need for nationalistic ex- 
pression. It became more important than ever to establish differ- 
ences between America and Britain and to demonstrate, by virtue 
of these differences, the superiority of this country. The two basic 
factors utilized by the American writers who addressed themselves 
to this task were the ideas of democracy and the physical fact of 
the American land. By understanding the interdependence of 
these two factors it is possible for us to see how agrarianism served 
as a vehicle for nationalism in the last thirty-five years of the eight- 
eenth century. 

The relationship between agrarianism and democracy may be 
discerned by examining the place of property in each idea. Need- 
less to say, American agrarianism rests on the proposition that land 
is available in fee simple. As for democracy, it guaranteed a natural 
right to as much property as an individual could profitably use. 
John Locke, one of the principal sources of American democratic 
ideas, was responsible for this natural rights sanction as it applied 
to landed property. This whole conception was taken over in 
America and regarded as “common doctrine,” according to Ralph 
Barton Perry; possessing property and pursuing happiness, says 
Perry, citing the Virginia Bill of Rights, are simply two parts of 
one notion: that the individual must be free to pursue his own 
beneficence.** Jefferson’s belief—and this was at the center of his 
thinking about democracy—that the United States should be a 
nation of small farmers was certainly influenced by Locke. It is 


1t Puritanism and Democracy (New York, 1944), pp. 170-171, 186-187. 
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clear that the idea of democracy in the mind of Jefferson, and of 
many other Americans as well, was closely bound up with real 
property.” 

There was a substantial basis in fact for so linking the theories 
of democracy and agrarianism. The abundance of empty land and 
the widespread presence of freehold tenure made it possible for 
many men who so desired to possess their own piece of productive 
property. Since, in a new country, farming was of necessity the 
most common occupation, go per cent of the population was en- 
gaged in agriculture. A nation of farmers living under a demo- 
cratic system of government came almost inevitably to develop 
what I have called elsewhere the freehold concept.” Very briefly, 
this concept, widely entertained in the Revolutionary period, adapted 
all the imported democratic ideas to the conditions of American life 
and thus guaranteed the economic, political, and moral well-being 
of the individual citizen. The concept held that every man had a 
natural right to productive landed property. By virtue of this 
ownership the farmer gained economic and political independence 
which made for the free development of his individualism. The 
worth and dignity of each man became a reality. Finally, rural 
work made for physical and moral health. The freehold concept 
represents the wedding of the virtues of democracy to the conditions 
of American agriculture. 

The freehold concept is a theory based on facts. Perhaps the 
facts did not always warrant the theory. Any discrepancy that 
might have existed is of little significance so long as men believed 
in the theory. And they did believe in it because the ideas of 
democracy and available land were realities in the eighteenth 
century. The difference between the democratic freeholder, living 
in freedom and enjoying plenty, and the European peasant, har- 
assed by tyranny and poverty, was the measure of American pride. 


*5It was this conviction that impelled Jefferson to press for abolition of entail and 
primogeniture in the Virginia legislature. To insure widespread ownership of the land 
and to create an aristocracy of virtue and talent instead of an aristocracy of wealth, 
Jefferson tells us in his Autobiography, he presented his famous bill in October, 1776 
(Writings, ed. A. E. Bergh, Washington, D. C., 1907, I, 53-54). J. F. Jameson points out 
that fifteen years after the Revolution every state had abolished primogeniture (The 
American Revolution Considered as a Social Movement, Princeton, 1926, pp. 56-57). 

18 “The Freehold Concept in Eighteenth-Century American Letters,” William and Mary 
Quarterly, 3rd ser., IV, 42-59 (Jan., 1947). 
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IV 


The archetypal American—the rugged, individualistic, self-sus- 
taining, independent farmer—thus becomes the object of a chorus 
of chauvinistic praise. This figure sent shivers of ecstasy up and 
down the spines of his articulate countrymen, the famcus and the 
unknown alike. Let us examine first a group of anonymous 
celebrants of the agrarian way of life. In the “American Farmer,” 
a poem contributed to The American Museum, we see America’s 
peculiar advantages emphasized: 


And where so blest, as here, the farmer’s lot— 
Sole owner of his independent cot? 

He sees no palace rear its tow’ring head, 

In guilty splendour, near his humble shed: 

But heav’n-born Freedom, like the lamp of day, 
O'er all, alike, extends her genial ray.” 


Agrarian democracy is equated to ownership, independence, sim- 
plicity, and freedom; the farmer’s lot in the Old World is associated 
with the palace and guilty splendor: these equal tyranny. The 
nationalism of this poem has a further outlet in the idyllic passages. 
Addressing the “unhappy swains of European plains,” the poet cries 
out, 


Luxuriant crops our fertile vallies yield, 
And the same hand, which sows, may reap the field. 


Lavish nature displays all her charms here. Peace, culture, and 
“golden harvests wave o'er all the land.”** If it is not said that the 
European peasant lives in scarcity, it is certainly implied. In con- 
trast, it is made explicit that American independence assures abund- 
ance. 

Another anonymous poem, an “Ode” published in the Massachu- 
setts Magazine, makes the same contrast between tyranny and de- 
mocracy, again in agrarian terms. 


But happy ye, thrice happy plains! 

Unaw’d, uninfluenc’d by a Noble’s arm, 
Where the glad farmer proudly reigns 
The peaceful monarch of his little farm: 


1 VH, Appendix I, 38 (1790). 
38 Thid. 
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Where Democratick laws afford 

No towering title to a tyrant Lord, 

But peace and pleasure, smiling, bless the soil, 
And he who sows enjoys the product of his toil.” 


“America,” a patriotic effort of the same period, celebrates the Revo- 
lution, independence, and freedom from the tyranny of the Old 
World. Among those sharing the happiness of our country is the 
“active swain who turns the fertile soil.” He 


Enjoys what thrones of monarchs can’t impart, 
Peace, independence, and a joyous heart.”° 


This poem ends with an invitation to the tyranny-ridden peoples of 
Europe to come to America. Most curious and most specific of 
these anonymous contributions to agrarian nationalism is a poem 
called “The Choice” (1769). While the title and substance of the 
poem were derived from John Pomfret, the point of view is viru- 
lently anti-British. The poet, who envisions an agrarian Utopia of 
five hundred acres, desires to have on hand among other delectables 
a stock of cheese. 


But not from England—that I’d quite disclaim, 
Nor wou’d I use what bore th’ oppressive name. 


And again: 


American clothing I would always wear, 
And ne'er import from Britain or elsewhere.** 


The economic independence reflected here is patently an aspect of 
nationalistic thinking; it will be achieved through the poet’s efforts 
as a plantation owner. l 

More influential than Pomfret in American circles was Oliver 
Goldsmith, whose The Deserted Village played an important role 
in the agrarian nationalism of this country. This elegiac poem, 
as we know, mourned the passing of a vigorous English yeomanry 
and surveyed the ruin that overtook rural life as a result of the 
triumph of capitalism in England. Auburn’s charms have fled, we 


I, 55 (Jan., 1789). 

29 New Hampshire Magazine, I, 11-12 (June, 1793). 

*1 American Magazine or General Repository, I, 54-55 (Feb., 1769). The poem 
referred to here, incidentally, should not be confused with the one of the same title by 
Benjamin Church, which is also an imitation of Pomfret. 
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read, because “the tyrant’s hand is seen” and “One only master 
grasps the whole domain.” 


Hl fares the land, to hast’ning ils a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade: 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroy’d, can never be supplied. 


Once every rood of ground maintained a healthy farmer, but trade 
has now usurped the land. Here was Goldsmith, in effect, adding 
fuel to the fires of American nationalism. 

Among his imitators was the American-born Thomas Coombe, 
hardly a patriot, but nevertheless unable to escape the implications 
of the contrast between English tyranny and American freedom. 
Coombe, who grew up in Philadelphia, was an Anglican clergyman 
and Loyalist who ended his career in the service of the church in 
England. In 1783 he published The Peasant of Auburn; or, The 
Emigrant, dedicated to Goldsmith. Early in the poem he describes 
his protagonist’s rural happiness in England: this farmer had a 
little cottage, a bounteous crop, a pleasant valley, “duteous children.” 
But all this is smashed: 


But vain the humblest hope the poor can form, 

When fierce oppression wings th’ unfeeling storm. 
Nor peace, nor love, nor merit’s modest woe, 

Can or avert, or mitigate the blow. 

Alas! regardless of the suppliant train, 

The tyrant lord usurps the whole domain. 

The peasant’s glebe, his garden’s decent bound, 

The shade he rear’d, the lane with sweet-briar crown’d, 
All, all must yield, as wills imperious pride, 

And e’en the straw-thatch’d cottage is denied.” 


Concluding that the only escape from tyranny lies in America, he 
flees England; in the course of his passage to the New World he 
loses his wife and several children. He arrives in America during 
the Revolution and promptly decides he has been duped: 

22 The Peasant of Auburn (London, 1783), pp. 7-8. 
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Much had I heard, from men unus’d to feign, 

Of this New World, and Freedom’s gentle reign. 
“Twas fam’d that here, by no proud master spurn’d, 
The poor man ate secure the bread he earn’d; 
That verdant vales were fed by brighter streams 
Than my own Medway, or the silver Thames; 
Fields without bounds spontaneous fruitage bore, 
And peace and virtue bless’d the favour’d shore. 
Such were the hopes which once beguil’d my care, 
Hopes form’d in dreams, and baseless as the air.?* 


In the end his last child is kidnaped by the Indians, and he casts 
about for a place to die. 

This lugubrious tale is obviously intended to discredit the 
American dream of freedom which Coombe believed was destroyed 
by the Revolution. The fact remains, however, that even an antag- 
onistic observer finds it necessary to repeat the formula that Ameri- 
cans were using with such pride. There is a certain irony in the 
fact that the emphasis in the poem falls on English oppression and 
American freedom and security. Deny the latter as he may, Coombe 
nevertheless appears as an unwilling witness to American agrarian. 
superiority. As we shall see presently, Crévecoeur also opposed the 
Revolution; yet no man did more for agrarian nationalism in this — 
country than he did. | 

A far more important imitator of Goldsmith was Philip Freneau. 
This so-called father of American poetry lends substance to the 
view, recently set forth by Professor Spiller, that one of the criteria 
for romantic poetry in the United States is surely nationalism.” 
One of Freneau’s contributions to our poetry, certainly, was to 
adapt the mode of conventional pastoral verse, as practiced in 
eighteenth-century England, to native scenes and conceptions, among 
them the freehold notion. The introductory stanzas to “The Ameri- 
can Village” illustrate this point. (Incidentally, the main businéss 
of this poem is to relate an Indian story. Such a theme is in itself 
an indication of the interest in native materials that characterizes 
the nationalistic spirit.) For example, Freneau writes, 


28 Thid., pp. 14-15. 
= See Robert E. Spiller, “Critical Standards in the American Romantic Movement,” 
College English, VY, 344-352 (April, 1947). 
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:.. each one lab’ring in his own employ, 
Comes weary home at night, but comes with joy.” 


This is said of the farmers who dwell in a village “with fair plenty 
blest.” He continues, mourning the death of deserted Auburn, for 
as Goldsmith’s village dies so does Britain. Then he calls his own 
muse to “Resume the pleasures of the rural scene,” because, as he 
says at the end of this introductory portion of the poem, when 
luxury comes to America and agricultural virtues disappear from 
the scene, 


Time must begin to flap his weary wings; 
The earth itself to brighter days aspire, 
And wish to feel the purifying fire.”® 


Although the last lines recall the elegiac tone of the poet’s model, 
the stanzas on the whole are a reaffirmation of the way of life that 
Goldsmith saw passing into limbo. In America the idyllic exist- 
ence was not dying, but vibrant. Here was the promise of plenty 
and of security. Thousands of “wheaten sheaves” make a “plenteous 
store” for all, and “groaning waggons” bring to the village the 
fruits of honest toil. These are the conventional expressions of 
bucolic: verse; Freneau here gives them a nationalistic twist by 
using them to demonstrate the agrarian advantages of his native 
land. 

Goldsmith also influenced Timothy Dwight, whose Greenfield 
Hill may be viewed as a nationalistic poem. The work, published 
in 1794, was designed in part to refute the criticisms of European 
travelers; it undertook to accomplish this task by celebrating the 
virtues of the New England country and people. Naturally, these 
virtues were incorporated into the contrast Dwight drew between 
America and Europe.” Part of that contrast was made in agrarian 
terms. In Part II of the poem Dwight clearly has Europe in mind 
when he writes, in these negative terms, of the advantages of agri- 
cultural life in his country. 


25 The Poems of Philip Freneau, ed. Fred L. Pattee (Princeton, 1907), I, 382. 
-°S Ibid., p. 387. l 
37 See Leon Howard's discussion of Greenfield Hill in The Connecticut Wits (Chicago, 
1943), pp. 220-230. Howard says that Dwight drew his knowledge of England from the 
writing of Pope and Goldsmith and that actually he showed a general indisposition to 
examine anything closely, especially anything so far away as Europe. 
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No griping landlord here alarms the door, 

To halve, for rent, the poor man’s little store. 
No haughty owner drives the humble swain 

To some far refuge from his dread domain; 

Nor wastes, upon his robe of useless pride, _ 
The wealth, which shivering thousands want beside; 
Nor in one palace sinks a hundred cots; 

Nor in one manor drowns a thousand lots; 

Nor, on one table, spread for death and pain, 
Devours what would a village well sustain.?® 


Goldsmith would have acknowledged the justice of these lines, 

In a later section of his poem Dwight depicts again the miseries 
of the European peasant. Then he turns to the native scene to 
write a passage fraught with the essence of the freehold idea. 


In these contrasted climes, how chang’d the scene, 
Where happiness expands, in living green! 
Through the whole realm, behold convenient farms 
Fed by small herds, and gay with cultur’d charms; 
To sons, in equal portions, handed down, 

The sire’s bold spirit kindling in the son; 

No tyrant riding o'er th’ indignant plain; 

A prince, a king, each independent swain; 

No servile thought, no vile submission, known; 
No rent to lords, nor homage to a throne; 

But sense to know, and virtue to extend, 

And nerves to feel the bliss, and bravery to defend!*” 


Here is an exaltation of the equality and independence that are the 
hallmarks of agrarian nationalism. The contrast between Europe 
and America is emphasized as Dwight notes, in passing, the absence 
in this country of primogeniture; it is emphasized in the use of the 
words “prince” and “king,” equated with tyranny in the Old World, 
but with the democratic farmer, ruling his own little domain, in the 
New. 

Although David Humphreys, another of the Connecticut Wits, 
was not directly influenced by Goldsmith, he was in agreement with 
the English poet in foreseeing disaster if the rural way of life should 


38 Greenfield Hill (New York, 1794), Pt. II, Il.-81-90, pp. 33-34. 
29 Ibid., Pt. VII, Il. 215-226, p. 155. 
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be deserted. But he was concerned with the fate of America. His 
patriotic effort, A Poem on the Happiness of America (14786), was 
written to counteract the lies being spread on the Continent about 
the imminent failure of the United States. Here Humphreys in- 
sists that no feudal ties mar our genius, that we have achieved Ar- 
cadian bliss, passing from the dismal darkness of “Gothic night” to 
a golden mean. “Freedom’s heirs” are blest: for us the spring adorns 
the earth and benevolent nature yields up her bounties.** As for 
Europe, decay and starvation are the concomitants of lingering 
feudal institutions. 


Here Europe’s pilgrims come, 
From vassall’d woes to find a quiet home. 
The eye no view of waning cities meets, 
Of mould’ring domes, of narrow, fetid streets; 
Of grey-hair’d wretches, who ne'er own’d a shed, 
And beggars dying for the want of bread.?? 


These miseries will be exchanged for “stately groves” and “culti- 
vated plains” in a nation founded on agricultural well-being for all 
men.” Humphreys’s nationalism, in so far as it is expressed in 
agrarian terms, tends to point up the idyllic qualities of American 
life. This emphasis is evident in his Address te the Armies of the 
United States when he tells the soldiers of the Revolution that they 
will “crown the toils of war with rural ease”; among “shady 
coverts,” “sunny hills,” “fragrant groves,” and “vernal glories,” the 
American will plow his own soil and reap his own produce. And 
“No tyrant lord shall grasp a thousand farms.”** 

Freneau, Dwight, and Humphreys were patriots who had served 
their country in the Revolution—Freneau as poet and journalist, 
Dwight as army chaplain, and Humphreys as a staff officer with 
Washington. Their nationalism grew out of the matrix of their 
experience; its animus lay in their devotion to the cause of inde- 
pendence. Yet, ironically enough, literary history discloses that 
one of the most fervidly nationalistic books of the Revolutionary 


era was written by a man who disapproved of the war and fled the 


°° Howard, op. cit., p. 125. 

31 4 Poem on the Happiness of America, \l. 147-168, 417-430, The Miscellaneous 
Works of David Humphreys (New York, 1804), pp. 30-31, 37. 

82 Tbid., 1l. 485-490, p. 39. 33 rhid., ll. 492-493, D. 39. 

*4 See ll. 354-370, in Works, p. 16. 
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country when it came. No writer did more to establish the identity 
of the American and to differentiate between him and the European 
than did Hector St. John de Crévecoeur in Letters from an Ameri- 
can Farmer, and no man attributed to American agriculture so 
much influence in the molding of the native character.” His 
famous question, “What then is the American, this new man?,” 
was predicated on the rising self-consciousness of the colonists. 
When Crèvecoeur sought to answer his own query, be found that 
the freehold concept, with its basis in freedom and plenty, was the 
central fact in Americanism, the fact that could be set over against 
European tyranny and misery. 

Crévecoeur takes the position of some modern sociologists when 
he declares that “We are nothing but what we derive from the air 
we breathe, the climate we inhabit, the government we obey, the 
system of religion we profess, and the nature of our employment.” 
In short, we are molded by our physical and social environment. 
In Europe everything is “clouded with the mist of ages.” War 
desolates the fields; religion oppresses the people; feudal institutions 
enslave them; tyranny and absurd laws afflict mankind. In Europe 
the farmers are boors, peasants, or tenants. They own no land. 
The great lords possess everything. Poverty is the lot of the great 
herd. The aristocrats exploit the people and hold them in con- 
tempt.” Crévecoeur is driven to the statement that the poor of 
Europe can have no country. 


Can a wretch who wanders about, who works and starves, whose life is a 
continual scene of sore affliction or pinching penury; can that man call 
England or any other kingdom his country? A country that had no 
bread for him, whose fields procured him no harvest, who met with 
nothing but the frowns of the rich, the severity of the laws, with jails 
and punishments; who owned not a single foot of the extensive surface of 
this planet ?*® 


3 Only a few years ago Arthur M. Schlesinger argued that mast of our national char- 
acteristics were the result of following an agricultural way of life in the formative decades 
of our national life. See “‘What Then Is the American, This New Man?,’” American 
Historical Review, XLVII, 225-244 (Jan, 1943). Schlesinger’s attitude is in sharp con- 
trast to one expressed by Charles A. Beard, who cavalierly dismissed the agrarian thesis 
as a “clue to American civilization” (“Culmure and Agficulture,” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, V, 2972-273 (Oct. 20, 1928). 

36 Petters from an American Farmer, Everyman’s Library (London, 1912), p. 45. 

97 Tbid., pp. 11, 12, 21, 39, 40, 55. 38 Thid., p. 42. 
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The social climate of America is, however, markedly different 
from that of Europe. The basis of Crévecoeur’s argument is con- 
tained in the Latin proverb, Ubi panis ibi patria, which he quotes, 
and thereby links nationality to economic well-being. “What attach- 
ment,” he asks, “can a poor European emigrant have for a country 
where he had nothing?” His country in reality will be that “which 
gives him land, bread, protection, and consequence... .”* “From 
involuntary idleness, servile dependence, penury, and useless labour, 
he has passed to toils of a very different nature, rewarded by ample 
subsistence. —This is an American.” What makes all this felicity 
possible is the freehold, available here but not in Europe. The op- 
portunity to win a freehold and the actual winning of it transform 
the European into an American. 

Crévecoeur details the process for us, beginning with the arrival 
of an immigrant. The man is well treated by those who receive 
him. He goes to work for a farmer who considers him as an equal. 
The immigrant begins to feel “himself a man, because he is treated 
as such.” He works hard, is eager to learn American farming 
methods, and soon acquires a good name and a little money. So he 
purchases some land. 


He is now possessed of the deed, conveying to him and his posterity 
the fee simple and absolute property of two hundred acres of land, 
situated on such a river. What an epocha in this man’s lifel He is 
become a freeholder, from perhaps a German boor—he is now an Ameri- 
can. eiaa 


Now he counts for something. Instead of being the slave of some 
despotic prince in Europe he is the master of his own lands in 
America. “It is in consequence of that change that he becomes an 
American.”” | 

Here in America we are all equal because we are a race of 
cultivators. There are no class distinctions. As a result we have 
the confidence and social status, the freedom and economic security 
that property bestows. “... tyranny never can take a strong hold 
in this country, the land is too widely distributed: it is poverty in 
Europe that makes slaves.” Crèvecoeur hammers repeatedly at a 


8° Ibid., p. 43. t Thid., p. 44. 
4t Thid., p. 59. “Thid., p. 60. 
48 bid., pp. 12, 39, 40, 73, 190. 
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series of polarities damning to Europe: aristocrats and freemen, 
lords and tenants, slavery and freedom, poverty and plenty; America 
gives us all that is good in these antitheses because “this fair 
country alone is settled by freeholders, the possessors of the soil they 
cultivate, members of the government they obey, and the framers of 
their own laws... .”*“ “Europe has no such class of men.” And 
so in the generosity of his heart and the passion of his attachment 
to the land, Crévecoeur spread his arms wide in a gesture of invita- 
tion to the oppressed: 


Ye poor Europeans, ye, who sweat, and work for the great-—ye, who are 
obliged to give so many sheaves to the church, so many to your lords, so 
many to your government, and have hardly any left for yourselves—ye, 
who are held in less estimation than favourite hunters or useless lap-dogs 
—ye, who only breathe the air of nature, because it cannot be withheld 
from you; it is here that ye can conceive the possibility of those feelings 
I have been describing; it is here the laws of naturalisation invite every 


one to partake of our great labours and felicity, to till unrented, untaxed 
lands!*® 


Crèvecoeur makes the most enthusiastic and the fullest state- 
ment of agrarian nationalism in his time. Even though he was 
unable to face a revolution conducted in the name of democracy, 
he did not surrender, in his agrarian writing, his faith in demo- 
cratic principles. It is this consistent championship of democracy 
throughout the Letters as well as his Jefferson-like attitude toward 
the land and the farmer that makes him an American nationalist. 


y 


The epilogue to these patriotic utterances may be found in the 
observations of some of the foreigners who traveled in this country 
in the late eighteenth century. Uninterested in American national- 
ism, they probably looked with an objective eye at what they saw. 
The manner in which they compared agricultural conditions here 


‘t Thid., p. 55. “5 rhid., p. 45. 

** Ibid., pp. 60-63. It might be remarked here that Crévecoeur's claims for America 
were not always received at face value. Samuel Ayscough, in his Remarks on the Letters 
from an American Farmer (London, 1783), points to some exaggerations in Crévecoeur’s 
book and insists that it is propaganda designed to attract settlers. “The pen of this writer,” 
Ayscough comments acidly, “would make an Irish hut appear a palace.” In reality the 
people share their homes with their pigs, and smoke from the fires fills the rooms. Ays- 
cough further claims that Englishmen will find nothing in America that they cannot find at 
home (pp. 6, 17, 18). 
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with what they know at home lends credibility to the American 
claims of superiority. The agrarian nationalism of native writers 
therefore finds corroboration in the writing of men who had the 
opportunity to view agricultural life on both sides of the Atlantic. 

All the travelers agreed that land was cheap and thus readily 
available. While they did not altogether approve of agricultural 
methods, they felt that the “exclusive advantage” of America, as 
Johann Schoepf put it, lay in the fact that almost any man could 
afford to own property.’ J. E. Bonnet noticed that the American 
people were made up of “six landowners for every one lacking it, 
instead of being made up as is the French nation almost entirely of 
tenants.”** 

Other foreigners passed beyond these rather barren notations 
about price to the implications of abundant and available land. De 
Warville Brissot, viewing Timothy Dwight’s verdant Connecticut, 
was moved to write: “Agriculture being the basis of’ the riches of 
this state, they are here more equally divided. There is here more 
equality, less misery, more simplicity, more virtue, more of every 
thing which constitutes republicanism.” More felicity, in general, 
than on the Continent. M. l’Abbé Claude Robin made the com- 
parison explicit when he pointed out that the American “culti- 
vateurs” were neither as rustic nor as boorish as the French, were 
better educated, more flexible and ingenious, and were lacking in 
the French dissimulation.” ‘Thomas Cooper, something of a dem- 
ocratic enthusiast from England, saw at once that one of the 
major differences between American and British society was that 
here there were no rich lords or great proprietors. In America, “the 
mass of inhabitants, exclusive of servants, consists of those who 
possess in fee simple, from 1oo to 500 acres of land, actually in 
cultivation... °° That the farmer should hold a respectable place 


*T Travels in the Confederation, tr. and ed. Alfred J. Morrison (Philadelphia, rgrr), 
I, 135-136. See also Jean Chastellux, Travels in North America (London, 1781), I, 45, 
and John F. D. Smyth, A Tour in the United States of America (London, 1784), I, 151- 
153. 
*8 Quoted in C. H. Sherrill, French Memories of Eighteenth Century America (New 
York, 1915), p. x81. 

t New Travels in the United States of America (2d ed.; London, 1794), I, 107. 

5° Nouveau voyage dans l’Amerique septentrionale (Philadelphia and Paris, 1782), 
p. 43. 
5. Some Information Respecting America (Dublin, 1794), pp. 50-51. 
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in the community struck. him as a remarkable phenomenon, possible 
only where the spirit of democratic agrarianism prevailed. 


Nor is the term “farmer” synonimous with the same word in England. 
With you it means a tenant, holding of some lord, paying much in rent, 
and much in tythes, and much in taxes: an inferior rank in life occupied 
by persons of inferior manners and education. In America a farmer is a 
Jand-owner, paying no rent, no tythes, and few taxes, equal in rank to any 
other rank in the state, having a voice in the appointment of his legis- 
lators, and a- fair chance, if he deserve it, of becoming one himself.” 


The anonymous author of American Husbandry (1775), who 
was probably an Englishman, sums up the differences between life 
in the American South and in Europe: 


If the state of Europe at present be considered—which is that of a mili- 
tary state, from one end’ to the other, insomuch that in some parts of 
this quarter of the world the military out-number the rest of the men— 
if this be considered, surely all mankind must think with peculiar 
pleasure of a country which holds forth an asylum to protect them from 
the cruelties of the military government and the horrible oppressions 
of the despotic sway in all other matters; these are such curses on human 
nature that it is astonishing any men of small fortunes, or to the amount 
of from one to five or six thousand pounds, should remain in such 
countries that deny them most of the comforts, enjoyments and security 
of life. On the contrary, these southern colonies of the British dominions 
in America hold forth the very contrast to the unhappiness they experi- 
ence in Europe. They may have whatever land they please at a price 
next to nothing; that land is [as] rich, if chosen with judgment, as in 
any country in the world; in a climate that produces the richest com- 
modities, and at the same time abounds with all the necessaries of life, 
in a plenty not to be equalled throughout any other countries on the 
globe; and at the same time that both soil and climate, and plenty of 
land, join to yield such advantageous offers; the government is the most 
mild in being; liberty reigns in perfection; taxes are too inconsiderable 
to be mentioned; no military service; no oppressions ‘to enslave the 
planter and rob him of the fruits of his industry. When all these great 
and manifest advantages are considered, I think it must appear surprising 
that more emigrants from different parts of Europe are not constantly 
moving from thence to America: nothing but that love for the native 
53 Thid., pp. 72-73. 
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country, universal thro’ mankind, could prevent whole crowds of people 
from flying from misery and oppression to wealth and freedom.** 


Deeply impressed with the possibilities of freehold agriculture, this 
author points out that land and liberty made for happiness and pros- 
perity in America, 

vI 


The evidence’ presented brings clearly before us the general 
outline of agrarian nationalism. Freehold agriculture, carried on 
under democratic institutions, is the basis of our difference from 
Europe. Not only are we different, but we are superior. We are 
better off because we are freeholders and not peasants. We live 
under freedom, not tyranny. This means we have equality, whereas 
the class distinctions of Europe make for the oppression of the com- 
mon man. Our own land makes us independent, not dependent. 
It brings us plenty, not scarcity. Perhaps no other area of American 
life offered so much justification for national pride as our agricul- 
tural practices and institutions when compared with those of Europe. 


53 American Husbandry, ed, Harry: J. Carman, Columbia University Studies in the 
History of American Agriculture (New York, 1939), I, 304-305. 

"t While not all the evidence bearing on this subject has been included here, additional 
material would simply complement what has already been said and would not alter the 
conception ‘of agrarian nationalism set forth above. 


POE’S “BALLOON HOAX” 


HAROLD H. SCUDDER 
University of New Hampshire 


N 1924, J. E. HODGSON appended a footnote to his description 

of the model dirigible balloon which had been exhibited by its 
maker, Mr. Monck Mason, at the Adelaide Galleries in London 
in 1843, in which he said: “The reported success of the model afford- 
ed E. A. Poe a hint for his ingenious ‘Balloon Hoax’ narrative.” 
This is apparently the earliest mention of a specific source for Poe’s 
story, but just two years later, Mary E. Phillips quoted Thomas O. 
Mabbott as follows: “W. Norris, U.S.N., stated Poe’s hoax depended 
chiefly on an actual balloon trip made in Nov. 1836 by Monck Ma- 
son, Charles Green, and Robert Holland, M.P., who paid for Green’s 
air voyage.” 

The first printed account of this voyage was published as a 
pamphlet by Mr. Mason in 1836 in London, and a New York re- 
print of it published by Theodore Foster in the following year was 
Poe’s chief source.? The voyage was to Weilburg, Germany. That 
Poe did use the New York pamphlet, rather than the earlier Lon- 
don one, seems assured when he remarks in the “Balloon Hoax” 
that the Weilburg flight “occasioned so much excitement in 1837." 
The Weilburg flight was made in 1836, but the New York pamphlet 
is dated 1837. 

The events which finally culminated in Poe’s writing this story 
seem to me to have been these: 

While Poe was still in Philadelphia, there took place the demon- 
strations mentioned above of Monck Mason’s motor driven dirigible, 
which actually flew around the large hall at the rate of six miles an 


* J. E. Hodgson, The History of Aeronautics in Great Britain (London, 1924), p. 311. 

* Mary E. Phillips, Edgar Allan Poe, The Man (Chicago, 1926), Il, 871. Dr. Mabbott 
directed me to Hodgson’s compilation of the aeronautical data published in periodicals of 
Poe’s day. 

3 Monck Mason, Account of the late Aeronautical Expedition from London to Weilburg, 
Accompanied by Robert Hollond, Esq., Monck Mason, Esq., and Charles Green, Aeronaut 
(New York, 1837). No biographer of Poe seems to have known of this American 
edition. There is a copy in the Library of Congress, from which I have taken the excerpts 
used here. Further references to this pamphiet will be to Mason, Account. 

tE. A. Poe, Works (New York, 1858), I, 90. Subsequent references to the “Balloon 
Hoax” will be to this edition. 
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hour. Mason published a twenty-four-page pamphlet about this 
dirigible in 1843, and a drawing of it appears in Hodgson, who is 
also authority for the fact that a contemporary account of these 
exhibitions appeared in the Mechanics Magazine. The drawing 
shows the rudder “shaped somewhat like a battledore,” as Poe 
phrases it,° the rod connecting the car with Archimedean screw,— 
the rod which breaks loose for a time in Poe’s story—and the wire- 
framed, fabric-covered screw. 

A reading of either of the accounts just cited may well have re- 
called to Poe earlier items about the progress of aeronautics and the 
activities of Green and Mason. In 1836 Green had-talked of an 
Atlantic flight;” he subsequently built a model of what he called. his 
Atlantic Balloon and carried on experiments with it in 1840. It 
was operated by clockwork-driven propellers and had a rudder; an 
account of it appeared in the Mirror, No. 999, April 4, 1840.° 

An indication that Poe was following all this rather closely is 
revealed by the fact that a month earlier there had been an Amer- 
ican mention of Green’s meditated transatlantic balloon flight in 
Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, of which Poe was then joint edi- 
tor? The notice is in a section called 4 Chapter on Science and 
Art, and the use of the editorial “we” suggests that it may well have 
been written by Poe himself. It follows: 


Some time ago, Mr. Charles Green of England, published a statement 
of the grounds upon which he bases his assertion of the possibility 
of passing, in a balloon, across the Atlantic, from New York to Europe. 
- His facts should certainly be depended upon; for they are the result of 
observations made during two hundred and seventy-five -ascents. For 
our own part, so far from gainsaying one word that the aeronaut asserts, 
we have for a a long time past wondered why it was that our own Wise 
had not aeronauted himself over to Europe—than which nothing could 
be a more feasible manoeuvre. Pure hydrogen must be discarded, as too 
subtle for our present means of retention. Balloons inflated with carbu- 
retted hydrogen (common coal gas) will retain a good inflation for a 
great length of time. Mr. G. states that he has had gas of this kind 
brought in small balloons, to fill his large one, from a distance of five 

5 See Hodgson, op. cit., p; 311 m, | 

ê Works, p. 91. 

T Hodgson, op. cit., p. 258 n. 2. 

° Ibid. 

° VI, r49 (March, 1840). 
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or six miles; and we observe (what Mr. G. has not) that in Vienna, 
according to a simple method invented by M. F. Derionet, the gas is 
conveyed in hermetically sealed bags, on carriages constructed for the 
purpose .. . from the factory to all parts cf the town daily. Why do 
not our companies avail themselves of this plan? What an incalculable 
saving would ensue in regard to the laying down of pipe etc.! 

As to making a voyage from America to Europe, the data of the 
aeronaut are plain, and perfectly well based. He has, in the first place, 
travelled two thousand, nine hundred miles with the same supply of gas, 
and could have continued its use for four months if necessary. In the 
second place, it is demonstrated that a current of air is continually passing 
around the earth, at a stated distance from the surface, in the direction 
of west-north-west—in the third place a balloon like the celebrated Nassau 
can carry with ease three persons, with the necessary provisions and equip- 
ments for four months,” 


Soon after these speculations came news of the dirigible experi- 
ments of Monck Mason, successful at least indoors, and this, I 
think, sent Poe to a reperusal of Mason’s narrative of the thrilling 
Weilburg adventure. He had only to read a few pages of it when 
he came full upon the incident which he was to develop into the 
“Balloon Hoax”: 

... Shortly after we had lost sight of the city of Canterbury, a considerable 
deviation appeared to have taken place in the direction of our route. In- 
stead of pursuing our former line of south by east, which was that of 
the upper current, by means of which we had hitherto advanced, it be- 
came apparent that we were now rapidly bearing away upon one which 
tended considerably to the northward, and which, had we continued to 
remain within the limits of its influence, would have shortly brought us 
to sea, in the direction of the North Foreland. As it had all along been 
an object to proceed as near to Paris as circumstances would permit, 
we resolved to recover as soon as possible the advantages which a superior 
current had hitherto afforded us; and accordingly rose to resume a sta- 
tion upon our previous level. Nothing could exceed the beauty of this 
‘manoeuvre, or the success with which the balloon acknowledged the in- 
fluence of her former associate. Scarcely had the superfluous burden been 
discharged proportioned to the effect required, when slowly she arose, 

1° Hodgson, op. cit., p. 258, says that Green’s confidence that an Atlantic crossing could 


be made rested upon repeated observations of the westerly currents “blowing over from 
the Atlantic.” i 
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and sweeping majestically around the horizon, obedient to the double 
impulse of her increasing elevation and the gradual change of current, 
brought us successively in sight of all those objects which we had shortly 
before left retiring behind us, and in a few minutes placed us almost 
vertically over the Castle of Dover, in the exact direction of crossing 
the straits between that town and Calais, where it is confined within its 
narrowest limits.” 


Poe’s voyagers are to have an exactly parallel adventure,” with 
this difference: they will make no attempt to regain their original 
course, but will allow themselves to be blown to America. 


While we were endeavoring to regain it [a steel rod which became 
loosened, and was dangling out of reach], our attention being completely 
absorbed, we became involved in a strong current of wind from the East, 
which bore us with rapidly increasing force, towards the Atlantic. We 
soon found ourselves driving out to sea at the rate of not less, certainly, 
than fifty or sixty miles an hour, so that we came up with Cape Clear, 
at some forty miles to our North before we had secured the rod, and 
had time to think what we were about. It was now that Mr. Ainsworth 
made an extraordinary, but to my fancy, a by no means unreasonable 
or chimerical proposition, in which he was instantly seconded by Mr. 
Holland—viz.: that we should take advantage of the strong gale that 
bore us on, and in place of beating back to Paris, make an attempt to 
reach the coast of North America.” 


Not only did Poe get his immediate inspiration for a tale of 
transatlantic flight from Monck Mason’s narrative, but he makes 
him the author of the Journal of the “Balloon Hoax” and takes from 
his account of the Weilburg voyage so many details as to make his 
own story, in large part, a transcript of the earlier narrative. The 
following series of parallel passages will illustrate this: 


Poe, BALLOON HOAX Mason, ACCOUNT 


p. 93. As soon as the balloon quits p. 9. When a balloon ascends to 
the earth, it is subjected to the in- navigate the atmosphere, independ- 
fluence of many circumstances tend- ent of the loss of power occasioned 
ing to create a difference in its by its own imperfections, an inces- 
weight; augmenting or diminishing sant waste of its resources in gas 
1 Mason, Account, p. 14. 
12 Poe’s “Balloon Hoax” first appeared as a bona fide news story in an extra edition of 


the New York Sun, April 13, 1844. 
13 Poe, Works, p. 96. 
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its ascending power. For example, 
there may be a deposition of dew 
upon the silk, to the extent, even, 
of several hundred pounds; ballast 
has then to be thrown out, or the 
machine may descend. This ballast 
being discarded, and a clear sun- 
shine evaporating the dew, and at 
the same time expanding the gas 
in the silk, the whole will again 
rapidly ascend. To check this as- 
cent, the only resource is, (or 
rather was, until Mr. Green’s in- 
vention of the guide-rope) the per- 
mission of the escape of gas from 
the valve; but, in the loss of gas, 
is a proportional loss of ascending 
power; so that, in a comparatively 
brief period, the best constructed 
balloon must necessarily exhaust 
all its resources, and come to the 
earth. This was the great obstacle 


to voyages of length. 


p. 94. The guide-rope remedies the 
difficulty in the simplest manner 
conceivable. It is merely a very 
long rope which is suffered to trail 
from the car, and the effect of 
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and ballast becomes the inevitable 
consequence of its situation. No 
sooner has it quitted the earth than 
it is immediately subjected to the 
influence of a variety of circum- 
stances tending to create a differ- 
ence in its weight; augmenting or 
diminishing, as the case may be, 
the power, by the means of which 
it is supported. The deposition or 
evaporation of humidity to the ex- 
tent, in proportion to its size, of 
several hundred-weight; the alter- 
nate heating and cooling of its 
gaseous contents by the remotion or 
interposition of clouds between the 
object itself, and the influence of 
the solar rays, with a variety of 
other more secret, though not less 
powerful agencies, all so combine 
to destroy the equilibrium which 
it is the main object of the Aeronaut 
to preserve, that scarcely a moment 
passes without some call for his 
interposition, either to check the 
descent of the balloon by the re- 
lection of ballast, or to control its 
ascent by the proportionate dis- 
charge of gas; a process by which, 
it is unnecessary to observe, the 
whole power of the balloon, how- 
ever great its dimensions, must in 
time be exhausted, and sooner or 
later terminate its career by suc- 
cumbing to the laws of terrestrial 
gravitation. 


pp. 8, 9. Great however as are the 
merits of Mr. Green’s previous dis- 
coveries, they may be said to yield 
importance to that whereby he 
has succeeded in enabling the aero- 
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which is to prevent the balloon 
from changing its level in any mate- 
rial degree. If, for example, there 
should be a deposition of moisture 
upon the silk, and the machine be- 
gins to descend in consequence, 
there will be no necessity for dis- 
charging ballast to remedy the in- 
crease of weight, for it is remedied, 
or counteracted, in an exactly just 
proportion, by the deposit on the 
ground of just so much of the end 
of the rope as is necessary. If, on 
the other hand, any circumstances 
should cause undue levity, and con- 
sequent ascent, this levity is im- 
mediately counteracted by the addi- 
tional weight of rope upraised from 
the earth. Thus, the balloon can 
neither ascend or descend, except 
within very narrow limits, and its 
resources, either in gas or ballast, 
remain comparatively unimpaired. 
When passing over an expanse of 
water, it becomes necessary to em- 
ploy small kegs of copper or wood, 
filled with liquid ballast of a lighter 
nature than water. These float, 
and serve all the purposes of a mere 
rope on land. 


p. 94. Another most important 
office of the guide-rope, is to point 
out the direction of the balloon. 
The rope drags, either on land or 
sea, while the balloon is free; the 
latter, consequently, is always in 
advance, when any progress what- 
ever is made: a comparison, there- 
fore, by means of the compass, of 
the relative positions of the two 
objects, will always indicate the 
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naut to maintain the power of his 
balloon undiminished during the 
continuance of the most protracted 
voyage it could ever be required 
to perform. . . . By the simple con- 
trivance of a rope of the requisite 
magnitude and extent, trailing on 
the ground beneath, (and if over 
the sea, with a sufficient quantity 
of liquid ballast contained in ves- 
sels floating on its surface,) have 
all these difficulties [i.e., the neces- 
sary loss of gas and ballast] been 
overcome, and all the features of 
the art completely and effectually 
reversed. Harnessed to the earth 
or ocean, by a power too great for 
her to resist, it is in vain the balloon 
endeavours to change the level of 
her onward course. 


p. 10 n. The progress of the guide- 
rope being delayed to a certain ex- 


tent by its motion over the more 


solid plane of the earth’s surface, 
while the movement of the balloon 
is as freely as ever controlled by the 
propelling action of the wind, it is 
evident that the direction of the lat- 
ter when in progress, must ever be 
in advance of the former; a com: 
parison, therefore of the relative 
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course. In the same way, the angle 
formed by the rope with the vertical 
axis of the machine, indicates the 
velocity. When there is no angle— 
in other words, when the rope 
hangs perpendicularly, the whole 
apparatus is stationary; but the 
larger the angle, that is to say, the 
farther the balloon precedes the end 
of the rope, the greater the velocity; 
and the converse. 


p. 92... 1200 [pounds] was ex- 
hausred by ballast, arranged in bags 
of different sizes, with their re- 
spective weights marked upon them 
—by cordage, barometers, tele- 
scopes, barrels containing provisions 
for a fortnight, water-casks, cloaks, 
carpet-bags, and various other in- 
dispensable matter including a 
coffee-warmer, contrived for warm- 
ing coffee by means of slack-lime, 
so as to dispose altogether with fire, 
if it should be judged prudent to 
do so. All these articles with the 
exception of the baliast, and a few 
trifles were suspended from the 
hoop overhead. 


13 Vol, 21 
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positions of these two objects by 
means of the compass, must at all 
times indicate the exact direction 
of her course; while with equal 
certainty, an estimate can at once 
be obtained of the velocity with 
which she is proceeding, by ob- 
serving the angle formed by the 
guide-rope, and the vertical axis of 
the machine. In proportion as this 
angle enlarges, an increase in the 
rate of the balloon may be infalli- 
bly inferred: and, vice versa, its 
diminution will be found to cor- 
respond exactly with the dimin- 
ished velocity of her advance. When 
the rope is dependent perpendicu- 
larly, no angle of course is formed, 
and the machine may be consid- 
ered as perfectly stationary, or at 
least endowed with a rate of mo- 
tion too insignificant to be either 
appreciable or important. 


p.11 and n. Provisions which had 
been calculated for a fortnight’s 
consumption in case of emergency; 
ballast to the amount of upwards 
of a ton in weight, disposed in 
bags of different sizes, duly regis- 
tered and marked, together with 
an unusual supply of cordage, im- 
plements, and other accessories to 
an aerial excursion, occupied the 
bottom of the car; while all around 
the hoop and elsewhere appended, 
hung cloaks, carpet-bags, barrels 
of wood and copper, coffee- 
warmer,* barometers, telescapes, 


*A machine had been contrived for the 
purpose of warming coffee and other 
Hquors, without the intervention of fire, by 
the means of slacked lime. 


1r ~ e ow ore 
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p. 97. Many of the vessels fired 
signal guns; and in all we were 
saluted with loud cheers (which we 
heard with surprising distinctness) 
and the waving of caps and hand- 
kerchiefs. 


p. 98. I am more struck, just now, 
with the supreme silence which 
reigns in the sea beneath us, not- 
withstanding its agitation, than 
with any other phenomenon pre- 
senting itself. The waters give up 
no voice to the heavens. The im- 
mense flaming ocean writhes and is 
tortured uncomplainingly. 


pp. 95-96. (In the Bristol Channel) 
We now resolved to let off enough 
gas to bring our guide-rope, with 
the buoys annexed, into the water. 
This was immediately done, and 
we commenced a gradual descent. 


In about twenty minutes our first: 


buoy dipped, and at the touch of 
the second soon afterwards, we re- 
mained stationary as to elevation. 


lamps, wine jars and spirit flasks, 
with many other articles designed 
to serve the purposes of a voyage 
to regions where once forgotten, 
nothing could be again supplied. 


pp. 13,14. During the latter period 
of this part of our voyage, the bal- 
loon . . . had continued so near 
the earth as to enable us, without 
much exertion, to carry on a con- 
versation with such of the inhabi- 
tants as happened to be in our im- 
mediate vicinity. 


p. 16 n. I scarcely know whether it 
is an observation worthy of being 
comitted to paper, that the sea, un- 
less perhaps under circumstances 
of the most extraordinary agita- 
tion, does not in itself appear to be 
the parent of the slightest sound; 
unopposed by any material ob- 
stacle, an awful stillness seems to 
reign over its motions. 


p. 16. (In the English Channel) 
In this situation, we prepared to 
avail ourselves of those contriv- 
ances, the merits of which, as I 
have already stated, it was one of 
the main objects of our expedition 
to ascertain; and consequently, to 
provide against the loss of power 
by the increase of weight proceed- 
ing from the humidity of the at- 
mosphere, naturally to be expected 
on the approach of night, we com- 
menced lowering the copper vessels 
which we had provided for the 
occasion. 

Scarcely, however, had we com- 
pleted our design, and were patient- 
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pp. 98-99. (By Mr. Ainsworth) I 
have little to record except the fact 
(to me quite a surprising one) that, 
at an elevation equal to that of 
Cotopaxi, I experienced neither 
very intense cold, nor headache, nor 
diffculty of breathing; neither, I 
_ find, did Mr. Mason, nor Mr. Hol- 
land, nor Sir Everard. Mr. Osborne 
complained of constriction of the 
chest-——but this soon wore off. 


p. 99. ... at 25,000 feet elevation 
the sky appears nearly black, and 
the stars are distinctly visible.’* 


p. 99. Just before day, we were all 
somewhat alarmed at some odd 
noises and concussions in the bal- 
loon, accompanied with the appar- 


14 Here Poe attributes this remark to 
Ainsworth about daylight flight. He has 
unwittingly copied a passage in which 
Mason was describing the scene after mid- 
night. 
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ly awaiting the descent we had 
anticipated, when the faint sound 
of the waves beating against the 
shore again returned upon our ears, 
and awakened our attention ... ; 
the well known lights of Calais 
... were already glittering beneath 
us. 


p. 34 n. ... we frequently rose 
to an elevation of about twelve 
thousand feet, occasionally higher. 
At no time, however, did we ex- 
perience the slightest effect upon 
our bodies, proceeding from the 
diminished pressure of the atmos- 
phere. 


p. 21r. The sky, at all times darker 
when viewed from an elevation 
than it appears to those inhabiting 
the lower regions of the earth, 
seemed almost black with the in- 
tensity of night; while by contrast 
no doubt, and the remotion of in- 
tervening vapors, the stars, re- 
doubled in their lustre, shone like 
sparks of the whitest silver scat- 
tered upon the jetty dome around 
us. 


p. 23. At this moment, while all 
around is impenetrable darkness 
and stillness, and darkness most 
profound, an unusual explosion is- 
sues from the machine above, fol- 
lowed instantaneously by a violent 
rustling of the silk, and all the 
signs which may be supposed to 
accompany the bursting of the bal- 
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ent rapid subsidence of the whole 
machine. These phenomena. were 
occasioned by the expansion of the 
gas, through the increase of heat in 
the atmosphere, and the conse- 
quent disruption of the minute 
particles of ice with which the net- 
work had become encrusted dur- 
ing the night. 


p. 97. We suffered no little from 
cold, and the dampness of the at- 
mosphere was most unpleasant; but 
the ample space in the car enabled 
us to lie down, and by means of 


cloaks and a few blankets we did- 


sufficiently well. 
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loon. In the same instant, the car 
as if suddenly detached from its 
hold, becomes subjected to a vio- 
lent concussion, and appears at 
once to be in the act of sinking 
with all its. contents into the dark 
abyss below. ... In a moment after 
all is tranquil and secure... . 
The occurrence of this phenomenon 

. is, nevertheless, susceptible of 
the simplest resolution, and con- 
sists in the tendency to enlargement 
which the balloon experiences in 
rising from a low to a higher 
position in the atmosphere and the 
resistance to this enlargement oc- 
casioned by the network previously 
saturated with moisture, and subse- 
quently congealed. 


p. 22. The cold, during this part 
of the night especially, was certainly 
intense... . Strange, however, as 
it may appear, ... the effects pro- 
duced upon our persons, unde- 
fended as they were by any extraor- 
dinary precautions, were by no 
means commensurate to the cause. 


The Weilburg flight was made by Charles Green, who also, in 


1836, in England, published an account of the trip; Robert Hollond, 
M.P., who suggested the journey and paid the bills; T. Monck 
Mason; John Hollins, A.R.A., who eventually made a painting of 
the group; W. L. James, a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn then, but later 
Sir William James; and a W. Prideaux, about whom I have been 
able to learn nothing. 

On Poe’s fictitious transatlantic voyage we have Mr. Mason, Mr. 
Holland, and a new aeronaut, Mr. Henson. This was William 


25 The actual name was Hollond. The American edition of the Mason account lists 
the name correctly on the title page and elsewhere except in one note. I have never seen the 
original Sun publication of Poe’s story, but in the edition edited by Griswold, which I am 
citing here, the name-is spelled Holland, consistently. 
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Samuel Henson, who had planned a heavier-than-air machine to 
be driven by steam. Also in the Poe story is the novelist Harrison 
Ainsworth. Sir Everard Bringhurst and Mr. Osborne, “nephew of 
Lord Bentinck,” serve admirably in lending verisimilitude but 
seem to be purely imaginary. The introduction of Henson is, per- 
haps, not without significance. It may well have been he who sug- 
gested unwittingly the idea of a hoax to Poe. As early as 1842, be- 
fore he had any promise of success for his invention, he had organ- 
ized an Aerial Steam Transportation Company and sought parli- 
amentary support for his project. Stories in the newspapers de- 
scribed his machine as it would appear when completed, and 
a pamphlet which discussed the conveyance of passengers by it to 
India and the Far East was published, as were many spirited pictures 
of it in full flight. A detailed account of some of these may be found 
in Hodgson.” 

The most interesting fact of all is that the publication of Hen- 
son’s plans brought forth a pre-Poe aerial hoax when the Glasgow 
Constitutional in April, 1843, published an account of an experi- 
mental flight over the Clyde in a machine like Henson’s. It fell and 
was submerged in the river, according to the Constitutional; the 
Times republished the story, thinking it an account of an actual 
flight.” 

In the opening sentence of the second paragraph of his “Balloon 
Hoax,” Poe mentions, in connection with Henson, a Sir George 
Cayley, a further indication of Poe’s reading on aeronautics. Hodg- 
son pronounces Cayley “Unquestionably the most important con- 
tributor to the science of aeronautics . . . during the first half of the 
nineteenth century.” He also produces a drawing of the Cayley 
machine described by Poe.** 

Poe’s statement in Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine that Green 
had been a pioneer experimenter with coal gas for aviation purposes 
was a repetition of a fact widely discussed at the time. Hodgson 
quotes from a description of the Royal Vauxhall Balloon issued at 
the time of its first flight, September 9, 1836,"° and Mason discusses 
it in his account of the Weilburg flight.” 


1° Hodgson, op. cit, pp. 355, 362. +7 Ibid., pp. 355, 358, 362. 
38 7bid., p. 300, fig. p. 116. 39 bid., pp. 246-247. 
2° Mason, Account, p: 7. 
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For an account of the last of the series of events which may have 
prompted Poe to perpetrate this hoax I am indebted to Dr. T. Ọ. 
Mabbott, who discovered that in February, 1844, or just before Poe 
offered his story to the Sun, a ship had made the run from New 
York City to Charleston so rapidly that it arrived three days before 
the mails which had left New York at the time of the vessel’s 
sailing. In the opening lines of his story Poe makes the Sun 
explain that that journal has obtained its account of this flight 
through “the energy of an agent at Charleston,” and because of this 
fact it is first in the field with this extraordinary story. The Sun 
is implying that it has made use of a speedier means of communica- 
tion with Charleston than is offered by the U. S. mails, and that the 
public knows that this can be done now if one is enterprising; and 
it also offers an explanation of the otherwise understandable silence 
of its competitors.. 

Perhaps the most amazing fact of all about Poe’s tale is the 
obscurity which has overtaken its chief character. Probably 
thousands of Poe’s readers have wondered, as I have, whether there 
ever was such a person as Monck Mason and whether the author 
had not invented him along with his flying machine. The D.N.B. 
offers no information, but Hodgson has gathered some facts about 
him.”* In 1836 he was a person of some renown in the operatic 
world, and at one time lessee of Her Majesty’s Theatre. After his 
flights with Green he published a volume called Aeronautica in 
1838. He did not die until 1889, and one still knows nothing of 
him in these long, and apparently uneventful, years, except that 
he must have been the most astonished of all who ever read the 
“Balloon Hoax.” 


31 Hodgson, op. cit., pp. 249-250. 
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HAT JAMES FENIMORE COOPER knew no more about 
the Indians than did the author of Hiawatha and that he had 
not even Banvard’s panorama to help him visualize the Western 
plains’ is generally conceded. Yet a critical reading of The Prairie 
attests its authenticity. How did Cooper achieve in this novel 
such remarkable verisimilitude? Cooper had never visited the 


“Fred Lewis Pattee asserts that when -Cooper was a lad “Cooperstown was a hamlet | 

. civilized and easily accessible from Albany and the Hudson.” Furthermore, Cooper 
was from the age of nine to the age of thirteen in Albany, studying with the Reverend 
Thomas Ellison. During this time Cooper’s visits home were short and few (“James 
Fenimore Cooper,” American Mercury, IV, 290, March, 1925). See also S. T. Livermore, 
A Condensed History of Cooperstown, with a Biographical Sketch of J. Fenimore Cooper 
(Albany, 1862), p. 196; Constance Fenimore Woolson, “The Haunted Lake,” Harpers 
Magazine, XLIV, 22 ff. (Dec., 1871). 

Evidently the Otsego area had been abandoned . .. by the red race when Cooper was 
a boy. In the autumn of 1778, eleven years before Cooper’s birth, the Cherry Valley 
Massacre took place. With the success of Clinton’s and Sullivan’s expedition against the 
Six Nations, one reads in A Centennial Offering. Being a Brief History of Cooperstown 
with a Biographical Sketch of James Fenimore Cooper, . . . with Other Interesting Local 
Facts and Data, edited by S. M. Shaw (Cooperstown, N. Y., 1886), p. 8, “Otsego had 
suffered its last Indian incursion; and from that time forward only occasionally a few 
straggling Indians were seen in the cabins of its white settlers.” According to Ralph 
Birdsall, The Story of Cooperstown (Cooperstown, N. Y. [1917]), p. 24, as early as 1684 
the “Susquehanna lands were first conveyed to white men by the Indians . . . although the 
Indians retained the right to live and hunt on the river.” 

One learns further from Susan Fenimore Cooper that only infrequently “some... 
representatives of the Five Nations, had crossed his [Cooper’s] path in the valley of the 
Susquehanna, or on the shores of Lake Ontario, where he served when a midshipman in 
the navy.” See Susan Fenimore Cooper, ed., Pages and Pictures from the Writings of 
James Fenimore Cooper, with Notes by Susan Fenimore Cooper (New York, 1861), p. 
129. See also Albert Keiser, The Indian in American Literature (New York, 1933), p. 
131; Gregory Lansing Paine, “The Indians of the Leather-Stocking Tales,” Studies in 
Philology, XXIII, 16-18 (Jan., 1926). As a young man, therefore, Cooper’s opportunities 
to study the Indian at firsthand had not improved. Cooper himself states in his Introduc- 
tion to The Last of the Mohicans. Revised ... with a-New Introduction, Notes, etc. by 
the Author (New York, 1850), pp. vili-ix, “The . . . wilderness, in which the... 
incidents of the legend occurred, is nearly a wilderness still, though the red man has 
entirely deserted this part of the state... . There exist only a few half-civilized beings 
of the Oneidas, on the reservations of their people in New York.” In his Notions of the 
Americans: Picked Up by a Travelling Bachelor, 2 vols. (London, 1828), I, 328, he affirms, 
“the Indian must now be chiefly sought west of the Mississippi, to be found in any of his 
savage grandeur.” 
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West;” he had never seen the Indians in their native environment. 
Those whom he did see, together with the tales he had heard of 
them and of the plains,’ no doubt fired his imagination, but the 
sum total of his knowledge regarding aboriginal life, as culled from 
direct observation, was still negligible. 

Cooper, therefore, went about the business of building up his 
background in the way any modern novelist would who could not 
visit the actual setting of his story. He garnered material from 
books.* And one may assume that he manifested his usual concern 
for accuracy in gathering this material,’ since such a method of work 
was in accordance with his practice. 

General as Cooper’s Preface to the first edition of The Prairie 


* “The prairies he had never seen. His travels westward had not extended farther than 
Buffalo and Niagara... .” See Pages and Pictures, pp. 142 ff. See also Thomas R. 
Lounsbury, James Fenimore Cooper (Boston and New York [x882]), pp. 54 ff. 

*In her Introduction to The Prairie (Boston [1876]), pp. x! ff., Susan F. Cooper says, 
“Before “The Last of the Mohicans’ was finished, the idea of another Indian romance had 
suggested itself. . . . Delegations from the western tribes were frequently seen at that 
period on their way to Washington. ... He followed them ...; he admired their 
physical appearance ... ; and their natural dignity of manner and grace of gesture, .. . 
their strongly marked savage mien and accoutrements, struck him forcibly. He made 
the personal acquaintance of the prominent chiefs. ... He listened ... to . . . accounts 
of great buffalo hunts, of wild battles between mounted tribes, of the fires sweeping over 
those vast plains. ... Ere many wéeks passed, he had fully decided to attempt a second 
Indian book, whose scenes should be laid among the mounted tribes beyond the Mississippi. 
This romance was to be called the ‘Prairie.’ ” 

“Cooper himself said to Sir Charles Augustus Murray: “I never was among the 
Indians. All that I know of them is from reading, and from hearing my father speak 
of them.” See James Grant Wilson, Bryant and His Friends: Some Reminiscences of the 
Knickerbocker Writers (New York, 1886), p. 237. See also Pages and Pictures, pp. 142 ff. 

* Susan Fenimore Cooper remarks in her Introduction to J. F, Cooper’s The Crater; or, 
Vulcan’s Peak (Boston, n.d.), p. xiv, “When writing on subjects connected with history, 
biography, or statistics, . . . he [Cooper] .. . would search out any interesting little 
detail . . . with great patience and close application.” One reads in Pages and Pictures, 
p. ro2, and in Lounsbury's James Fenimore Cooper, pp. 49 ff., that Cooper's account 
of the battle of Bunker’s Hill in Lionel Lincoln is remarkable for its accuracy. Also 
in Pages and Pictures, p. 129, Susan F. Cooper reveals that in gathering data for The 
Last of the Mohicans Cooper “had been at pains to obtain accurate details regarding 
Indian life and character, although the sources of information open to him at that 
day were very few indeed.” See also Jason Almus Russell, “Cooper: Interpreter of 
the Real and the Historical Indian,” Journal of American History, XXIII, 62 ff., 43° (First 
Quarter, 1929); Paine, “The Indians of the Leather-Stocking Tales,” Studies in Philology, 
XXIU, 20, 39 (Jan., 1926); Introduction to J. F. Cooper's The Deerslayer, ed. Gregory 
Lansing Paine (New York [1927]), pp. xxiv, xxv. In his Preface to The Borderers; or, 
The Wept of Wish-ton-Wish (London, 1849), pp. y ff., Cooper makes clear that he does 
not consider his descriptions of the Indians as unsubstantiated by printed evidence. He 
maintains: “The traditions common to... the.western frontiers of the United States, the 
well-authenticated and printed accounts ..., and all known circumstances, go to corroborate 
what there is an attempt here to delineate.” 
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is, enough is disclosed to suggest that Cooper searched for authentic ` 
material, was sure that he had found it, and with that conviction 
wrote his story of the plains. He says: 


. .. that the portions of the tale for which no authorities are given, are 
quite as true as those which are not destitute of this peculiar advan- 
tape. ... 

There is, however, to be found . .. an occasional departure from 
strict historical veracity. ...In the endless confusion of names, customs, 
opinions, and languages, which exists among the tribes of the west, the 
Author has . . . adhered to simplicity.... It was enough for his purpose 
that the picture should possess the general features of the original: in the 
shading, attitude, and disposition of the figures, a little liberty has been 
taken.® 


True, no “authorities” are revealed either in the Preface or in the 
novel itself. But one clue is found in the list of writers given by 
Susan Fenimore Cooper in connection with the research done by 
her father for The Last of the Mohicans,’ a work which preceded 
The Prairie, in that four of the writers utilized as sources for that. 
work-——Lewis and Clarke, Mackenzie, and Charlevoix—wrote of the 
Plains and the Western Indians. 

A careful comparison of The Prairie with the Lewis and Clarke 
History of the Expedition? demonstrates indubitably that Cooper 
knew the latter work well and made frequent borrowings from it. 
Less obvious is his indebtedness to Charlevoix’s Journal to North- 
America and Mackenzie’s Voyages from Montreal. Some similari- 
ties of places, descriptions, and incident do occur, but these are so 


° Preface to The Prairie; a Tale, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1827), I, vii-ix. 

T Susan F. Cooper affirms in Pages and Pictures, p. 129, that Charlevoix, Colden, Elliot, 
Heckewelder, Lang, Lewis and Clarke, Mackenzie, Penn, and Smith were consulted. 

8 The Last of the Mohicans was published “in the winter of 1826"; The Prairie in 
May, 1827 (#hid.,. p. 129). 

°M. Lewis and W. Clarke, History of the Expedition under the Command of Captains 
Lewis and Clark, to the Sources of the Missouri, thence across the Rocky Mountains and 
down the River Columbia to the Pacific Ocean. Performed during the Years 1804-5-6, 
2 vols. (Philadelphia and New York, 1814). I shall adhere to “Clarke” and not “Clark.” 
The first form is preferred by scholars and writers; the second occurs in the History of the 
Expedition, and will be retained in quotations. 

29D, de Charlevoix, Journal of a Voyage to North-America. . . . Together with an 
Account of the Customs, Characters, Religion, Manners and Traditions of the Original 
Inhabitants, 2 vols. (London, 1761). A. Mackenzie, Voyages from Montreal, . . . through 
... North America, to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans; in the Years 1789 and 1793, 2 vols. 
(London, 1802). 
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genera: that neither work warrants lengthy notice in the analysis of 
sources here. There is, however, one work, unmentioned by 
Cooper’s daughter, which cannot be overlooked, namely: the Expe- 
pedition ...to the Rocky Mountains ... under the Command of 
Major Stephen H. Long.” Numerous details are drawn by Cooper 
from its pages. And so specific are some of these materials, trans- 
ferred from the narrative to the novel, that no uncertainty as to 
the source whence they came can exist.” 

In many respects the likeness in details between Cooper’s novel 
and its two sources is no more striking than resemblances found in 
Western chronicles which, in all probability, Cooper had never read. 
Most of the twenty-odd annals studied for this essay tell of waving 
plains, of tall grass, of prairie fires, of buffaloes’ in immense herds, 
and the manner of hunting these animals. Equally numerous are 
the allusions made to the Western Indians—the generosity and 
kindness of some tribes, the thieving and warlike propensities of 
others; their offer of females as a rite of hospitality; their reverence 
for age; their custom of adoption, funeral rites, love of horses, super- 
stitious fears, and desire for glory. And though Cooper must have 
garnered these generalities, in part at least, from the same works 
from which he culled more specific details, only those resemblances 
will be indicated at length which treat of materials found in no 
other chronicle examined for this study except such as exist in Long 
and in Lewis and Clarke. And now to the borrowings themselves.** 

Cooper has taken the names of two of his Indian characters 


32 Edwin James, comp., Account of an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Performed in the Years 1819 and ’20, . . . under the Command of Major Stephen 
H. Long. From the Notes of Major Long, Mr, T. Say, and Other Gentlemen of the 
Exploring Party, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1823). 

12 For comments on sources, see E. E. Leisy, “The Early Novels of Cooper,” The 
American Historical Novel . . . before 1860 (Urbana, UL, 1923), p. 21; J. T. Flanagan, 
“The Authenticity of Cooper's “The Prairie?” Modern Language Quarterly, YI, 100 
(March, 1941).: The latter reveals that Cuoper learned something of the “distribution 
of the Indian tribes” and the topography of the plains, and derived the names Mahtoree and 
Weucha from the annals of Lewis and Clarke and the papers of: Long. Actually, Cooper 
garnered much more from these chronicles than Flanagan’s article concedes. 

18 The two words buffalo and bison will be used interchangeably, and thus credit will 
be given to both the popular and the scientific terms. Lewis and Clarke adhere to the 
first, while Long and the other members of his expeditionary force prefer the second. 

The first American edition of The Prairie, used for this essay, violates rules of 
correct punctuation repeatedly. Some passages containing errors have been paraphrased, 
but others, quoted directly, occur with their mistakes and archaic spellings retained. The 
same procedure has been followed in quoting from the sources of The Prairie: 
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from Lewis and Clarke. The History of the Expedition tells of 
the chief of the Yanktons (one of the Sioux tribes), “. . . whose 
Indian name, Weucha, is in English Shake Hand, and, in French, 
is called Le Liberateur (the deliverer) .. .” and of Mahtoree, or 
White Crane, a younger chief.” A third name is borrowed from 
the account of Long’s journey to the Rockies. Cooper named the 
young Pawnee warrior of The Prairie directly for an Ioway chief. 
Describing this man as an intelligent and dignified Indian, the 
Expedition ... to the Rocky Mountains continues: “This Indian 
is known by several names, as Grand Batture, Hard-heart, Sandbar, 
and in his own language, Wang-e-wa-ha.”"* 

Expressions such as Big Knives and Long Knives, found in The 
Prairie and used by the Indians to name men of the white race, 
were widespread among the North American aborigines, but the 
actual Indian dialect translation for the singular of Long Knives 
occurs in the Expedition ... to the Rocky Mountains alone. In. 
a section entitled “Vocabularies of Indian Languages” the word for 
Long Knife in the Yankton dialect, a dialect of the Sioux, is listed 
as “me-na-has-hah.” Cooper takes this directly from Long, and, 
retaining the original spelling minus the hyphens, has a Sioux 
Indian use it in ruminating on the causes that might have induced 
the trapper’s white friends to come to the haunts of his tribe.” A 
second word in “Vocabularies of Indian Languages” that finds its 
way into Cooper’s story 1s the Yankton-Sioux term for bad spirit: 
namely, “wa-con-she-cheh,” put into the mouth of Leather-Stocking 
to play on the superstitious nature of the Tetons. A third expres- 
sion, this time a cry of exclamation or surprise, was undoubtedly 
discovered by Cooper in Long. An entry in the narrative of Long’s 
march to the Rockies speaks of an Indian who, astonished and 
confused by an unexpected salutation, ejaculates “Wah!” In The 
Prairie, Hard-Heart and a member of the Sioux tribe give voice to 
this outcry: the first when seeing a muzzle of a gun aimed at the 


151, 57 ff. J. T. Flanagan, op. cit., p. 100, fails to specify whether these names are 
found in Long's papers or in Lewis and Clarke's. 
*6], 180 ff. Cooper took over spelling, hyphen, and all of ‘“Hard-heart,” changing 
only the “h” in “heart” to “H.” 
1" Expedition ... to the Rocky Mountains, Il, lxxxiv; The Prairie, Il, 56. 
Expedition . . . to the Rocky Mountains, Il, \xxiii; The Prairie, ll, 58. 
I, 253. 
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foliage concealing his person; and the second, upon being told that 
he is in the presence of a great medicine man.” 

The Indians often set the long prairie grass on fire when 
prompted by necessity, by friendliness, or by hostility. A prairie fire 
surprises Leather-Stocking and his friends. Plucking enough of the 
grass out of the ground for safety, the trapper lights the standing 
herbage, which burns away from the spot which he and his friends 
are occupying. After a while, moving over the smoking plateau, 
the party comes across the charred carcass of a horse. The men 
scan the earth for signs of the rider. At a short distance, one of 
the party discovers a buffalo hide under which he expects to find a 
well-cooked hump. The skin is raised; but, in place of a ready 
dinner of buffalo meat, the astonished group sees a live Indian 
spring from under it. Leather-Stocking, penetrating the mystery 
of the warrior’s preservation, tells his companions: 


“The lad has been in the grass for a cover; the fire has come upon 
him in his sleep, and having lost his horse, he has been driven to save 
himself under that fresh hide of a buffaloe. No bad invention, when 
powder and flint were wanting to kindle a ring.”*” 


The device of fighting fire with fire, used by the trapper so 
successfully in safeguarding himself and his friends, cannot be 
traced to any source. But the unusual episode of a buffalo hide 
as a protective covering from fire occurs only in Lewis and Clarke. 
No other chronicle even faintly suggests anything similar. One 
reads: 


... the prairie took fire, either by accident or design, and burned with 
great fury ... : so rapid was its progress that a man and a woman were 
burnt to death before they could reach a place of safety; . .. and several 
other persons narrowly escaped destruction. Among the rest a boy of the 
half white breed escaped unhurt in the midst of the flames; his safety was 
ascribed to the great medicine spirit. . . . But a much more natural cause 
was the presence of mind of his mother, who seeing no hopes of carrying 
off her son, threw him on the ground, and covering him with the fresh 
hide of a buffaloe, escaped herself from the flames; as soon as the fire 
had passed, she returned and found him untouched, the skin having pre- 
vented the flame from reaching the grass on which he lay. 

T, 252; Il, 56. "i The Prairie, II, 82-100. 

* thid., Il, ror. 33 History of the Expedition, I, 121. 
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If space permitted, it would be worth while to trace the elements 
which Cooper borrowed and then metamorphosed for the stampede 
episode in The Prairie.* But it is perhaps as interesting to show to 
what extent he derived from Long and from Lewis and Clarke his 
ideas of boat construction, the cooking of a bison’s hump, and a 
mirage. 

A donkey had been mistaken by Battius for a quadruped of un- 
known genus and enormous dimensions. Running at large on the 
great expanse of naked prairie, the ass assumes exaggerated pro- 
portions in the eyes of the naturalist, who, failing to recognize his 
own beast, believes that he is looking upon a huge monster. The 
illusion is shattered only when the animal reaches its master’s 
side.” In Long’s Expedition ...to the Rocky Mountains one finds 
these words: 


Nothing is more difficult than to estimate by the eye, the distance of 
objects seen in these plains. A small animal, as a wolf or a turkey, some- 
times appears of the magnitude of a horse, on account of an erroneous 
impression of distance. Three elk ... crossed our path at some distance 
before us. The effect of the mirage, together with our indefinite idea 
of the distance, magnified these animals to a most prodigious size. For 
a moment we thought we saw the mastodon of America, moving in those 
vast plains. ... 

Soon after we had left our encampment, ... we discovered as we 
thought, several large animals feeding in the prairie, at the distance of 
half a mile. These we believed could be no other than bisons, and after 
a consultation respecting the best method of surprising them, two of our 
party dismounted, and creeping with great care and caution, about one- 
fourth of a mile through the high grass, arrived near the spot, and dis- 
covered an old turkey, with her brood of half grown young. . . 8 


That the above passage provided Cooper with facts concerning a 
mirage appears fairly sure. The addition, however, of a comment 
which the trapper made to a young man with him reveals how 
heavily Cooper relied on this extract for information. Leather- 
Stocking, alluding to the young man’s eyes and ears, remarks: “they 
may be good to see across a church, or to hear a town-bell, but afore 


M Compare The Prairie, Il, 25 ff.; Long's Expedition . . . to the Rocky Mountains. 1, 
481; and Lewis and Clarke's History of the Expedition, I, 233. 

35 The Prairie, I, 93-98. 

7ST, 419. 
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you had passed a year in these prairies you would find yourself 
taking a turkey for a buffaloe, or conceiting, full fifty times, that 
the roar of a buffaloe bull was the thunder of the Lord!” Here, 
the phrase “taking a turkey for a buffaloe” is unmistakably a much 
curtailed paraphrase of the passage which records the error Long’s 
men made in mistaking “an old turkey, with her brood of half 
grown young” for bison. 

With respect to the meat of the bison, apparently the hump was 
considered the choicest cut, and the proper cooking of it, on the 
Western plains, constituted in itself a culinary art. Permitting a 
few of the characters in his romance to enjoy the savory flavor of a 
dressed bison’s hump, Cooper adds a note of authenticity to the 
whole by recounting several of the processes involved in the prep- 
aration of this delicious viand, processes which tally remarkably in 
their particulars with those delineated at greater length in the 
Expedition ...to the Rocky Mountains. Commencing with The 
Prairie, one reads: 


The choice morsel had been judiciously separated from the adjoining 
and less worthy parts of the beast, and, enveloped in the hairy coating 
provided by nature, it had duly undergone the heat of the customary 
subterraneous oven, and was now laid before its proprietors in all the 
culinary glory of the prairies.?® 


Corroborating this same practice, Long’s Expedition ... to the 
Rocky Mountains affirms: 


Cooked for dinner the entire hump of a bison, after the manner of 
the Indians; this favourite part of the animal was dissected from the 
vertebrae, . . . and the denuded part was covered with skin, which was 
firmly sewed to that of the back and sides of the hump; ... the whole 
mass ... was last evening placed in a hole dug in the earth for its recep- 
tion, which had been previously heated by means of a strong fire in and 
upon it. It was now covered with cinders and earth, to the depth of 
about one foot, and a strong fire was made over it. In this situation it 
remained until it was taken up for the table to-day, when it was found 
to be excellent food.” 


In describing the manner in which the hump was prepared for 
eating, Cooper omitted some details cited in the narrative of Long’s 
a The Prairie, M1, 19. 287, 13%. aT 192 ff. 
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expedition. But that fact does not impair the conviction that 
Cooper borrowed from the passage quoted above. True, several 
annals comment on the delicious flavor of the bison’s hump, but no 
account of the cooking of this choice morsel is recorded anywhere 
in the chronicles examined for this essay. It may not be far-fetched 
to allege, therefore, that the Expedition ...to the Rocky Mountains 
is probably the only source of the Cooper excerpt. 

Curiously enough, much as traveling by water craft of various 
sorts is commented upon in most of the Western chronicles read 
for this paper, only Long and Lewis and Clarke recount the actual 
making of a skin boat. Cooper, appropriating some of this material, 
wove it into the action of his story. Hard-Heart ferries Leather- 
Stocking and his companions over a stream in a vessel made of the 
same buffalo hide that had protected him from the prairie fire. 
Cooper comments on the making of the skin boat in this manner: 


The hide was soon drawn into the shape of an umbrella top, or an 
inverted parachute, by thongs of deer-skin. ... A few light sticks served 
to keep the parts from collapsing, or falling in. When this simple and 
natural expedient was arranged, it was placed on the water ... and a bark 
of so frail a construction . . . was capable of sustaining a load much 
heavier than it was destined to receive. 

Equally successful as a practical conveyance for people and bag- 
gage were the hide boats written about in the History of the Expe- 
dition and the Expedition ...to the Rocky Mountains. The latter 
work reports on the procedure followed in shaping “a portable 
canoe” from “a single bison hide.” Emphasizing the simplicity of 
its construction, the chronicle notes: 


... the margin of the hide being pierced with several small holes, admits 
a cord, by which it is drawn into the form of a shallow basin. This is 
placed upon the water, and is kept sufficiently distended by the baggage 
which it receives... . A canoe of this kind will carry from four to five 
hundred pounds. 


The former narrative, describing a more complex structure, says: 


Two sticks . . . are tied together so as to form a round hoop, which 
serves for the brim, while a second hoop, for the bottom of the boat, 


30 Simplification of borrowed material was in accordance with Cooper's practice. See 
excerpt to which n. 6 refers. 
a The Prairie, Il, 106-107. 327, 428-429. 
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is made in the same way, and both secured by sticks ..., [and] fastened 
by thongs at the edges of the hoops and at the interstices of the sticks: 
over this frame the skin is drawn closely and tied with thongs, so as to 
form a perfect basin, ... capable of carrying six or eight men with their 
loads. 


The details indicated in these two passages make it obvious that 
neither can stand alone as the single source for the Cooper excerpt. 
Most likely Cooper drew freely from both, for the frail skin craft 
of his making is really a combination of the two types of hide boat 
delineated above. 

Added parallels could be included, but these would lengthen 
this study inordinately. Such resemblances as pertain to a mirage, 
a skin boat, a buffalo hide giving protection from fire, and the 
cooking of a bison’s hump, together with the use Cooper made of 
the Indian names Weucha, Mahtoree, and Hard-Heart, the Yank- 
ton-Sioux words “me-na-has-hah” (Long Knife) and “wa-con-she- 
cheh” (bad spirit), and the outcry “Wah” suffice to indicate specific 
sources, since other works read for this study say nothing about the 
materials listed above. Of course, not all narratives on the West 
have been examined, and added sources may yet be discovered. But 
whatever findings may come to light, Lewis and Clarke’s History 
of the Expedition and the account of Long’s journey to the Rockies 
will hold their own as sources of The Prairie. The similarities are 
too outstanding and too numerous in the aggregate to be merely 
accidental. 
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PIERRE, ‘THE FOOL OF VIRTUE 


TYRUS HILLWAY 
New London Juntor College 


N THE STUDY OF Melville’s ideas and mental processes, the 

first step, I think, must be the total rejection of the prevailing 
notion that Melville possessed or propagated any philosophical sys- 
tem or achieved for himself, at least during his major period, any 
satisfactory solution to the spiritual problems with which he strug- 
gled. His heroes, generally speaking, are seekers after truth, like 
Taji, or defers of fate, like Ahab, or disillusioned idealists, like 
Pierre. In each case, however, the search for truth proves futile, the 
defiance of destiny wholly foolhardy, and the apparent distinction 
between human virtue and vice horrifyingly ambiguous. Melville 
presents moral and spiritual problems; he rarely solves them. 

The increasing interest in Melville’s thought has resulted.in fre- 
quent attempts by scholars to define his essential beliefs. And not 
only literary scholars but students of the history of philosophy as 
well (to offer two examples, Professor Gabriel of Yale and Professor 
Schneider of Columbia) have undertaken this task. Thus, when so 
important and influential a work as Professor Schneider’s formal 
study of American philosophy’ includes a section on Melville, we 
no longer experience any surprise; when it proceeds boldly, how- 
ever, to describe Melville as a thinker with a fairly well defined 
system, I am afraid the time to raise a voice of protest has been 
reached. 

Schneider considers the famous Plinlimmon lecture in Pierre 
to be an accurate summary of Melville’s philosophy of life. The 
lecture, he declares, “is the nearest Melville ever came to making a 
technical, academic formulation” of his philosophical tenets.’ I, for 
one, am firmly convinced that Melville did not make at any time a 
“technical, academic formulation” of a definable philosophy, and 
that he introduced the Plinlimmon pamphlet for quite another pur- 
pose. As Willard Thorp remarks in his admirable preface: “So 
unemphatic is Melville’s attitude toward the pamphlet that some 


1 Herbert W. Schneider, 4 History of American Philosophy (New York, 1946). 
2? P, 295. 
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critics have been convinced that he sided with Plinlimmon, though 
if such were the case, the novel would contain insoluble contra- 
dictions.” 


The “non-benevolent” Plotinus Plinlimmon in his pamphlet, as 
the reader will remember, attempts to account for the obvious dis- 
parity between man’s religious ethics and his actual conduct. Call- 
ing his lecture by the engaging title of “Chronometricals and Horo- 
logicals,” he points out that Christ’s teachings in the Sermon on the 
Mount, while accepted as unassailable doctrine by all Christians, are 
totally ignored by them in practice; and he suggests that the con- 
duct prescribed by Christ is intended not for earth but for heaven 
alone. Hence there are two standards by which man’s conduct may 
be measured. 


I think no one has previously noted the fact that Melville earlier 
considered the possibility of this interpretation in Mardi and that 
he seems clearly to have condemned it there. The incident occurs 
when a fine old guide welcomes the travelers to Serenia (the island 
of primitive Christianity) and gives them a description of the kind 
of life practiced on that island, Its inhabitants apply as well as they 
can, he avers, the holy precepts of Alma (Christ). 


“But,” said Babbalanja, “since Alma, they say, was solely intent upon 
the things of the Mardi to come—which to all, must seem uncertain—of 
what benefit his precepts for the daily lives led here?” 

“Would! would that Alma might once more descend! Brother! were 
the turf our everlasting pillow, still would the Master’s faith answer a 
blessed end;—-making us more truly happy here. That is the first and 
chief result; for holy here, we must be holy elsewhere. "Tis Mardi, to 
which loved Alma gives his laws; not Paradise.’* 


There is every indication that Melville himself, like Babbalanja, 
loved and admired the ideals of Serenia (as the name of the isle 
would itself appear to indicate) and that his religious criticisms were 
directed against the insincerity of institutionalized Christianity only 
(as represented in Prerre, for example, by the Reverend Mr. Fals- 


i Herman Melville, Representative Selections, ed. Willard Thorp (New York, 1938), 
p. ixxvii. , 

t Herman Melville, Mardi, 2 vols. (New York, 1849), II, 355. I use the first Ameri- 
can edition because no reliable modern edition is now available to scholars. 
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grave). I take the guide’s remarks as a clue to the principles for 
which Melville had greatest respect. 

Again, in The Confidence-Man, the same theme is explored, and 
this time it becomes the underlying subject matter for the entire 
book. Here Melville’s distaste for the shameful contrast between 
man’s professions and his acts appears even more obvious. 

It has frequently occurred to me that Pierre, like Moby-Dick, 
might have had, in Melville’s mind, its own secret motto. In this 
case it could very well have been the Latin phrase (like his Ego 
non baptizo te... ), “Nemo contra Deum nisi Deus ipse,” which 
comes almost at the beginning of the book.° For we can find in 
the work (though I should not go so far as to call it an allegory) 
the exposition of a very definite spiritual and moral problem. If 
Melville attempts to prove anything in Pierre, it is simply that 
virtue cannot be, as Milton pretended in Comus, a protection in 
itself against evil; and this, Melville implies, is true because the 
nature of both good and evil turns out upon close inspection to be 
ambiguous. As, commenting for himself, he expresses it in a 
_verse from Dante which he translates at the end of Book IV, good 
and evil, carefully studied, merge and become indistinguishable: 


“Ah, how dost thou change, 
Agnello! See! thou art not double now, 
Nor only one!” 


This, too, might with reason serve as the motto for Pierre. 

In another age the action of Pierre in seeking to give protection 
to Isabel by deceiving the world and saving the reputation of his 
father might have been considered actually saintly. Pierre, emu- 
lating the saints, consciously stakes everything upon what he con- 
ceives to be the Christlike way of life. The experiment really con- 
stitutes for him a test of the efficacy of true Christian conduct: “If 
ye [Invisible Powers] forsake me now,—farewell to Faith, farewell 
to Truth; farewell to God; exiled for aye from God and man I shall 
declare myself an equal power with both; free to make war on 


3 See Tyrus Hillway, “Taji’s Quest for Certainty,” American Literature, XVIII, 27-34 
(March, 1946). 

* Herman Melville, Pierre; or, The Ambiguities, ed. Robert S$. Forsythe (New York, 
1930), p. I5. 
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Night and Day, and all thoughts and things of mind and matter, 
which the upper and the nether firmaments do clasp!’ Here, then, 
Pierre comes to a decision in his soul between mere worldly expe- 
diency and heavenly virtue; what he promises, in the event of be- 
trayal, is a defiance as wild and fierce as Ahab’s. Like Ahab, too, 
one may add, he is a frequent and vehement complainer against 
fate, as when, aghast at the evidences of his father’s guilt, he raves 
in disillusionment: “Oh! falsely guided [by fate] in the days of my 
Joy, am I now truly led in this night of my grief?—I will be a 
raver, and none shall stay me! I will lift my hand in fury, for am 
I not struck? I will be bitter in my breath, for is not this cup of 
gall? Thou Black Knight, that with visor down, thus confrontest 
me, and mockest at me! Lo! I strike through thy helm, and will 
see thy face, be it Gorgon!” This is Ahab again, struck, and strik- 
ing through the pasteboard mask. 

The most painful discovery which Pierre in his early awakening 
to evil must bear is the realization that no reliable source exists 
to which he can turn for guidance and succor in his dilemma except 
his own virtuous ideals. Institutionalized religion, as symbolized 
by Falsgrave (wonderful name!), concerns itself largely with eva- 
sion of important moral issues and the protection of its benefices. 
Melville takes the trouble to elucidate in symbolical form the union 
of worldliness with the latent heavenliness of the church when he 
describes the intertwining serpent and dove in the cameo brooch on 
the clergyman’s bosom.” “[T]hou hast,” cries anguished Pierre 
to Falsgrave, “no earnest and world-disdaining counsel for me. I 
must seek it direct from God Himself.” 

Perhaps the supreme irony of the book lies in Pierre’s trusting 
and comforting words to Isabel: “Is Love a harm? Can Truth be- 
tray to pain? Sweet Isabel, how can hurt come in the path of 
God?”? Ah, Pierre, this is innocence indeed! 

Thus, acting in the way he feels he must in order to protect 
[Isabel and his father’s memory, Pierre considers himself as clearly 
selecting the path of disinterested virtue, certain that he himself 
is to be the chief sufferer in the event of an unhappy denouement; 


® Ibid., p. 120. ? Ibid., p. 73. 
10 rhid., pp. 115-116.: 11 Ybiďd., p. 183. 
12 Ybid., p. 178. 
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in deserting Lucy, he thinks, he has patently made what amounts 
to a choice between Lucy and God! The result, unfortunately but 
inevitably, is tragedy. As the blows fall, Pierre begins to be beset 
with serious doubts. It is just at the point when these doubts are 
most vigorously assailing him that Pierre finds the Plinlimmon 
pamphlet. Melville says figuratively that this event is to Pierre as 
if “the Evil One propounded the possibility of the mere moonshine 
of all his self-renouncing enthusiasm.””* The temptation—for 
temptation it must be regarded, and nothing more—appeals power- 
fully; since it suggests an easy solution to what Melville calls “the 
problem of the possible reconcilement of this world with our own 
souls.”** Man, it argues cleverly, may follow the dictates of his 
animal nature and ignore the spiritual aspects of his being. Already, 
at this point in his adventures, Pierre has been led to the cynic’s 
conclusion, that “in obedience to the loftiest behest of his soul, he 
had done certain vital acts, which had already lost him his worldly 
felicity, and which he felt must in the end indirectly work him 
some still additional and not-to-be-thought-of woe!’"’ This con- 
clusion, though failing to alter Pierre’s good resolves at the time, _ 
is later but too tragically reinforced by succeeding events, and 
Pierre is constrained to lament bitterly at last: “Had I been heart- 
less now, disowned, and spurningly portioned off the girl at 
Saddle Meadows, then had I been happy through a long life on 
earth, and perchance through a long eternity in heaven ”™? He has 
been, he decides, “the fool of Truth, the fool of Virtue, the fool of 
Fate.” 

But is Pierre’s bitter conclusion Melville’s also? Melville speaks 
as follows concerning the Plinlimmon pamphlet: “I confess, that 
I myself can derive no conclusion which permanently satisfies those 
peculiar motions in my soul, to which that Lecture seems more 
particularly addressed. For to me it seems more the excellently 
illustrated re-statement of a problem, than the solution of the 
problem itself”? Append to this the fact that the concluding 
sections of the Plinlimmon essay are mentioned as having been lost 
or destroyed before Pierre’s involuntary acquisition of the pamphlet. 


18 Ybid., p. 228. 14 Fbid., D. 232. 
15 Thid., p. 232. 1° Ihid., p. 400. 
IT Thid., p. 398. 18 Thid., p. 234. 
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The whole theory, moreover, derives from a philosopher whose 
coldness and “non-benevolence” do not win for him any marks of 
Melville’s approbation.” Perhaps the logical answer to Plotinus 
Plinlimmon is best contained in the beautiful and moving sermon 
of Father Mapple in Moby-Dick. That remarkable and sincere 
piece of work, which Melville presents with every indication of pro- 
found sympathy, hinges upon the solemn lesson that “if we obey 
God, we must disobey ourselves; and it is this disobeying ourselves, 
wherein the hardness of obeying God consists.” This major 
difficulty is further increased, Melville asserts in Pierre, by man’s 
bungling even when he attempts to act upon his godliest intentions 
and by “the never-entirely repulsed hosts of Commonness, and Con- 
ventionalness, and Worldly Prudent-mindedness [which] return to 
the charge; press hard on the faltering soul; and with inhuman 
hootings deride all its nobleness as mere eccentricity, which further 
wisdom and experience shall assuredly cure.””* 

Pierre, however, constitutes not merely the record of a tragic 
choice between virtuous expediency and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Its hero’s characteristics as a human being of real flesh and blood 
must be considered. For Pierre, like all people, has flaws and fail- 
ings, and these are hopelessly tangled with his main problem. 

We find these weaknesses hinted at almost from the very start 
of the novel. The long chapter on family names and pedigrees 
(I, ii) carefully draws the outline of one crack in the surface of 
Pierre’s innocence—his pride and self-satisfaction, justified in a 
degree by his aristocratic ancestry and his sheltered nurture. Misled, 
as a result, by over-confidence in the motives of his own mind and 
heart, Pierre glibly misinterprets his feeling toward Isabel, estimates 
much too highly his accomplishments as a writer, and mistakes 
mere suspicion for certainty with respect to his father’s guilt. In 
consequence, also, of his protected childhood in rural quiet, he at 
first finds no reason to believe even in the existence of evil—this, 
in spite of his being haunted by the presentiment of it in the mem- 
ory of Isabel’s dark face. At one point he expresses regret at having 
read Dante.”” Indicative of a still greater weakness, one may sup- 

9 Yhid., pp. 322-323. 
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pose, is the instinctive guilt of conscience experienced by Pierre at 
the sound of Isabel’s voice and the sight of her face. If perfectly 
virtuous, why should he spend several restless hours trying to over- 
come this remembered response even before he has learned who 
Isabel professes to be; and why should he immediately seek to hide 
his real thoughts from his mother, with whom until now he has 
openly shared everything? Further, Melville pointedly inquires 
whether Pierre would have been likely to place credence in Isabel’s 
tale had she been unattractive in her physical appearance.” 

This raises the intriguing question as to whether Pierre in his 
determination upon the false marriage with Isabel is acting un- 
qualifiedly the part of disinterested virtue, as he assumes. The evi- 
dence accumulates weightily to deny it. Both Pierre and Isabel 
seem to recognize a concealed impurity in his motives when he 
first whispers his decision to her—he cannot, apparently, bring 
himself to describe his plan aloud; we are told that, at this moment, 
on his face “there shot a terrible self-revelation.””” Plainly Pierre 
is moved by the sensuous allurements, conscious or unconscious, of 
his half-sister; and Isabel does nothing to prevent this. Incest is 
very strongly hinted in the final act of the drama—the portrait of 
Beatrice Cenci symbolically facing across the gallery the head of 
the stranger whose look so much resembles that mysterious and 
ambiguous look in the picture of Pierre’s father.” Yet all hints, 
dark as they are, amount actually to nothing more than circum- 
stantial evidence, even when Isabel’s claim to relationship with 
Pierre is partially corroborated by her memories of the sea.” What is 
truth, and what the result of Pierre’s fervid imagination and his 
hidden desire for Isabel? 

Pierre begins his test of Christian conduct with a firm and well- 
meant resolve: “Henceforth I will know nothing but Truth; glad 
Truth, or sad Truth; I will know what is, and do what my deepest 
angel [i.e., conscience] dictates.”"* He has not long to seek before 
this virtuous and lofty aim is hopelessly undermined by the revela- 
tion, borne irresistibly upon him, that “it is not for man to follow 
the trail of truth too far, since by so doing he entirely loses the 


33 Thid., Book Il, chap. ii. *4 Ibid., p. 121. 
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directing compass of his mind; for arrived at the Pole, to whose 
barrenness only it points, there, the needle indifferently respects all 
points of the horizon alike.”” 

Can man ever hope to know truth? Has heaven vouchsafed 
absolute knowledge? Melville says “it is only the miraculous vanity 
of man which ever persuades him, that even for the most richly 
gifted mind, there ever arrives an earthly period, where it can truly 
say to itself, I have come to the Ultimate of Human Speculative 
Knowledge; hereafter, at this present point I will abide.” Pierre’s 
mental suffering during the forging of his book echoes this; for 
“the more and the more that he wrote, and the deeper and the 
deeper that he dived, Pierre saw the everlasting elusiveness of Truth; 
the universal lurking insincerity of even the greatest and purest 
written thoughts.”** As Babbalanja discovers in Mardi and Ahab in 
Moby-Dick, nature keeps her final secrets well. Some philosophers, 
it is true (including “a preposterous rabble of Muggletonian. Scots 
[Carlyle?] and Yankees [Emerson?| whose vile brogue still the 
more bestreaks the stripedness of their Greek or German Neo- 
platonical originals”), “from that divine thing without a name... 
pretend somehow to have got an answer; which is as absurd, as 
though they should say they had got water out of stone; for how 
can a man get a Voice out of Silence?” 

Forsythe, editor of the best modern edition of Pierre, believed 
that the book was weakened as a work of art by Melville’s depend- 
ence upon fate as an agency in the development of his action. 
While this may be a perfectly valid criticism from the literary point 
of view, it somewhat underestimates the philosophical significance 
of destiny to Melville’s heroes, who (Taji, Ahab, and Pierre, at 
least) represent helpless but protesting victims of its power. A 
kind of determinism runs through Melville’s thinking, visibly fore- 
shadowing the scientific determinism of the twentieth century. 
Frantically, if not courageously, his heroes insist upon utter inde- 
pendence of action; they cannot escape fate. Pierre decides to act 
upon what he considers disinterested motives and finds himself 
horribly caught in a vortex of unsuspected passions that overwhelm 
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with doubt the motives which he has professed. In very little time, 
says Melville, Pierre begins to feel “what all mature men, who are 
Magians, sooner or later know, and more or less assuredly—that not 
always in our actions, are we our own factors.”** A not altogether 
benevolent higher authority manipulates the scenes of this mortal 
drama. “Far as we blind moles can see, man’s life seems but an 
acting upon mysterious hints; it is somehow hinted to us, to do thus 
or thus.” “Eternally inexorable and unconcerned is Fate, a mere 
heartless trader in men’s joys and woes.”*° Like Shakespeare’s 
young Romeo, after causing the death of Mercutio and slaying Ty- 
balt, Pierre, too, concludes that he has been Fortune’s Fool. 

It may be as well to point out here that Melville was one of the 
first of our nineteenth-century authors to make much of this ele- 
ment of determinism in human affairs. The romanticists of his 
own day would have abhorred the idea. Not until Crane and others 
of the realistic school which developed in the latter half of the cen- 
tury do we ordinarily expect to find what is already implicit in 
Pierre and Moby-Dick in the 1850’s. 

We see thus in Melville’s dramatic novel at least three of the 
major spiritual questions with which its author wrestled and for 
which he could offer no solutions. How to reconcile the world 
and the aspirations of the soul? (To this Plinlimmon has an 
‘answer, but it is not one which Melville approves.) If the voice of 
God is merely silence, what is truth? Finally, can man act as a free 
agent? (Not, at least, he implies, until man learns to recognize 
his true motives.) 

To such philosophical questing the end, for Melville, is cramping 
frustration. Pierre’s dream of Enceladus makes this, I think, dis- 
turbingly clear. The armless Titan, descended from divine and 
earthiy parents, appears to represent man. In the Orphic Mysteries 
man was formed by Zeus from the ashes of the Titans, who had 
eaten the divine Dionysus; man partakes, therefore, of the divine 
substance of the god and the evil substance of the Titans. In Pierre’s 
dream Enceladus (in the original legend one of those hundred- 
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handed giants whose war against Zeus has been frequently confused 
with the revolt of the Titans} attempts to scale the mountain and 
achieve heaven but is prevented by his armlessness. Desperately 
he batters his head (with the face of Pierre) against the cliff. Man 
thus reveals his semi-divinity by seeking truth and independence of 
action but finds himself tightly bound by his earthly limitations. 

We may wonder, in the light of this evidence, that Melville does 
not seem to have rested in his own search for truth. His hero 
Pierre, like his hero Taji, has to accept the unwelcome fact that 
certainty is impossible in this world. Pierre, completely disillusioned 
by everything in which he has placed his hope and faith, including 
his own virtue, strikes out at last (like Ahab) against the only 
tangible front of evil presenting itself to his blow—in this case, 
his cousin Glen. He does this knowing, in his utter despair, the 
tragic outcome of the murder for Lucy, Isabel, and himself. He 
looks upon it, however, as a final gesture of defiance of the powers 
that rack him. If it is that, and if he is a free agent in consummating 
it, his first independent act, like Taji’s, consists merely in another 
abdication. 

Later, in Billy Budd, another victim of silent fate, armed only 
with his innocence, suffers a kind of martyrdom; while his captain, 
torn between what he feels to be the truth and what appears very 
much like the “virtuous expediency” recommended by Plinlimmon, 
seems to accept the reasonableness of the sacrifice. In this manner, 
at least, and as a virtual “testament of acceptance” of Melville 
himself, the story of the Handsome Sailor has been interpreted.” 
On the other hand, whatever the innocence of his intentions or the 
deserts of his victim, Billy Budd’s betrayal into violence and crime 
comes from a native weakness, just as Pierre finds himself betrayed 
by unsuspected motives and weaknesses within his own soul.. Billy 
and Pierre, of course, are hardly synonymous in symbolical mean- 
ing; Billy, for one thing, endures no mental or spiritual anguish. It 
is, instead, Captain Vere who undergoes the crucial agony of Billy’s 


57 See especially E. L. Grant Watson, “Melville's Testament of Acceptance,” New 
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trial. In this work of his old age, Melville describes no longer the 
self-assertive hero who protests fiercely against his fate but the 
humbler and more mature protagonist who sees in man’s martyrdom 
to necessity a Christlike heroism. Melville does not imply, I think, 
what Hawthorne attempts to teach in The Marble Faun, that out 
of the experience of evil may grow a greater good. “Starry” Vere 
accepts necessity because the opposite course (as proved by Taji, 
Ahab, and Pierre) results in chaos and not because he acquiesces in 
the solution as a just one. While man may be spiritually ennobled 
by suffering, he still remains fate’s. martyr. 


MELVILLE'S “THE TOWN-HO'S STORY” 


SHERMAN PAUL 
Cambridge, Mass. 


F THE NINE ENCOUNTERS with whaling ships in Moby- 

Dick, “The Town-Ho’s Story” is the first on-the-sea report of 
the white whale. Unlike the other reports this story can stand alone 
artistically and was actually printed separately in Harper’s in 1851. 
R. S. Forsythe says that “since this sailor’s yarn is not closely woven 
into the fabric of the novel, there is no awkwardness in its publica- 
tion as an independent work; it is complete in itself.”* This, how- 
ever, does not mean that the story is not integrally necessary to the 
deepest understanding of Moby-Dick, for “The Town-Ho’s Story” 
offers an alternative and variant meaning of the significance of the 
white whale. It is a tragic but not an unwarrantably pessimistic 
tale that inspires an awe of, but not an aversion to, the whale; it 
marks the beginning of that feeling of attraction for the whale 
which Melville nurses carefully in the seven remaining stories and 
without which the dramatic focus on Ahab’s monomania would be 
diminished. Furthermore, the themes and characters of the story, 
and its symbolic techniques, make it Melville’s “Ethan Brand,” the 
kind of short story the significance of which, as in the case of 
Hawthorne and similarly of Melville, penetrates the main body of 
an author’s work. 

The story itself, stripped of long digressions for its recital, is 
told with yarnlike ease at the Golden Inn in Lima, Peru. Its por- 
tentous meaning, which, Melville wrote, “seemed obscurely to in- 
volve with the whale a certain wondrous, inverted visitation of one 
of those so-called judgments of God,” arises seemingly from the 
simple fabric of a sailor’s recollection. The audience of entertain- 
ment-expecting Dons of “This dull, warm, most lazy and hereditary 
land” are driven to outbursts of incredulity much as the reader who 
at this point in Moby-Dick first encounters the whale and who must 
readjust his faculties and shift his expectations for even more “won- 
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drous visitations” to come. The scene of the telling of the story in 
“corrupt” Lima, to men conditioned by Catholic mysteries and yet 
unbelieving, forms a contrast to the heightened all-pervading re- 
ligious content of the tale and reaffirms Ishmael’s devotion to the 
mysterious fatalities of life. The humor of their skepticism—for 
the faith of the land-locked, comfortable, aristocratic wine drinkers 
who never put to sea is another “tale” in the Holy Evangelists— 
moves Ishmael to ask for “the largest sized Evangelists,” even to 
swear on the Testament." 

“The Town-Ho’s Story” contains Melville’s germ of tragedy and 
his portrayal of the retributive justice of the whale. In this there is 
a glimmer of relief from the overwhelming sense of evil that en- 
gulfs Ahab. For here the whale carries out a cosmic decree that 
more nearly accords with our ideas of Christian justice. And there 
is more: an affirmation of the sanctity of personality and of the 
kind of democracy that recognizes kings in commoners. As Charles 
Olson has indicated, “Democracy, to Melville, merely gave man his 
chance to be just—in politics, society avd intimate human rela- 
tions.”* The idea of the inviolability of man’s personality was the 
key to what Melville called, in his “Hawthorne and His Mosses,” 
“that unshackled, democratic spirit of Christianity in all things.” 
Christian democracy was that democracy in which the laws were 
more in accord with divine law and the natural dignity of all men. 
Melville thought that after eighteen hundred years it was de- 
mocracy that should realize this fundamental Christianity, this 
unique value of the human being which, when recognized, was 
manifested by men in bonds of love, sympathy, and charity. Startled 
by the apathy of mankind toward humanity caught up in poverty 
and death in the streets of Liverpool, as described in Redburn, he 
went further to protest against the inhumanity of law in White- 
Jacket. Here, he cited Blackstone on the Law of Nature as a moral 
justification for mutiny? and dramatized man’s instinctive sense of 
his own dignity as justification for defiance of authority. When 
White Jacket was arraigned at the mast to be flogged for no offense 
by a wilful captain who “would not forgive God Almighty,” he 
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decided to rush against the captain and pitch him into the sea. 
In describing White Jacket’s justification for this defiance of author- 
ity, Melville wrote: 


But the thing that swayed me to my purpose was not altogether the 
thought that Captain Claret was about to degrade me, and that I had 
taken an oath with my soul that he should not. No, I felt my man’s 
manhood so bottomless within me, that no word, no blow, no scourge 
of Captain Claret could cut me deep enough for that. I but swung to an 
instinct in me—the instinct diffused through all animated nature, the 
same that prompts even a worm to turn under heel. Locking souls with 
him, I meant to drag Captain Claret from this earthy tribunal of his to 
that of Jehovah, and let Him decide between us.” 


The sense of tragedy comes when this essential dignity is abused, 
whether through the self-willed arbitrary law of a captain or through 
Ahab’s misuse of his own personality. In both it was the God-idea 
in man—as Starbuck recognized it—which should be used in better 
ways than revenge on man or animal. 

Out of this conflict between the different orders of law and the 
warrant for the higher law which Melville dramatizes in terms of 
the dignity of man grows the problem of good and evil. White- 
Jacket, Billy Budd, and “The Town-Ho’s Story” have this as their 
basic situation: the instance of Ushant’s beard as a symbol of his 
dignity brings him before the mast in WAzite-Jacket; the essential 
innocence of Billy Budd is at the mercy of human law as executed 
by the all-knowing, godlike Captain Vere; Radney, the mate of the 
Town-Ho, goes beyond the law of the ship and the divine law and 
brings down upon himself the force of divine justice. 

In Melville’s development of this problem, “The Town-Ho’s 
Story” stands midway between White-Jacket and Billy Budd. For 
White Jacket’s intention of letting Ged decide is fulfilled by-the 
whale in the action between Steelkilt and Radney. Their story is 
a simple one. When the whaler Town-Ho sprang a leak in the 
Pacific, it became necessary to man the pumps almost continuously. 
Steelkilt, “a Lakeman and desperado from Buffalo,” exhausted by 
his turn at the pumps, was ordered to sweep down and remove some 
excrement from the deck. In so ordering, the mate Radney had 


” Ibid., pp. 352-353. 
° “The Town-Ho's Story,” Moby-Dick, 1, 306-330. 
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overlooked the rules applying to such duties and had issued a com- 
mand to Steelkilt only to “sting and insult” him. Radney was 
moved to do this because he was “ugly” and resented Steelkilt’s 
physical nobility. It was only conventional, Melville points out, 
“that when a person placed in command over his fellow men finds 
one of them to be very significantly his superior in general pride of 
manhood . . . he will pull down and pulverize that subaltern’s 
tower, and make a little heap of dust of it.” Steelkilt “instinctively 
saw all this” but, like a “really valiant” man, refused to give way 
to passion and so arouse further anger; he merely refused on the 
grounds that it was not his duty. Again Radney ordered, cursing 
him, and threatened Steelkilt with a hammer. And when Radney, 
in defiance of Steelkilt’s warnings, grazed him with the hammer, 
the latter smashed the mate’s jaw. 

Mutiny followed. Steelkilt and his fellow seamen entrenched 
themselves and refused to man the pumps until the captain swore 
not to flog them. In the face of the captain’s indecision Steelkilt 
twice shouted, “. . . treat us decently, and we're your men; but we 
won't be flogged.” When neither party would give in, Steelkilt 
followed the Captain’s orders and allowed himself to be confined 
with his nine followers in the forecastle. But “The fetid closeness 
of the air, and a famishing diet . . . constrained” all but three to 
surrender. Then Steelkilt, “maddened by his long entombment in 
a place as black as the bowels of despair”’—a Melvillean hell—pro- 
posed to the two other seamen to break out and take the ship. The 
other two, however, betrayed him, and all three were bound and 
hoisted into the rigging for the remainder of the night. On the 
following morning the captain flogged the two betrayers into life- 
lessness, but Steelkilt forewarned the captain with a “hiss.” (One 
is reminded here of old Ushant’s saying after he was flogged that 
“tis no dishonour when he who would dishonour you, only dis- 
honours himself. ... My beard is my own.”)® The captain, ap- 
parently recognizing in this defiance Steelkilt’s inviolability, ordered 
him to be cut down, but Radney refused to take heed and personally 
laid on the punishment. 

When the normal life of the ship was resumed, the seamen 
agreed to Steelkilt’s plan of giving up the chase by no longer singing 

* White-Jacket, p. 461. 
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out for whales, and returning to port to desert ship. Meanwhile 
Steelkilt planned his revenge—to crush Radney’s skull and drop 
him into the sea. But at the moment of execution, “by a mysterious 
fatality, Heaven itself seemed to step in to take out of his hands 
into its own the damning thing he would have done.” “Just be- 
tween daybreak and sunrise,” the topwatch spied out Moby-Dick 
and involuntarily cried, “ ‘Jesu, what a whale,’” calling out Christ’s 
name instinctively at the critical moment when the whale had come 
to take from Steelkilt his revenge. In the hunt for Moby-Dick that 
followed, Radney was tossed into the sea and destroyed when his 
boat struck the whale. After the crew reached port, they deserted 
ship and, detaining the captain by the sheer force of Steelkilt’s will, 
“forever got the start on their Captain.” In the end, Steelkilt tri- 
umphed; God had decided, by means of Moby-Dick, between Steel- 
kilt and Radney. 

Melville’s handling of the story sharpens this central idea. In 
the character of Steelkilt he creates another handsome sailor, who, 
although an inlander, is, like Jack Chase, “wild-ocean born” and 
“wild-ocean nurtured.”*® He is of the pattern of Billy Budd and 
Chase in his personal strength and beauty, his seamanship, his 
qualities of leadership and geniality, and his “off-hand unaffected- 
ness of natural regality.”"* The type of person Melville portrayed 
in Steelkilt he describes in Billy Budd as “an amusing character all 
but extinct now, but occasionally to be encountered, and in a form 
yet more amusing than the original, at the tiller of the boats on 
the tempestuous Erie Canal or, more likely, vapouring in the grog- 
geries along the towpath.™” And like Jack Chase, who was “a 
stickler for the rights of man,’ the canaller “was the champion 
[ashore]; afloat the spokesman; on every suitable occasion always 
foremost.”** Steelkilt became the embodiment of the American 
savage, the natural man, a being free from civilized hypocrisy. 
Melville describes him fondly as the fulfilment of his idea of the 
democratic hero, sharing that “democratic dignity which, on all 
hands, radiates without end from God . . . our divine equality!”* 


*° Moby-Dick, I, 309. 

11 Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces, p. 5. 

12 Ibid., p. 6. 18 W hite-Jacket, p. 19. 
** Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces, p. 6. 

18 Moby-Dick, I, 144. 
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“Steelkilt was a tall and noble animal with a head like a Roman, 
and a flowing golden beard like the tasseled housings of your last 
viceroy’s snorting charger; and a brain, and a heart, and a soul in 
him, gentlemen, which had made Steelkilt Charlemagne, had he 
been born son to Charlemagne’s father.”** He would have fitted 
Melville’s description of the canaller as “the young Alexander 
curbing the fiery Bucephalus.” 

One can hardly fail to see the physical mold of Steelkilt. What 
goes unemphasized in this characterization, only to rise foremost 
in that of Billy Budd, is Melville’s corollary that “The moral nature 
was seldom out of keeping with the physical make.”’* Steelkilt, 
like Melville’s cherished friend Jack Chase and “peacemaker” 
Billy Budd, whom all his fellows “love,” maintains throughout the 
story a certain passiveness, intensified and dramatized by the excep- 
tional strength and violence of the man. Except when threatened 
with flogging and abused by Radney, he follows orders. He has 
a sense of duty which Melville points up by having Steelkilt save 
the crew by cutting the line holding their boat fast to the whale 
(which in this instance, though fulfilling justice in the destruction 
of Radney, is still the symbol of universal physical force that gives 
the whale an almost Old Testament significance as the bearer of 
both wrath and justice). It is Steelkilt, also, who meets his captain 
with Christs words, “I come in peace,” and who seeks revenge 
only when “maddened” by the hell of confinement and stung by 
flogging to “the ventricles of his heart.” Again, the heart as 
symbol of feeling and of man’s innate dignity contrasts with the 
cold intellectuality of a Radney, Claggart, Bland, or Jackson. Each 
of them partakes of that depravity which “towards the accomplish- 
ment of an aim which in wantonness of malignity would seem to 
partake of the insane, he will direct a cool judgment sagacious and 
sound.””* Against this background, Ahab’s tragedy comes to mean 
the same thing as Radney’s: Ahab’s violation of his own personality 
or heart by his will makes him proudly assert that other men are 
his hands and feet, thereby violating them and the natural law; 


36 Ybid., p. 311. 

17 Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces, p. 6. 

38 bid., p. 6. 1° Moby-Dick, I, 329. 
30 Thid., p. 324. 

%! Billy Budd and Other Prose Pieces, p. 46. 
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and this is reflected in his consequent inability to feel, to sympathize, 
and to look into man’s eyes. His tragedy is a self-wrought loneli- 
ness arising from the separation of men from men by the separation 
of mind and heart. For Radney destruction came about through 
his own rash ignorance; for Ahab, through his acceptance of fate as 
a rationalization for his wilfulness. 

' Against this formula for monomania, Melville indirectly builds 
up Steelkilt’s moral nature by creating in him a Christ-indwelling 
figure. Radney’s offense had insulted Steelkilt “as though Radney 
had spat in his face.”*? And this action, symbolic of striking the 
godhead in man, is reminiscent of a similar incident of the indi- 
vidual versus authority in Matthew 27:30, where the soldiers spit on 
Christ. And there are other more marked symbolic Christian refer- 
ents in Steelkilt’s passivity, his betrayal “at midnight,” his coming 
from the depths of the forecastle, and the stringing of the three 
seamen in the rigging. Probably the three mutineers are intended 
to remind:one of Christ’s crucifixion, for after the beating of the 
two betrayers Melville compares their lifelessness to “the two cru- 
cified thieves.”"* This is enough to suggest the Christian insight 
that Melville wished to provide in his characterization of Steelkilt. 
For Melville, befriended by Jack Chase, the humanity of helping “a 
poor stranger in a strait” was a Christlike thing, and even for a man 
of violence, a redeeming quality.” 

Melville merely sketches the figure of Radney as a symbol of evil. 
He describes him as “brutal,” “overbearing,” “fearless,” “ugly,” 
“hardy,” and “malicious.” He provoked Steelkilt by failing to show 
him “that common decency of human recognition which is the 
meanest slave’s right.” Where Ahab has strength of purpose and 
a tragic perception of his willingness to fulfil fate, Radney has only 
maliciousness. But Radney, too, had his saving part—like Jackson 
and Claggart, to whom he is more nearly akin, and whom Melville 
pities as men of sorrows. He is said to have “some good-hearted 
traits,” just as Ahab had his “humanities.” What these were in 
Radney’s case the story never reveals, unless in his widow’s grief 
we recognize the one bond of love that tied him to humanity. 
Coming at the very end of the tale, it bears the weight of final verity, 
the one redeeming feeling and value of this cosmic struggle. 


32 Moby-Dick, 1, 313. *4 Ibid., p. 322. 
44 Ibid., p. 317. ' *5 Thid., pp. 309-310. 
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But there seems to be more to Radney’s tragedy than this. A 
forecast of doom can be sensed in the symbolic details of the story: 
the leak that compels the action that follows is never found because 
it is too far below the ship’s water line; submerged in evil, in 
mystery, it is beyond man’s probing. The leak widens mysteriously, 
and only Radney feels apprehensive over making port. The self- 
contained ship is somehow rent, and the sea-evil enters, and from 
this moment Radney “was doomed and made mad.” Melville 
says that Radney was moved by a “cozening fiend,” was “predes- 
tined,” was “branded for the slaughter by the gods.”*’ In fact, “a 
strange fatality pervades the whole career of these events, as if verily 
mapped out before the world itself was charted.”"* This can be seen 
in the symbolic merger of the white-bandaged Radney and the white 
whale, where the whale again takes on an evil significance, and 
evil blends with evil, at the same time that this judgment of God 
gives Steelkilt his salvation.” That the smallest event should be so 
ordered was the sign of fatality; the ways of necessity, as Babbalanja 
observed in Mardi, left more to man—the choice of evil and a self- 
imposed and self-willed fate. 

There are two modes by which Melville further illumines what 
he means by Christian democracy: the moral-contrast of the tale 
with the scene of its recital, and explanations in the story of refer- 
ences to America. The Peruvian backdrop of decadent Christianity 
and the ship-symbol serve to bring into focus the struggle for faith 
in America. The land of the Dons has no more autos-da-fé, but 
Don Pedro thought “that at your temperate North the generations 
were as cold and holy as the hills”? In explaining this Melville 
re-creates the savage-civilized life of the American interior by imag- 
inatively developing its parallels to the antipodal societies he him- 
self has found in the world—the primitive life of Typee and the 
regimentation of a frigate. The interior is a world in itself; its 
great lakes are oceans with romantic Polynesian isles like the great 
oceans and bordered by a variety of life as ancient and barbaric, as- 
new and civilized as any provided ‘by history. It has its “paved 
capitals of Buffalo and Cleveland,” its “ancient and unentered 


* Thid., p. 310. *" Thid., PP. 312, 304, 315. 
38 Thid., p. 327. 3 Thid., p. 327. 
20 Thid., p. 317. 
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forests.” The link between this “Christian corn-field” and the “bar- 
baric seas” is the Erie Canal, whose “one continual stream of Vene- 
tianly corrupt and often lawless life” flows “by rows of snow white 
chapels, whose spires stand almost’ like milestones.” To the corn- 
field of churches the water-borne evil of the canal brings the old 
and new corruptions, the wicked “Mark Antony” of a canaller, and 
the challenge of its commerce and vulgarity. But it is not the canal- 
ler whom Melville despises; rather, it is the American pagan “under 
the long-flung shadow, and snug patronizing lee of churches” which 
serve as mileposts along the way. This disunity and cross-purpose, 
represented by the canal which separates as well as connects, is Mel- 
ville’s picture of the outrunning of the religious support of de- 
mocracy and of the ever-grasping, ever-extending rapaciousness of 
American life.” 

This apparent failure in the basis of American democracy has 
its counterpart in the mutiny that takes place on the Town-Ho. The 
ship-as-society or world-in-itself is a recurrent symbol in Melville’s 
work and in “The Town-Ho’s Story” becomes a stage on which is 
acted one possible failure in human institutions. The captain, “be- 
lieving that rare good luck awaited him in those latitudes,” little 
heeds the sea-evil, relies wholly on his pumps and stout men. But 
the evil reaches deeper and brings on a mutiny by enlarging the 
sense of separation that had taken place between Steelkilt and 
Radney or, symbolically, between those who rule and those who 
obey. Melville suggests that all would have been well if Radney 
had only recognized that portion of the right of manhood in Steel- 
kilt which was due even a slave—but Radney “did not love Steelkilt.” 
Law, to have religious sanction, must be tempered with love, 
Christian love and compassion, and for this fundamental right, like 
the French in 1848, the “sea-Parisians”” patrolled their barricades. 
More was at stake than the ship Town-Ho; it was a matter of the 
humane basis of society, of Christian democracy. 

The vindication of mutiny in the name of personality and the 
retributive role of the whale are the secret parts of the story that 
Ahab never hears. Ahab, as one who himself felt oppressed, might 


“I Tbid., pp. 308-309, 315-317. 
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have responded to Steelkilt’s rebellion on the grounds of personality. 
For in his soliloquy on fire Ahab proclaims his inviolate part, “the 
queenly personality” that “lives in me, and feels her royal rights.”*° 
But as oppressor, intent on shaping the world to his monomaniac 
vision of it, he had seen the cosmic evil, but could not hearken to his 
humanities and give love its redemptive place. The central meaning 
of “The Town-Ho’s Story” is the reaffirmation of the heart with 
which Melville arms his reader for the greater tragedy to come. 
33 Moby-Dick, Il, 282. 
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PAULDING'S CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
COLUMBIAN MAGAZINE 


MENTOR L. WILLIAMS 
Ullinoss Institute of Technology 


HOUGH JAMES KIRKE PAULDING was a relatively minor 

figure in nineteenth-century American literature, two books 
have been written about him: one by his son published in 1867, the 
other by Amos L. Herold in 1926." Apparently he deserves the 
scholarly honor of an adequate bibliography, yet neither W. I. 
Paulding nor Professor Herold provided the student with anything 
like complete bibliographic data. One frequently discovers Paul- 
ding entries in the card catalogues of the larger libraries for which 
there is still no authoritative evidence either for or against his 
authorship.” Moreover, no complete check list of his ephemeral 
magazine publications is available. Like his prolific contemporaries 
Catharine M. Sedgwick, John Neal, and Lydia M. Child, Paulding 
was a hard-working author; his stories, sketches, and essays ran into 
the scores. 

Nine hitherto unnoticed Paulding items appeared in the Colum- 
bian Lady's and Gentleman’s Magazine during its brief lifetime, 
1844-18492 The Columbian was a competitor of Graham’s Maga- 
zine; and its editors, John Inman and Robert West, were eager to 
secure the popular authors to fall its columns. They succeeded; 
everyone from Timothy Shay Arthur to Edgar Allan Poe graced its 
pages: Henry T. Tuckerman, Alfred B. Street, “Fanny Forrester,” 
Emma C. Embury, Caroline M. Kirkland, Anna Cora Mowatt, 
Caroline H. Butler, Mrs. E. F. Ellet, Mrs. M. G. Sleeper—the roster 


* William I. Paulding, The Literary Life of James K. Paulding (New York, 1867); 
Amos L. Herold, James Kirke Paulding, Versatile American (New York, 1926). 

"For example, Affairs and Men of New Amsterdam in the Time of Governor Peter 
Stuyvesant (New York, 1843). 

“For a brief account of the magazine see Frank Luther Mott, 4 History of American 
Magazines (New York, 1930), I, 743-744. See also J. Albert Robbins, “Mrs. Emma C. 
Embury’s Account Book,” Bulletin of the New York Public Library, LI, 479-485 (August, 
1947) for conditions of magazine remuneration, between $20 and $40 for a tale or sketch. 
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included as many favorites as Good Housekeeping does today. 
Paulding contributed to the first volume, 1844, and to the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh volumes, 1846-1847." 

A survey of these articles does not reveal any new aspects of 
Paulding’s literary genius; in fact, it does not reveal any genius. 
The stories, “The Creole’s Daughter” and “The All-Seeing Eye,” 
are saccharine, moralistic pieces designed to stimulate the lachrymal 
glands; and the hortatory sketches, “The Fountain of Youth,” “The 
Vision of Hakim,” “The Quiet Home,” and “The Happiness of 
Wealth,” are stickily sentimental. Only the travelogue, “Sketch 
of the Great Western Lakes,” and the satires, “Peter Pettifog” and 
“A Panegyric,” show traces of Paulding’s capacities for colorful 
observation and shrewd criticism. Traits long evident in Paulding’s 
work reappear in these pieces: the use of the Oriental character 
earlier noticed in his essays in both series of Salmagundi, the de- 
vice of the dream, the attacks on British travel literature, the satiriz- 
ing of contemporary foibles. One new element can be detected— 
a knowledge of the Middle West. 

Paulding and Martin Van Buren made the great Southern and 
Western circle tour (Charleston—Mobile—New Orleans—Memphis 
—St. Louis—Chicago—Mackinac—Detroit—Buffalo—Niagara) in 
1842 in the interests of Van Buren’s political future. Whatever re- 
sults the tour may have had for little Van, it is evident that it pro- 
vided Paulding with new perspective and new themes. He wrote 
not only the “Sketch of the Great Lakes” from this personal experi- 
ence but also “The Mississippi” and “The Illinois and the Prairie” 
for Grahams Magazine. The setting of “The All-Seeing Eye” is 
clearly the Ohio Valley, and the incidents and locale of “The Creole’s 
Daughter” are laid in a New Orleans that Paulding had seen. 

When Paulding made his Western journey, the country was just 
recovering from the boom-and-bust period of state-financed internal 


““The Fountain of Youth—A Vision,” I, 78-83 (Feb., 1844); “Sketch of the Great 
Western Lakes,” I, 258-266 (June, 1844); “The Quiet Home,” V, 35-40 (Jan., 1846); 
“The Vision of Hakim, Surnamed the Dreamer,” V, 113-115 (March, 1846); “The Happi- 
ness of Wealth,” V, 196-200 (May, 1846); “The Creole’s Daughter,” VI, 7-12 (July, 1846); 
“Peter Pettifog, The Great Traveler; and Jd Genus Omne,” VI, 103-107 (Sept, 1846); 
“A Panegyric on Witchcraft, Mesmerism, and Cheap Literature,” VI, 209-214 (Nov., 
1846); “The All-Seeing Eye,” VII, 5-12. (Jan. 1847). The 1845 hiatus is explained by 
his novel, The Old Continental, and by his contributions to the rival magazine, Graham's. 

*See Arlin Turner, “James Kirke Paulding and Timothy Flint,” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXXIV, 105-111 (June, 1947). 
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improvements, blue-sky land speculations, and repudiation. Nat- 
urally, as an old-line Democratic stalwart, he made many caustic 
comments about Whiggish principles. Typical was his advice to 
Buffalo, hard hit by the economic catastrophe. 


Though no doctor, I will offer them a prescription, which I pledge my 
word will set every man on his legs again, provided he does not do like 
beggars on horseback, to wit, ride to a place, which, not being found on 
any of the maps, is, in the estimation of certain great philosophers, of ques- 
tionable existence. Take five drachms of patience; six of prudence; ten of 
economy; and twenty-four of genuine persevering industry; mix these 
with an indefinite number of scruples of conscience against running 
into debt as fast as the rapids of Niagara; put all these ingredients in a 
vessel either of gold or silver—none else will do—and simmer them over 
a slow fire made of broken bank notes, until thoroughly amalgamated, 
and the notes are all consumed to ashes. ... It operates slowly, but the 
effect is always sure. Mem-—The more you take, the better.® 

In “Peter Pettifog” Paulding reopened his quarrel with the Brit- 
ish travelers. Frederick Marryat’s vindictive Diary in America had 
appeared in 1839, Charles Dickens’s American Notes in 1842, and 
“Silk” Buckingham’s numerous volumes in the middle forties. All 
of the venom of Paulding’s former diatribes against English tourists 
was contained in this little sketch. Pettifog toured France, Italy, 
Germany, Spain, and the Near East always with the same result: vol- 
umes of slander, insult, and false impressions. Nevertheless, being 
an Englishman, he was always bored with England. He had to 
go to America. “He determined to take with him no letter of 
recommendation; to form no acquaintance; to accept no invitations; 
and to speak to nobody, in order that he might judge more impar- 
tially of the character of the people of the great Western republic.” 
He spent six weeks in America, racing about on trains and coaches, 
seeing more in the dark than an owl or a bat ever saw in the same 
time. He talked to two persons, both “gentlemen of color,” from 
whom he gained much information.’ Popular independence he 
called “vulgar impudence.” The “upstart newness” aroused only 
contempt in him, for “he reverenced decay and almost worshiped 
ruins.” The Mississippi was too long, the Great Lakes too broad; 
the falls of Niagara were tolerable because they were half British. 


* “Sketch of the Great Western Lakes,” op. cit., pp. 263-264. 
7 Paulding was a follower of the Democratic pro-slavery “line” at this time. 
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He published a book in which “he introduced the subject of slavery 
in every page but one, repudiation at least four hundred times, and 
plucked every feather from that grasping bird of prey, ‘the Ameri- 
can Vulture’. ... There was nothing in all his books but self, self, 
self... .”° 


“A Panegyric on Witchcraft, Mesmerism, and Cheap Literature” 
is of interest because it represents a phase of literary criticism that 
had many advocates in the Fabulous Forties. After pointing out 
that mesmerism produced more agreeable excitement than the 
marvels of witchcraft recorded by Cotton Mather—“excitement is 
unquestionably one of the prime necessaries of life, and those most 
expert in creating it are among the greatest benefactors of the hu- 
man race”—Paulding praised, ironically, the writers of romance. 


I look upon writers of romance as occupying the highest rank in the 
republic of letters, and eminently meriting the universal acceptation they 
secure, not only from the fashionable world, but from stable boys, butch- 
er’s apprentices, strawberry girls and other munificent patrons of “Cheap 
Literature,” who instead of spending their money in gew-gaws or neces- 
saries, solace themselves with the high-seasoned dishes of Messieurs 
Eugene Sue, Alexander Dumas and others of that school of sublime 
moralists who have ingeniously continued to metamorphose rogues and 
cut-throats into objects of admiration, and triumphantly demonstrate to 
the world the emptiness of that old, rusty dogma which makes chastity 
the prime virtue of woman and honesty that of man... .? The reader 
is astonished at this discovery, and thus the author attains his grand 
object of producing excitement... . 


I feel myself irresistibly impelled to pay a passing tribute to that 
species of foreign literature which . . . has become the prime article of 
food in this country, just as potatoes are the great staple of Ireland. In 
the first place, the cheapness of this species of literature, and the happy 
expedient of employing little raggamuffins to hawk it about the streets, 


8 “Peter Pettifog, the Great Traveler,” op. cit., pp. 106-107. In an earlier issue of the 
Columbian (Aug., 1845) William Kirkland, husband of Caroline M. Kirkland, had dis- 
cussed “Our English Visitors” with greater charity and understanding. 

°” Oliver Wendell Holmes, lecturing in 1844 on ‘The Position and Prospects of the 
Medical Student,” remarked of Sue’s Mysteries of Paris that “bursts of enthusiastic morality 
are succeeded by the inflammatory love-songs of a posturing Creole, and projects of 
reforming society are skipped by impatient adolescents that they may read the chapter 
[Part II, chap. 2} devoted to the description of erotic mania” (Currents and Counter 
Currents in Medical Science, Boston, 1861, p. 307). 
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at the doors of hotels, in steam boats, and at railroad depots*® with the 
most amiable importunity, causes it to be acceptable to all classes, and 
disseminates it everywhere, even into the recesses of oyster cellars’? and 
throughout the classical regions of Fulton Market and the Five Points. 
In the second place, the judicious selection of these exceedingly cheap 
articles of mental aliment is another great and surprising recommenda- 
tion. Nothing, in fact can surpass the sublime morality of the school of 
romance at the head of which stands Eugene Sue, Alexander Dumas, 
the gentleman of color,’* the author of “Paul Clifford,” .. . together 
with various others who supply the insatiate man of cheap literature with 
its daily portion. .. 2% In the third place, the species of publication is of 
inestimable value to members of Congress ..., not only because it 
initiates them into the mysteries of roguery and crime, whereby they 
become the better qualified . . . , to enact more wholesome statutes for its 
prevention and punishment, but most especially on the score of its 
affording a cheap and nutritious nourishment for their mental energies, 
an agreeable relaxation from the labors of legislation, . . . Fourthly, the 
works of the principal caterers of this school are for the most part emi- 
nently calculated to beg and nourish among all classes a manly, energetic 
rowdyism which despises the law. .. . Lastly, those who may have been 
kept in what is erroneously called a state of single blessedness by an appre- 


1° Charles Lyell recorded in 1846 that a train-boy was hawking such literature on the 
cars between Columbus, Ga., and Chehaw: “A novel, by Paul de Koch [sic], the Bulwer of 
France, for twenty-five cents—all the go! More popular than the “Wandering Jew’” (4 
Second Visit to the United States ..., New York, 1849, II, 41). 

12 Where Whitman was reading George Sand’s Consuelo, another interdicted book. The 
writer, probably John Inman, of book notices for the Columbian Magazine, VU, 144 (March, 
1847), was severely critical of Sand’s Jagues for these same reasons. “We have read 
‘Jaques’; accomplished the task in spite of the abhorrence and disgust excited by the perusal. 
In the feuilletons of the French journal we had found that, almost without exception, the loss 
or rather throwing away of woman’s most precious ornament was the chief subject of 
French novellette writing; almost without exception the tales we read turned, in some 
way, upon the corruption of a maid or matron; it seemed to be a matter of course that 
every heroine should be assailed by a seducer, and that the assault should be successful. 
Writing of this kind is bad enough—mischievous enough. But Madame’ Dudevant is not 
satisfied to deal with the stuff of this description after the manner of the feuilletonists. If 
they imagine stories to the plot of which unchasity in woman is essential, she exercises 
her power, her genius, in the more flagrant office of making it appear that chastity in 
woman is not a virtue; that conjugal fidelity, in man or woman, is a thing which no one 
has a right to exact, and that the penalties demanded by society from those who do not 
render it are but the evil and unjust consequence of a detestable perversion.” See .also 
H. M. Jones, “American Comment on George Sand, 1839-1848," American Literature, TI, 
389-407 (January, 1932). 

79 See n. 7. 

18 Other authors accused of this same inordinate interest in the sensational were Douglas 
Jerrold and Herman Melville (later). See “Horace Greeley Reviews Omoo,” Philological 
Quarterly, XXVU, 94-96 (January, 1948). Greeley read Jerrold’s St. Giles and St. James. 
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hension of the restraint and duties imposed by matrimony . . . , will be 
encouraged to enter into that holy state as the surest mode of escaping 
from all vexatious restraints of single life. 

Readers of the Columbian Magazine did not find any of this 
cheap literature coming from: Paulding’s pen. “The Fountain of 
Youth,” told as a dream, taught the futility of seeking to change 
one’s fortunes, avoid age, or cheat death. “The Quiet Home” drove 
home the simple lesson that “a restless, feverish activity pervades the 
land,” “money has become our god, or rather our demon,” and that 
Americans would have to learn “to live in peace and die in peace.” 
In “The Vision of Hakim,” another dream, the “most indolent of 
indolent Musselmen” learns that exchanging one’s lot for that of 
another is no answer to life’s fretful problems. “The Happiness 
of Wealth” related the sad tale of a foreign lout who acquired a 
fortune in America but could not buy one small portion of happi- 
ness. Eustace Chetwood, in “The Creole’s Daughter,” rescued an 
old man from drowning, inherited his fortune, fought a duel, and 
married the heroine: honor and virtue triumphed and reigned for- 
ever. “The All-Seeing Eye” portrayed a murderer tormented by 
his conscience. Yes, he died in agony, exclaiming, “The All-seeing 
eye is upon me!” 

Paulding’s work in the Columbian Magazine is sentimental junk 
unrel’eved by imagination or real human emotion; canned, stereo- 
typed nonsense. Its supremacy as the popular staple of fiction. was 
being openly challenged by a new type of fiction, the sensational. 
From the vantage point of a hundred years, however, the form may 
have changed but the substance never. 


NATIONALISM IN BRYANT'S “THE PRAIRIES” 


RALPH N. MILLER 
Western Michigan College 


ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT’S poem “The Prairies,” in- 
spired by his journey to Illinois in 1832 to visit his brothers, 
embodies the familiar themes of transience and the inevitability of 
American expansion which are found throughout his verses. The 
generally acknowledged success of the poem is usually thought to 


1A Panegyric on . . . Cheap Literature,” op. cit., pp. 213-214. 
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depend upon Bryant’s use of such romantic elements as the elegy 
upon an ancient Indian race and the poetic inspiration of the vast 
spaces of the Midwest. To Bryant’s contemporaries another aspect 
of the poem probably was interesting and stimulating, for these 
instruments of romance may have been suggested to Bryant by a 
well-known controversy over the meaning of the natural history of 
America that had begun in earnest in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century with the publication of Buffon’s Histoire naturelle 
(1749-1783). 

That controversy, so far as it concerned one of the most notorious 
books to appear in its course, has been discussed in part by H. W. 
Church.” Buffon had described the physical features of the New 
World as phenomena that clearly demonstrated the youth of the 
western continents. The enormous American rivers, the high 
mountains, the vast lakes, the rank vegetation, the smaller and 
gentler animals, the hordes of insects and reptiles, and the inferior 
races of men he regarded as indications of the early. stage of geo- 
logical development the New World had just entered upon? This 
pioneer generalization seemed to explain many of the geographical 
and other differences between Europe and America, and it was 
enthusiastically borrowed by Raynal, De Pauw, Lord Kames,* and 
William Robertson,’ to mention the most prominent writers. All 
but Robertson asserted without qualification that men and the in- 
ferior orders of nature were degraded in America, but even Robert- 
son’s qualified view of the New World seemed to Americans to 
admit the justice of the description of America foisted upon the 
intellectual world by Buffon. Coinciding with the nationalistic tone 
adopted by American writers in the period of the Revolution is their 
use of. various proofs to persuade the world to modify its prejudice 
against America and to admit that differences in geology, geography, 
and climate do not necessarily cause degradation and retrogression 
in all living creatures. Prominent among those writers were Samuel 


tH. W. Church, “Corneille De Pauw, and the Controversy over his Recherches Phi- 
losophiques sur les Americains," PMLA, LI, 178-206 (March, 1936). 


* Oeuvres: completes de M, le Cte. de Buffon . . . (Paris, 1775), XVI, 290, 207-208, 
213-218. 
3 Abbé G. T. F. Raynal, A Philosophical and Political History of .. . the East and 


West Indies (Geneva, 1775). 
“Henry Home, Lord Kames, Sketches of the History of Man (Edinburgh, 1774). 
5 History of America (London, 1777). 
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Williams, a clergyman-historian, and Benjamin Smith Barton, a 
physician-naturalist. 

In the last decade of the eighteenth century Barton published a 
series of articles and a book, all of which furnished evidence to 
show that America was not inimical to natural development, either 
in human or in animal and vegetable life. Discussing the materials 
found in an Indian mound, for example, Barton concluded that 
an ancient race had inhabited the American continent before the 
modern Indians appeared, a race whose advanced civilization in- 
dicated that the American environment could not be held responsible 
for the insignificant cultural development of the contemporary 
Indian: 


It is now about ten years since I first turned my attention to the 
subject of the American monuments, and since I began to collect mate- 
rials for a work which is intended to involve the physical and moral 
history of the aboriginal Americans. In this work, ...I hope I shall be 
able to demonstrate the physical antiquity of America; the remoteness of 
its population; the countries from which it was peopled; and the fewness 
of its radical languages. I trust, I shall also be able to vindicate, from 
the aspersions of certain popular and eloquent writers [in a note Barton 
names Buffon, De Pauw, Raynal, and Robertson], the intellectual char- 
acter of Americans. And although I shall not be able to show that. 
highly civilized nations had ever possessed the countries of America, yet 
it will be easy to demonstrate, that these countries were formerly pos- 
sessed by nations much farther advanced in civilization, than the greater 
number of the nations north of the empire of Mexico: by nations who 
must have been extremely numerous.’ 


And in an article entitled, “An inquiry into the question, whether 
the . . . true honey-bee, is a native of America,”® Barton appealed 
to Europeans to observe America in person rather than to theorize 
about it, since false data had supplied a base for wild conclusions 
concerning the New World. 


It has been so much the rage to speculate falsely on the subject of 
America, that I should not be surprised to find such a writer as De Pauw, 


* New Views of the Origin of the Tribes and Nations of America (Philadelphia, 1798). 

* “Observations and Conjectures concerning certain articles which were taken out from 
an ancient Tumulus ... at Cincinnati... ,” Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, IV, 186-188 (1799). 

® Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, III, 241-260 (1793). 
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assigning a weakness of their political union as the reason why honey- 
bees were not discovered in the new-world. Raynal would, probably, 
reason thus likewise, had not this fine writer believed that there-is some- 
thing in the climate of America, that is unfavourable to the generation 
of good things. Ye philosophers of Europe! come visit our countries.° 


To the common assertion that America fostered the growth of 
only the disgusting and dangerous creatures Samuel Williams re- 
plied in an exhaustive survey of the environment of the New World 
in his history of Vermont.” Employing the evidence Thomas Jeff- 
erson had assembled in his Notes on the State of Virginia (Paris, 
1784-1785), he demonstrated that although vegetation did indeed 
grow in greater profusion in America than in other areas of the 
world, and such creatures as insects and reptiles flourished there, 
America must therefore be judged superior, not inferior, to the rest 
of the world. 


The reptile, the insect, the fish, the bird, and the quadruped, one as much 
as the other, denote wisdom, power, and design, in the author of nature: 
And they are alike evidences, and instances, of the power of animated 
nature, in the different parts of the earth. We may therefore as justly 
and clearly deduce the energy and force of animated nature in any 
country, from the number and magnitude of the insects, as from the 
species and dimensions of any other animals. The European philoso- 
phers have dwelt with wonder and astonishment, on the numbers and 
size of these animals in America. The facts are justly stated, in several 
of their accounts; and they ought to have concluded from them, that the 
soil was uncommonly rich, fertile, and luxuriant. Anxious to find marks 
of degradation in America, they have almost universally advanced a 
contrary conclusion: that this prolific power of nature, denoted an un- 
common corruption, and degradation of climate. No conclusion was 
ever further from the truth, or more remote from probability. It is 
only a rich soil, and a temperate climate, which can produce what they 
call a rank vegetation, or numerous reptiles and insects, of the largest 
size.” 


Other historians and naturalists similarly contributed to this 
attempt to bring about a change in the European view of the conti- 
nent in regard both to human individuals and societies and the 


° Ibid., II, 257. 
*° The Natural and Civil History of Vermont (Walpole, N. H., 1794). 
11 Ibid., I, 158-159. 
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fauna and flora. Throughout the early years of the nineteenth 
century the irritated American sensibility continued to express itself 
in much the same way: the notorious magazine war of the second 
decade of the new century gave further opportunity for the exas- 
perated American intellectual to protest against European prejudice, 
and such books as Robert Walsh’s Appeal? continued to appear. 

Bryant’s poem cannot be regarded as one of the weapons used 
by Americans to overcome the Europeans in this war of opinion, 
but his choice of the major elements of his poem may have been 
determined by the American response to European sneers. Bryant 
stresses the immensity of the plains, the character and history of 
the ancient Indians, and the startling beauty of the reptiles and the 
numbers of insects, as well as the gentleness of the animals (a sub- 
ject of surprised comment by Raynal and De Pauw, among others), 
and the presence of the honeybee, the companion of the pioneer. 
The last four items upon this list are quite unconventional symbols, 
and their presence in the poem cannot easily be explained except 
in conjunction with the quarrel I have very briefly discussed. 

Bryant begins with an eloquent evocation of the expansive mood 
he experienced upon his entry into the plains country, whose gran- 
deur he suggests by implication was appropriate to the advanced 
civilization of the unknown aboriginals. These he equates with the 
Greeks in point of time and the greatness of their monuments, the 
mounds he saw everywhere in the prairies: 


A race, that long has passed away, 

Built them; a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 

Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 

The glittering Parthenon. 


This brilliant civilization was destroyed by the incursions of the 
red men, says Bryant, who in their turn have been driven into the 
far reaches of the continent by the swarming white race. In the 
prairie country, during the interval between the retreat of the 
Indians and the settlement by the whites, Bryant observes the mag- 


18 Robert Walsh, Jre., An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain respecting the 
United States of America’... (Philadelphia, 1819). 
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nificent fertility and the benevolence of. creation, and hears the 
harbinger of the new age, the honeybee. 


Still this great solitude is quick with hfe. 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 
And birds, that scarce have learned the fear of man, 
Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful... . 

The bee, 
A more adventurous colonist than man, 
With whom he came across the eastern deep, 
Fills the savannas with his murmurings. ... 

I listen long 
To his domestic hum, and think I hear 
The sound of that advancing multitude 
Which soon shall fill these deserts. 


If “The Prairies” may be conceded to be one of the products 
of the quarrel between the Old and New worlds, Bryant depended 
for the matter of his poem as much upon intellectual history as upon 
his actual observation of the scene which inspired it. The relation 
of the poem to this semi-scientific dispute points out more clearly 
than ever his observance of his own direction to the poet”? to touch 
his reader’s understanding as well as his imagination and passions 
if he would write enduring poetry. 


MELVILLE’S GEOLOGICAL KNOWLEDGE 


TYRUS HILLWAY 
New London Junior College 


O MISS FOSTER’S competent study of Melville’s acquaint- 
ance with nineteenth-century geology’ I should like to make 
some additions and to suggest possible sources not named in her 
article. 
Miss Foster draws attention to two serious errors in Melville’s 
geological descriptions. One is his repeated statement that the 


13 “Lecture I. On the Nature of Poetry,” in Lectures on Poetry, reprinted in Tremaine 
McDowell, ed., William Cullen Bryant (New York, 1935), p. 191. 


1 Elizabeth S. Foster, “Melville and Geology,” American Literature, XVII, 50-65 (March, 
1945). 
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coral islands developed in a spiral shape from the bottom of the 
ocean. Another is his apparent belief in the completely stratified 
structure of the earth’s mass. The first misconception seems clear 
evidence of the fact that Melville had very little, if any, personal 
contact with Darwin’s Journal of Researches (1839), in which the 
true origin of coral islands is described. Where, then, did Melville 
find such misinformation—unless, indeed, it came from a typical 
sailor’s tale? The answer, I think, may be found in John Reinold 
Forsters Observations Made during a Voyage round the World 
(London, 1778), a work which has previously been overlooked as 
one of Melville’s important sources. Forster declares: 


It is well known, and often remarked in the South Sea, that the animal- 
cules forming the lithophytes, create in the sea curious structures: they 
are commonly narrow below, and have as it were only one stalk: the 
more they grow, the more they spread above... ? 

These animalcules raise their habitation gradually from a small base, 
always spreading more and more, in proportion as the structure grows 


higher.’ 


The error, as Miss Foster has pointed out, was repeated by Melville 
as late as the time of writing Prerre, in which he mentions “primi- 
tive coral islets which, raising themselves in the depths of profound- 
est seas, rise funnel-like to the surface, and present there a hoop of 
white rock.” 

There is further evidence for Melville’s use of Forster in this 
connection. While speaking of coral islands in Omoo, Melville 
pauses to provide a footnote in which he mentions a supposition 
that the islands of the South Seas are “merely the remains of a con- 
tinent, long worn away, and broken up by the action of the sea.” 
Forster also discusses a theory about 


a great Southern continent, [the existence of which is] founded on the 
argument, that in case there should be no more land in the Southern 
hemisphere, than what we knew before, it would be insufficient to coun- 
terpoise the weight of lands in the Northern. ... I... suspect, that 
nature has provided against this defect, by placing perhaps at the bot- 

2 P, 147. 

3 bid., p. 149. 

* Pierre, p. 394. The Works of Herman Melville (London, 1922-1924) is the edition 
cited throughout this article. 

5 Omoo, p. 73 n. 1. 


16 Vol, 21 
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tom of the Southern ocean such bodies as by their specific weight will 
compensate the deficiency of lands.° 


Some possibility exists that Melville knew Forster’s book as early 
as 1845, when he was writing Typee. Here he conjectures that the 
island of Nukahiva “may have been thrown up by a submarine 
volcano... . No one can make an affidavit to the contrary, and 
therefore I will say nothing against the supposition.”’ This sounds 
very much as if it might have come from Forster, who says: “It is 
very well known, that many isles have been raised out of the sea 
by the action of a subterranean fire.... These seem to have been 
a kind of volcano coming out of the bottom of the sea.” 

As to the second of Melville’s two strange errors, the so-called 
“onion theory” of the earth’s construction, I believe this to have 
been taken directly from Oliver Goldsmith. Melville mentions 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature frequently enough in his earlier 
works to make one suspect it was one of his favorite books. In an 
American edition of the work (Philadelphia, 1848) I find this pas- 
sage: “Upon examining the earth, where it has been opened to any 
depth, the first thing that occurs, is the different layers or beds of 
which it is composed; these all lying horizontally one over the 
other, like the leaves of a book. ... Of different substances, thus 
disposed, the far greatest part of our globe consists, from its surface 
downwards to the greatest depths we ever dig or mine.” But a 
similar description was accessible to Melville in still another well- 
used source, John Mason Good’s The Book of Nature. Here is 
found the following statement of the matter: “Every stratum occu- 
pies a determinate place; so that they follow each other in regular 
order from the deepest part of the earth’s crust, which has been 
examined, to the very surface.”*° 

Miss Foster fails to mention Good as the source of Melville’s 
description, in Mardi," of the Plutonian and Neptunian theories 
of the earth’s formation. Not only the theories but the refutation 
of the Plutonian view which is used in Mardi may be found in 


° Forster, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 

*Typee, p. 209. 

® Forster, of. cit., pp. I5T-152. 

°], 27-28. The edition was published in four volumes. 

10 John Mason Good, The Book of Nature (New York, 1836), p. 66. 
21 Mardi, IL, 109-112. 
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Good. Furthermore, while most geologists present the theories in 
their historical order, Neptunian first, Good reverses this procedure; 
and I think it significant that Melville does the same. 

A final source book for Melville’s geological information, one 
that he used particularly in writing Mardi, is Robert Chambers’s 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. Miss Foster has care- 
fully compared Babbalanja’s description of the rock strata? with 
Lyell’s geological column and has eliminated Lyell as a direct 
source. Using an edition of Chambers published in 1845 in New 
York, I have made a similar comparison of Melville’s text with 
passages from the Vestiges, resulting in the discovery of what I con- 


sider very pertinent similarities. 


MELVILLE 


... the primal stratum made up of 
series, . . . strange shapes of mol- 
luscs, . . . and zoophytes; then 
snails, and periwinkles. .. . 


And next... we have the fine 
old time of the Old Red Sandstone 
sandwich, clapped on the underly- 
ing layer, and among other dainties, 
imbedding the first course of fish,— 
all quite in rule,—sturgeon-forms, 
cephalaspis, glyptolepsis, pterichthys 
... and lichens, mosses, ferns, and 


fungi. 


*8 Ybid., Il, 112-113. 


CHAMBERS 


...in these beds we find the first 
remains of the bodies of animated 
creatures ... various zoophytes and 
polypes, together with a few single 
and double-valved shell-fish (mol- 
lusks), all of them creatures of the 


sea.—pp. 47-48. 


[Chapter Five is entitled “Era of 
the Old Red Sandstone—Fishes 
Abundant.” ] 

Some of the fossils of this system— 
the cephalaspis, coccosteus, pterich- 
thys, holoptychius—are, in form 
and structure, entirely different 
from any fishes now existing, only 
the sturgeon family having any 
trace of affinity to them in any 
respect.—p. 56. - 

The other fishes of the system,— 
the oteolepsis, glyptolepsis, dipterus, ` 
&c., are, in general outline, much 
like fishes still existing. . . . —p. 57. 
In the ranks of the vegetable king- 
dom, the lowest place is taken by 
plants of cellular tissue, and which 
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Now comes the New Red Sand- 
stone sandwich; marly and mag- 
nesious, spread over with old patri- 
archs of crocodiles and alligators 
... and prodigious lizards. 

. [“What next?” cried Media.] 


The Ool, or Oily sandwich ... 
[so-called] because of . . . sea- 
beeves and walruses, which then 
crowned the stratum-board. .. . 

Next the Chalk or Coral sand- 
wich, . . . eocene, miocene, and 
pliocene. 


The first [side-course] was wild 
game for the delicate,—bantams, 
larks, curlews, quails, and flying 
weasels; with a slight sprinkling of 
pilaus,—capons, pullets, plovers, and 
garnished with petrels’ eggs. . . 


The second side-course—miocene— 
was out of course, flesh after fowl: 
—miarine mammalia,—seals, gram- 
puses, and whales... . 


The third side-course, the pliocene, 
was goodliest of all:—~. .. ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, and hippopot- 
amuses, . . . ostriches, condors, cas- 
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have no flowers (cryptogamia), as 
lichens, mosses, fungi, ferns, sea- 
weeds.—p. 66. 


The New Red Sandstone System is 
subdivided into groups . .. in the 
following ascending order:—1. 
Lower red sandstone; 2. Magnesian 
limestone; 3. Red and white sand- 
stones and conglomerate; 4. Varie- 
gated marls.—p. 74. 

The specimens found . . . are allied 
to the crocodile and lizard tribes of 
the present day, but in the latter 
instance are upon a scale of magni- 
tude ... much superior to the pres- 
ent forms. . . —p. 46, 


[Chambers’s eighth chapter is en- 
titled “Era of the Oolite. Com- 
mencement of Mammalia.” ] 


| Chambers correctly places the 
chalk beds in the cretaceous forma- 
tion, one of the Secondary group of 


strata.—p. 90. | 


[In' the eocene] are found... 
species of birds allied to the sea- 
lark, curlew, quail, buzzard, owl, 
and pelican; species allied to the 
dormouse and squirrel. . . —p. 98. 


(In the miocene appear] an abun- 
dance of marine mammalia, seals, 
dolphins, lamantins, walruses, and 
whales. . . —p. 99. 


[In the pliocene] pachydermata of 
the preceding era .. . disappear, and 
are replaced by others belonging to 
still existing families—elephant, 
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sowaries, turkeys. Also... masto hippopotamus, rhinoceros—though 

dons and megatheriums. now extinct as a species.... The 
great mastodon ... was a species of 
elephant.... The mammoth was’ 
another elephant. .., We are more 
surprised by finding such gigantic 
proportions in an animal called | 
the megatherium. . . —pp. 99-100. 


If we make allowances for Melville’s attempts at humor, it seems to 
me that the source of Babbalanja’s oration on “the leaves of the 
book of Oro” has here been identified. 

One other matter on which Miss Foster has made some inter- 
esting comments is Melville’s notion of the earth’s age. As she 


points out, he appears to be somewhat inconsistent in his remarks, 


in.ane place mentioning the uncounted cycles which have occurred 
in time and elsewhere speaking of the biblical time of six thousand 
years. I should like to suggest that what Melville arrived at was a 
pure compromise, and the clue seems to be in Moby-Dick, where he 
says: 


I am, by a flood, borne back to that wondrous period, ere time itself can 
be said to have begun; for time began with man. Here Saturn’s gray 
chaos rolls over me, and I obtain dim, shuddering glimpses into those 
Polar eternities; when wedged bastions of ice pressed hard upon what are 
now the Tropics; and in all the 25,000 miles of this world’s circumfer- 
ence, not an inhabitable hand’s breadth of land was visible. Then the 
whole world was the whale’s; and, king of creation, he left -his wake 
along the present lines of the Andes and the Himalayas.™ 

The solution allows for both a theological and a geological point 
of view. Time, he says, began with man. Melville’s honest intellect 
no doubt compelled him to accept the estimates of science, but he 
was not willing to lose his religion or (as Miss Foster aptly reminds 
us) his readers in the process. 

3° Moby-Dick, Il, 222. 
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Confederate Broadside Verse. Earle Leighton Rudolph (Harvard, 
1948). 

John William Draper and the Religion of Science. Donald Harnish 
Fleming (Harvard, History, 1948). 

The Reception of European Literary Naturalism in the United States, 
1870-1900. John Raine Dunbar (Harvard, American Civilization, 
1948). 

The Free Verse Movement in England and America, 1908-1925. 
Marguerite P. Murphy (Radcliffe, 1948). 

Henry B. Fuller: A Critical Study. Bernard Roy Bowron, a 
(Harvard, American Civilization, 1948). 


The Ideas and Methods of Vachel Lindsay. Miriam M. Heffernan 
(New York, 1948). | 

Virginia, 1902-1941: A Cultural History. Marshall W. Fishwick 
(Yale, American Studies, 1949). 

The Characterization of George Washington in American Plays 
since 1875. Samuel Shirk (Pennsylvania, 1948). 

Walt Whitman’s Reading. Hargis Westerfield (Indiana, 1949). 
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IV. Orxer RESEARCH IN Procress: 


Lisle A. Rose (University of Illinois) is working on a history of 
the changing aspects of economy and efficiency in the political 
and economic writings of the United States from 1865 to 1917. 
He will also soon issue in mimeographed form a third supple- 
ment to his “A Bibliographical Survey of Economic and Political 
Writings, 1865-1900,” American Literature, XV, 381-410 (January, 
1944). The first two supplements, issued in April and October, 
1944, have been reissued: with additions. Copies may be had on 
request to Professor Rose. 


Mary A. Wyman (Hunter College) is gathering materials for a 
study entitled “Points of Comparison in the Nature Philosophy of 
Emerson and of Goethe.” 


Lewis Leary, Bebliographer. 
4633 Duke Station 
Durham, N. C. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS OF ARMED Services EDUCATION Procrams. By 
Samuel M. Goodman. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education. 1947. x, 104 pp. $1.25. 


Tue ARMED Services anp Aputr Eptcarion. By Cyril O. Houle, Elbert 
W. Burr, Thomas H. Hamilton, and John R. Yale. Washington, D. 
C.: American Council on Education. 1947. xvi, 260 pp. $3.00. 


LANGUAGE AND Area STUDIES IN THE ARMED Services: Their Future Sig- 
nificance. By Robert John Matthew. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education. 1947. xx, 214. $2.50. 


GeneraL Epucation IN THE Humanities. By Harold Baker Dunkel. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1947. XX, 324. 
$3.50. 

These four books deserve attention from teachers beyond their intrinsic 
merits as tracts on education, because they are published by the American 
Council on Education, an agency which exerts great influence on public 
schools, colleges, and universities in the United States and will probably 
exert more. Great sums will be expended under the provisions of the 
Fulbright Act and under legislation which may be enacted in accord 
with recommendations of the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. By the terms of the Fulbright Act, some $140,000,000 will be spent 
in approximately twenty years to finance the exchange of teachers and 
students with allies of World War II indebted to the United States for 
purchases of war surplus materials. One cannot calculate how much 
will be spent when and if the Federal Government replaces its current 
G. I. subsidies with vast peacetime subsidies, but the. President’s Com- 
mission has recommended that subventions for undergraduate scholar- 
ships alone should total one billion dollars aunually by 1960. And if the 
procedures for supervising the operation of the Fulbright Act may be 
taken as a criterion, the government, as it enters increasingly into the 
field of higher education, will work very largely through existing edu- 
cational agencies and will be guided in its policies by existing agencies 
such as the American Council on Education. 

What is the American Council on Education? It defines itself as a 
council of nearly a thousand members, such as national educational associ- 
ations, state departments of education, universities, colleges, and private 
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secondary schools, It is “financed by membership dues and by grants 
from foundations and from governmental agencies to carry on special 
activities related to education.” Its operating budget for 1946-1947 was 
$130,500; its revolving fund for publications was $201,000; and its funds 
for special projects totaled approximately $202,623 for the year. 

This is not the place to essay a history of the Council and its publica- 
tions, to discuss its structure, or to debate the benefits and dangers in- 
herent in a centralization of authority of this kind. Although centraliza- 
tion facilitates unified planning, securing trained personnel, disseminating 
information, and eliminating unnecessary repetition in experiments, it 
also makes for a decrease in initiative and for the creation of a small 
ruling class with a fixed ideology. This is particularly true when central 
administrative groups become self-perpetuating. In educational circles, 
such groups may become dangerous to the general health as they tend 
to regiment thinking about educational theory and to control educational 
processes by placing their candidates in vacant administrative posts. Ob- 
viously, education will profit if benefits possible through centralization 
are achieved and if disadvantages are minimized. 

As an established agency accustomed to organizing investigations, the 
Council was a natural choice to direct the analysis of Army and Navy 
programs to discover the lessons they hold for civilian education. The 
first three volumes reviewed here deal with this analysis. They suggest 
that confusion in educational enterprises was decidedly less marked 
in World War II than in World War I, despite the fact that the enter- 
prises were vastly expanded and problems were multiplied. The Council’s 
analysts labor diligently but in vain, however, to find important lessons 
for civilian education. One is unimpressed by the repetition of such 
clichés as “implications,” “implementation,” and “challenge.” One 
concludes that the “implications” of service programs are negative or 
negligible and that these books are valuable primarily as historical accounts 
of ‘service programs. Wartime experiences in education merely stress 
the need for meticulous postwar experimentation. 

According to the author of the first volume reviewed, the chief 
“curriculum implication” of the successful service programs is that we 
should set up specific objectives for the “individual learning experiences 
that comprise the curriculum.” But most teachers preparing syllabi for 
freshman English classes have long taken this for granted. Service pro- 
grams are also said to demonstrate that the student, or trainee, learns 
best when he is an active participant in “real life” situations. But a 
great war was not necessary to focus attention on this anti-intellectualist 
maxim which, in distrust of abstraction and processes of symbolizing, 
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would substitute mere activity for thinking. Rousseau, among others, 
insisted on it: “En général, ne substituez jamais le signe a la chose que 
quand il vous est impossible de la montrer; car le signe absorbe l'attention 
de l’enfant, et lui fait oublier la chose représentée.” Similarly unstart- 
ling are the notions that curricula must change to meet changing needs, 
that students learn more if teaching “in one area is related to teaching 
in other areas,” and that it is important to give teachers in-service train- 
ing in particular programs rather than courses in general methods of 
instruction. To sum up, this book surveys adequately the experience 
of the armed services in making curricula but fails to demonstrate that 
service programs brought about important educational discoveries. 

The Armed Services and Adult Education and Language and Area 
Studies in the Armed Services are, likewise, meritorious as history; but 
their “implications” are commonplaces. Perhaps the most questionable 
claims in the first-named volume relate to the virtue of tests developed. 
This reviewer, who acted as official critic of half a dozen or more tests 
on literature designed for use by the USAFI, feels that the tests demon- 
strated only one thing with positiveness: namely, that teachers who made 
them did not have adequate comprehension of the literature on which 
they prepared the tests. 

Language and Area Studies in the Armed Services points out that the 
needs of the armed services resulted in an emphasis on memory, mimicry, 
and oral and auditory skills that has greatly influenced postwar instruc- 
tion. The study makes plain, however, that we do not as yet have any 
adequately tested idea of how best to teach foreign languages. This book 
also suggests to a critical reader that claims which hasty proponents have 
made for area study have been made in advance of thorough analysis of 
the effectiveness of the Army and Navy programs and without sufficient 
reflection on the proper objectives of peacetime colleges. 

The fourth book reviewed here is important as a report on a char- 
acteristic and influential project. General Education in the Humanities 
is one volume of a four-volume report on a co-operative study begun in 
January, 1939, and concluded in September, 1944. The General Educa- 
tion Board bore approximately one half the cost (not stated) of the 
project, and the Council assumed responsibility for its direction. In se- 
lecting the twenty-five colleges and universities which participated in the 
study, the Council chose institutions supposed to represent “a fairly com- 
plete cross section of American higher education.” ‘The colleges were, 
however, mainly small, Middle-Western institutions. After an explora- 
tory period of eighteen months, the group engaged in the study concen- 
trated approximately half of its financial resources on “certain centers of 
common interest.” 
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The study made use of a central office with a fulltime staff in 
Chicago, summer workshops, liaison devices, demonstration classes, semi- 
nars, conferences, work conferences, and written reports circulated by the 
central office. The three additional volumes of the report, not reviewed 
here, deal -with experiments and conclusions in social studies, student 
personnel servicés, and “cooperation in general education.” The ex- 
pressed purpose of the study was to assist the co-operating institutions to 
improve their programs. in the humanities. The published report is, 
therefore, both a. record and, presumably, an aid to other institutions. 

The objectivity claimed for itself by the central staff was doubtless 
more theoretical than actual: For example, the written report gives one 
the impression (pp. 24-25) ‘that an. inventory devised. to test “goals for 
life” was the co-operative ‘product. of the participating colleges, whereas 
this test seems rather to have been devised by members of the central 
staff. As use of this test and of the other inventories was of first im- 
portance, participants supposediy free:to form their own “value-judg- 
ments” were actually influenced by the- ane enenralie philosophy of the 
full-time staff. 

The pro-Dewey bias of the Council’ s staff workers is clear in unstated 
presuppositions and in actual phrasings. Participants were led. to frame 
objectives in terms of student “needs,” not in terms of, knowledge and 
understanding of disciplines. (It is not noted in the report that the 
disciplines may themselves be the expression of deep-rooted human needs.) 
The following are typical sentences: “Experience has shown that the 
most useful objectives are those stated in terms of student behavior... . 
Stating objectives in terms of student behavior also has the advantage of 
leading directly to operational definitions; . . . the Study developed its 
definition of an ‘educational need’ by defining a need as a disparity be- 
tween the characteristics which the student ought to have and those 
which he now possesses.” Behind the impersonal “Study” of the last 
sentence are the agents of the Council. 

Unfortunately for logical consistency, the instrumentalist point of 
view was not rigorously adhered to. Participants in the study agreed 
to conflicting principles which involved them in an enormous paradox; 
they gave tacit approval to a variety of contradictory, uncriticizable 
dogmatisms within a relativistic framework. They agreed that no 
pattern should be imposed on any college or teacher, but they likewise 
subscribed to the theory that “the student should have a. desirable pat- 
tern of dominant and subordinate goals.” Any goal approved by a col- 
lege or teacher was left unquestioned, but not every goal approved by 
a student was left unquestioned.: The primary ptirpose of the inquiry 
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as it related to the humanities was to assist colleges and teachers to 
direct students towards desirable goals, but defining desirable goals 
was outside the province of the study, except that any goal approved by 
a college was desirable. 

Aside from the fact that participating colleges were stimulated to re- 
view their aims and techniques, the principal achievement of the study 
seems to have been the preparation of elaborate “inventories” which 
demonstrate what was already rather well known, that students voice 
confused philosophical, religious, and aesthetic ideals and do not practice 
the ideals which they express. 

Since the Council undoubtedly will assist in directing the expenditure 
of millions of dollars on education in the near future, it seems proper 
to make some general suggestions. These suggestions are particularly 
pertinent if the Council expects its future studies to establish guiding 
principles for higher education. If the Council is intentionally instru- 
mentalist in its assumptions, readers of reports and participants in in- 
vestigations should know this, for the philosophical conditions of the 
Council’s experiments and surveys are then clear. If the representatives 
who directed the study reviewed above had stated their presuppositions, 
they probably would not have become involved in a philosophical paradox 
by taking a relativistic general ‘position and at the same time accepting 
a pluralism of philosophies among the colleges, including, one may 
suppose, dogmatic, noninstrumentalist world views. One cannot blame 
the Council for the existence of opposing philosophies, but if the Council 
expects to control the drift of its experiments, it should state its philoso- 
phy. If the Council decides that it lacks or may not apply a controlling 
philosophy, it probably should restrict itself to exploratory studies that 
are inductive and limited rather than deductive and general. 

It is possible that the Council, if committed to an approach through 
student “needs,” is opposed on principle to availing itself of men con- 
stantly and profoundly concerned with. knowledge as such. It is possible 
that the Council’s emphasis on the progressive educator’s conception of 
student needs is such that it is willing for the corpus of humane learning 
to become a mere quarry, and a neglected quarry at that. But this is 
inconceivable if any significant trace of humanistic thought is to enter 
into the preparation of its treatises on the humanities. If the Council 
believes in the humanities as disciplines, it should call upon saints of 
learning for assistance. These saints of learning would not be cloistered 
specialists; neither would they be men likely to determine student needs 
by the uncritical application of standards supplied by progressive educa- 
tion. Our most deeply and richly learned men should help us to fix 
goals and general lines for experimentation. 
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It is not probable that many of the instructors in the colleges chosen 
for participation in the study reviewed were of such experience as to fit 
them to formulate principles to guide higher education. One suspects 
that the Council’s field workers expended much energy in indoctrinating 
and instructing the insiructors, and one feels that the participating 
teachers should have been men of such grasp and achievement that they 
would have instructed and indoctrinated the field workers. 


Lhe University of Maryland. Guy A. CARDWELL. 


Tue Lerrers or Ensar Arlan Por. Edited by John Ward Ostrom. [In- 
troduction by James Southall Wilson.] Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1948.: 2 vols. xxviii, 664 pp. Indexed. $10.00. 


This edition fills a need of long standing in Poe scholarship. Here- 
tofore the biographer or scholar has found it necessary to go to half a 
dozen volumes, some of them not easily available, to find the letters that 
Poe wrote. . Dr. Ostrom has here made accessible the text of all known 
letters written by Poe. The Letters of Edgar Allan Poe is, therefore, the 
most important book in Poe scholarship since Professor Arthur Hobson 
Quinn’s biography, published in 1941, and is indispensable to a thorough 
understanding of the great writer. 

The Letters contains the text or fragments of the text of 339 letters 
by Poe. The letters are arranged chronologically, and each is accom- 
panied by a descriptive editorial note giving information about the cor- 
respondent or occasion of the letter. In addition, the Letters contains a 
section of notes placed after the letters and containing bibliographical 
data. The source of the text used, the first printing or a complete print- 
ing of each previously printed letter, the present location of manuscript 
letters, and similar information are presented in this section. These notes 
also present facts about Poe’s extended correspondence with such people 
as Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, John Allan, J. P. Kennedy, F. W. 
Thomas, and T. H. Chivers. Thus one can learn the dates of all known 
letters exchanged by Poe and his correspondents and can obtain a clearer 
picture of his correspondence with such individuals than could otherwise 
be gained. Following these notes are a bibliography and a check list. 
The latter lists chronologically all letters by and to Poe known to the 
editor by observation or inference. For Poe letters included in this 
edition, the check list gives the printed source or manuscript used. 
A few illustrations are included. Such is the plan of the book. 

The edition contains many letters never before printed and others 
accessible only in bulletins or small editions. The result is that by read- 
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ing Dr. Ostrom’s book one can get a more comprehensive picture of 
Poe the man and the editor than was possible heretofore. The reader 
sees that Poe sent almost identical copies of the same letter to various 
writers when seeking contributions to a magazine and that he wrote love 
letters to more than one woman during the same period. The details of 
his unhappy struggle to stay out of debt and his undying desire to 
establish his own five-dollar magazine emerge more clearly than ever 
before. One discovers that Poe several times used the same excuse for 
not promptly answering letters to him. The Letters adds some new 
information about Poe, but its greatest service is in making all of his 
epistles available in one printed source. 

It is regrettable that no such edition of letters to Poe is available. 
Had Dr. Ostrom’s edition printed all such letters known, it would have 
been even more useful than it is. .The reader of the Letters can also 
wish that Dr. Ostrom had not used such elaborate machinery for pre- 
senting information about the letters. To get complete information about 
any letter, one must read the letter, the accompanying note, the bib- 
liographical note, and the corresponding item in the check list. 

On the other hand, the Letters prints letters available heretofore only 
in manuscript, corrects errors in letters incorrectly printed in such sources 
as the Virginia edition of Poe’s works, edited by James A. Harrison, 
establishes some facts of the chronology of the letters, and contains val- 
uable bibliographical information. 

Very little can be added to Dr. Ostrom’s work. For example, no 
printing for Poe’s letter [No. 102] to Pliny Earle is listed, but the letter 
was printed in the Memoirs of Pliny Earle, M. D., edited by F. B. San- 
born (Boston, 1898), pp. 147-148. The text of letter No. 246, to N. P. 
Willis, is taken from the January 9, 1847, issue of the Home Journal. 
Dr. Ostrom’s note to letter No. 246 argues laboriously for the date he 
gives. This reviewer, having seen the letter on page 2 of the January 
g issue, can verify his conclusion. And the fragment of a letter printed 
by Dr. Ostrom as No. 254a is almost identical with and seems to be a 
part of a letter by Poe published in more complete form in American 
Literature, XX, 167 (May, 1948). In general, however, one can heartily 
-agree with James Southall Wilson, who writes in the Introduction: “This 
edition is, I believe, as complete and as accurate an edition of Poe’s 
letters as can now be made.” 

One typographical error is noted. In II, 482, “Harvey Allen” appears 
instead of “Hervey Allen.” 

On the whole, Dr. Ostrom has done Poe scholarship and American 
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literature a real service. He has created a book that will be valuable to 
the general reader interested in Poe and to the scholar studying him. 


Texas A. and M. College. Carrot, D. Laverry. 


NaTHANIEL HawrHorne AND European Lirerary Trapirion. By Jane 
Lundblad. (The American Institute in the University of Upsala: 
Essays and Studies on American Language and Literature, Number 
VI.) Upsala: A.B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, and Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1947. 196 pp. $2.50. 


This study is the latest in the interesting series by Swedish scholars 
which the American Institute has issued under the direction of S. B. 
Liljegren, and is perhaps the most ambitious to date. In view of the 
transatlantic origin of the study and the admirable aims of the institute 
which sponsors it, one wishes it might be granted an enthusiastic recep- 
tion; but although Miss Lundblad’s work is essentially sound, it is 
probably not the final word on the subjects it investigates. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne and European Literary Tradition incorporates, 
with minor alterations, Miss Lundblad’s monograph on Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and the Tradition of Gothic Romance, which appeared in 1946 as 
number IV in the same series, and adds some introductory material and 
two special studies. The title is perhaps misleading in its inclusiveness, 
for the author is concerned with only three aspects of European literary 
tradition: the Gothic romance and the work of Mme de Staél and Balzac. 
Her general conclusions are indicated in the Foreword: on the one hand 
Hawthorne’s fiction “reveals, first and foremost, a national character, a 
moral personality, and a historical period”; on the other, his foreign 
sources should not be overlooked, and consequently this study “stresses 
that he was eminently an offshoot from the plant of thinking and writing 
that had its roots in the old European centres of culture, and whose 
fruits had much of the same flavour when gathered on American as on 
European soil.” 

The first three chapters are apparently designed to introduce Haw- 
thorne to European readers. They offer a brief survey of “The Cultural 
and Literary New England Background before 1820” and of Haw- 
thorne’s life, reading, personality, and work. Miss Lundblad’s picture 
tends, quite naturally, to emphasize the European sources of America’s 
and Hawthorne’s background, but on the whole it is a fair and compe- 
tent summary. The value of these chapters for the specialist in Ameri- 
can literature is, however, rather slight, and he may be annoyed by oc- 
casional errors in details; for example, Major William Hathorne be- 
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comes (consistently) “Mayor” Hathorne, the date of Hawthorne’s death 
is given as 1884 (p. 30), and George Ticknor replaces Franklin Pierce as 
the companion on the last journey (p. 63). 

Of greater interest is the section dealing with Hawthorne’s indebted- 
ness to Gothic romance. Here the technique is to list devices commonly 
found in the novel of terror and then examine Hawthorne’s work for 
parallels. From her scrutiny of fifteen tales and the four romances and 
four fragments, Miss Lundblad shows that Hawthorne employed, at 
various times and in various ways, all twelve of the Gothic conventions 
she enumerates. They are most abundant.and impressive, as might be 
expected, in The House of the Seven Gables and The Marble Faun. In 
The Scarlet Letter the parallels, though numerous, seem ot secondary 
importance. From her chronological consideration of Hawthorne’s 
writing, the author concludes that the Gothic elements were most profuse 
in the early tales, waned somewhat in the middle period, and then grew 
more frequent in the concluding phase. 

The chief contribution of this section lies in the thoroughness of the 
survey. Several critics have, of course, noted the Gothic elements in 
Hawthorne’s fiction in a general way; Miss Lundblad has charted them. 
Her analysis is, careful and generally sound. It is, however, unfortunate 
that she does not go on to consider more fully the difference in purpose 
and artistic effect between the Gothicists’ use of these devices and Haw- 
thorne’s. For Hawthorne the machinery of terror was no more than 
machinery or appropriate background; terror or mystery is not an end 
in itself. In this respect, Neal Frank Doubleday’s discussion of “Haw- 
thorne’s Use of Three Gothic Patterns” (College English, VII, 250-262, 
Feb., 1946) takes up the subject where Miss Lundblad leaves off. It might 
be said that the latter has supplied the evidence from which Professor 
Doubleday’s conclusions are drawn. The reader might also appreciate 
further comparison of Hawthorne and Poe as well as more precise 
differentiation between the native and foreign sources of Hawthorne’s 
technique. 

The last two chapters treat Hawthorne’s possible debt to Mme de 
Staél and Balzac. It is suggested that Hawthorne’s picture of his exotic, 
passionate type of woman was partly dependent on Mme de Staél’s 
Corinne, aud that his ideas on art, architecture, and the cold-blooded 
villain may have owed something to Balzac. 

Miss Lundblad’s investigation shows wide acquaintance with the 
scholarly work on Hawthorne, and she is careful to cite manuscript 
sources wherever possible. Most of her work seems to have been done 
in the best collections in the United States. In view of this thoroughness 
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in research it is disappointing that her book exhibits many misprints or 
errors in details. Among them are faulty dates (for instance, pp. 32 and 
92); inaccurate titles (pp. 65 and 168); inaccurate or incomplete names 
(pp. 14, 18, 19, 24); confused or inconsistent footnotes (pp. 76 and 168); 
and at least one wrongly identified quotation (p. 83). There are also 
such dubious epithets as the description of Thoreau as a “nature-loving 
poet.” These flaws are, it seems to me, too numerous to be passed over 
as minutiae. 

Yet despite these strictures the book is a useful addition to Hawthorne 
scholarship. It will serve admirably to call attention to some of Haw- 
thorne’s ties with European literature, and it should help correct undue 
emphasis on the American romancer as recluse. Its analysis of the 
Gothic aspect of his work will lead to more sensitive appreciation of his 
art. 


Brown University. F. C. MARSTON, Jr. 


JOURNAL oF A Visrr TO LONDON AND THE CONTINENT BY HERMAN MELVILLE, 
1849-1850. Edited by Eleanor Melville Metcalf. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1948. xx, 189 pp. $3.75. 


Melville’s granddaughter has now made available the whole of the 
only extant Journal written by him during his career as a novelist. Parts 
of it (about one third) were printed in Weaver’s biography in 192r, but 
apparently in a careless transcription. As far as can be judged without 
comparison with the manuscript, the present edition offers a definitive 
text (the three pages in facsimile reveal only one error: “in Haymarket” 
for “in the Haymarket,” p. 40, l. 22). In steering a middle course be- 
tween a strictly literal transcription and a readable text, she has standard- 
ized a few irregularities in mechanics, spelling, punctuation, and capitals; 
but the liberties taken appear to be minimal and sensible. There are 
a few evidences that this is the work of an amateur rather than a trained 
scholar, but they are trivial. On the whole the editing has clearly been 
done with painstaking care and intelligent industry. 

This trip came at a most interesting period of Melville’s life. Mardi 
and Redburn had just come out; he was seeking a London publisher for 
W hite-Jacket, and Moby-Dick was to be begun shortly after his return. 
Yet this brief journal (little more than twenty thousand words) is not 
a literary one in the sense of James’s, or even Hawthorne’s. It is the 
sprightly log of a good traveler, an observant sightseer, and a bon vivant 
—further evidence that Melville was not a dedicated artist. There are 
a few notations for fictional use and a number of revealing sketches of 
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publishers and literary men he met. There is some new light shed on 
the ideas and facets of the contemporary world that interested Melville. 
And when his disparagements of his own books: are read in the context 
of this light-hearted journal, it appears that they have been taken too 
seriously by biographers. That is about all. But the dearth of primary 
factual sources for Melville makes even such a thin record uniquely 
valuable. 

The meagerness of the journal itself is filled out by the editor’s ample 
notes, occupying about half of the volume. She not only identifies person, 
place, and thing, but ties in all the literary implications by excerpts from 
Melville’s published writings, new bits of information culled from period- 
icals and books, inscriptions in volumes he presented and marginalia from 
his own library, and several previously unpublished letters about Melville 
and by him. The two new letters to Bentley, the English publisher, 
are especially interesting (pp. 109-111). .Also included are the list of 
books purchased by Melville abroad, his notes on reading during the 
voyage home, and the portrait (c. 1847) by the Reverend Mr. Asa W. 
Twitchell that has long eluded scholars. There is a full index. 


Johns Hopkins University. CHARLES ANDERSON. 


Mark ‘Twain and Hawai. By Walter Francis Frear. Privately Printed. 
Chicago: The Lakeside Press. 1947. 519 pp. $5.00. 


When corresponding for newspapers in California grew monotonous 
for Mark Twain in 1866, he persuaded the Sacramento Union to send 
him to the Sandwich Islands to report on the natives, the scenery, agri- 
culture, commerce, and other features of human interest. The month 
he expected to stay there soon stretched out to four. Even so he was 
obliged to hurry from place to place. Clad in an old linen duster, 
smoking and swearing as he rode on horse or mule, he noted the ways 
of the islanders, their legislature, the volcanoes, the big trees, the short- 
comings of some missionaries, and generally enjoyed his vagabondage. 
To this oasis he hoped some day to return, but later, on his trip around 
the world, cholera broke out, and the Islands remained for him only a 
pleasant memory. 

The letters which Twain sent to the Union were a turning point 
in his career. They marked a transition from his cruder writing to 
his more finished and sustained work. The visit, moreover, resulted in 
the emergence of Mark Twain as a lecturer. The letters were to have 
been the basis of a book about the Islands, but when Mark found himself 
short of material in Roughing It, he drew upon them to pad out the 
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last third of it instead. In 1937 G. Ezra Dane published twenty-two of 
the twenty-five letters (reprinted the next year by the Stanford University 
Press), and in 1939 the Lakeside Press published the remaining letters 
in a limited edition. Dane’s edition mixed up the order of their appear- 
ance, omitted subtitles and: places, and had a number of typographical 
errors. These matters have been remedied in Judge Frear’s book, and 
comments have been added by those who saw Twain on the Islands; 
his later reflections on the subject, in lectures, published writings, and 
private correspondence, have also been included. In other words, here 
is a carefully documented account of all of Mark Twain’s connections 
with Hawaii, based on difficult sources, handsomely printed and illus- 
trated with rare pictures. 

No complete files of the Union are available. The initial letter, “A 
Voyage of the Ajax,” was taken from “Mark Twain’s Scrap Book,” now 
at Yale University. The prankish “A Strange Dream” came from the 
New York Saturday Press. High point of the book is the scoop of the 
Hornet disaster, which established Mark’s alertness as a reporter and as 
a gifted serious writer. The letters, in addition to offering much worth- 
while information, reflect his characteristic humor. He describes “an 
old rackabones of a horse” such as was to reappear as “Jericho” in Inno- 
cents Abroad, a work which was also initially a series of letters in a 
California paper. The use of comrade Brown had been exploited in the 
earlier Snodgrass Letters, and was to be used again later for purposes of 
satire and ridicule. The author’s role as traveling correspondent was 
likewise to continue. 

The late Governor Frear’s legai training and bibliographic contacts 
enabled him to supply information not available to Paine in his Biography 
of Mark Twain nor to Dane in his Letters From the Sandwich Islands. 
‘He tells for the first time the complete story of Twain’s visit to Hawaii. 
Particularly useful are the list of Mark’s lectures on the Islands and 
the corrections of inadequate reporting. - Throughout Twain’s comments 
he exhibits a growing sense of nationalism, a feeling that America should 
at some time dominate the Islands. In view of the present agitation for 
statehood for Hawaii, this competent work takes on interest as an addi- 
tion to Hawaiiana as well as to Twainiana. 


Southern Methodist University. Ernest E. Lersy. 
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Hunery Guiuiver: An English Critical Appraisal of Thomas Wolfe. 
By Pamela Hansford Johnson. New York. and London: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1948. 170 pp. $2.50. 


Hungry Gulliver will provide a useful introduction to Wolfe for stu- 
dents who are reading his works for the first time. Readers well ac- 
quainted with Look Homeward Angel, Of Time and the River, The 
Web and the Rock, and recently published letters will learn almost noth- 
ing new from this “Critical Appraisal” by an English novelist and critic. 
The tracing of themes and the exposition of the structure of the Eugene 
Gant and George Webber stories are performed with competence and 
reliable judgment, but the general literary interpretation is superficial. 

Possibly the time has not yet arrived for an impartial evaluation of 
this talented but erratic American novelist. A number of Pamela John- 
son’s dogmatic assertations might be challenged, such as this emphatic 
statement: 


When Wolfe died his work was done. It is all there, ended as surely as a work of music 
is ended by the last downward cut of the baton. Had he lived, he would have gone on 
writing; but becoming always more confused as he faced a second world war that must 
have set him in hopeless conflict with himself. 


Argument over an opinion like this is futile, but there were signs 
during the last year or two of Wolfe’s life that he was becoming less 
befuddled. Certainly he was making an effort to integrate his thinking 
and his art. The Second World War cleared Dos Passos’s thinking, 
turning him back to the “American heritage”; it might have done as 
much for Thomas Wolfe. In Appendix B the author admits that the 
story, “I Have a Thing to Tell You,” reveals “how greatly Wolfe’s un- 
derstanding of ‘the fatal and destructive thing’ (Hitler Fascism) had 
deepened. ... He has understood now, but rather late.” Yes, 1938 was 
“rather late,” but there were plenty of statesmen (or politicians) in both 
Britain and rhe United States who were even later. You Can’t Go Home 
Again casts some doubt on this thesis. 

It may be true that Wolfe was “a symbol of America herself, reflecting 
more nearly than any other writer of his time the state of mind of a 
great country faced suddenly with political and economic crisis,” but 
does this give the novelist major stature? “With all his gigantic faults, 
his prolixity, his ranting, his stupefying absurdities, Wolfe is incom- 
parably the most significant figure in three decades of American litera- 
ture.” Naturally different critics will have their own candidates for 
the rank of “the most significant figure” in American literature between 
1910 and 1940, but Pamela Johnson’s argument for “Hungry Gulliver” is 
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not convincing to this reviewer. Whether her interpretation is weak 
or Thomas Wolfe has been overrated remains for other critics to de- 
termine. 


New York University. Gay Witson ALLEN. 


T. S. Error: A Sevecrep Critique. Edited by Leonard Unger. New 
York: Rinehart & Co. 1948. 478 pp. $5.00. 


This book is a collection of thirty-one essays and fragments on T. S. 
Eliot by various hands. Making collections of this sort has become in- 
creasingly common. ‘There are, for example, the recent volumes on 
Henry James, James Joyce, and Eliot, the last of these edited by B. Rajan. 
Such collections are justified by piety and convenience. It is good to 
celebrate great men, and it is handy to have under one cover what other- 
wise could be uncovered with trouble in the files of little magazines or 
in many books. 

Eliot is the ideal center for informed sensibilities. With his allusive- 
ness, his addiction to quotation, his obliquity, and his obscurity, he has 
proved a challenge to critics and scholars, bringing out what is in them. 
Since few have been able to resist this challenge, Mr. Unger had a rich 
and splendid field of choice. He has acquitted himself admirably. Many 
of the best, the most representative, ard the most provocative essays 
reappear in this book. And the hundreds of essays from which the 
choice was made are listed at the end in what must be the completest 
bibliography of critical works on Eliot. 

It would be easy to quarrel with the choice. Why did the editor 
select familiar and easily available essays such as those by Edmund Wil- 
son, Cleanth Brooks, Matthiessen, or Blackmur? Would it not have 
been more useful to confine the choice to essays which are unfamiliar or 
hard to find? Surely most people who are sufficiently interested in Eliot 
to read this book already possess the principal essays on him. But such 
objections are captious. We should praise Mr. Unger for including so 
much that is familiar and unfamiliar. It was his aim to choose the best 
and to represent the varieties of reaction. Some of the selections, those 
from Yeats and Pound, shed more light on their authors than on Eliot. 
Other selections seem to be there as if to compose a cross section of 
modern criticism. But most, interesting for more than these reasons, are 
there to explain Eliot, and they do it very well. 

The arrangement shows Mr. Unger’s critical impartiality. First 
come the impressions of Eliot by reviewers, early critics, or casual readers, 
next hostile reactions, then favorable reactions. These are followed by 
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serious and neutral attempts to understand. Casual impressions like 
those of E. M. Forster are not without interest. Hostile criticism has the 
advantage of detachment. T. H. Thompson’s elaborate fooling about 
Sweeney, for example, makes points others have missed; and Yvor Win- 
ters, despite his almost theological petulance, is often acute. On the other 
hand, those who are sometimes lost in adoration, F. R. Leavis or Matthies- 
sen, are often permitted equal if opposite insights. But the scholarly 
analysts who appear in the last third of the volume are of most value: 
Mr. Unger on Ash Wednesday and the rose-garden, J. J. Sweeney on 
East Coker, and Louis Martz on the wheel. | 

As for kinds of criticism, aside from these more or less Empsonian 
analyses: historical scholarship is represented by Mario Praz, the sociologi- 
cal approach by Harold Laski, and the psychoanalytic by C. L. Barber. 
In his mazy and intricate analysis R. P. Blackmur has found the most 
difficult way to say a thing. But Eliot with his divisions and revisions, 
which have obsessed critics, provokes the difficult response. 


Columbia University. W. Y. Tina. 


THe Armen Vision: A Study in the Methods of Modern Literary Criti- 
cism: By Stanley Edgar Hyman. New York: A. A. Knopf. 1948. 
xxxvii, 417 pp. $5.00. 


In this study of twentieth-century criticism, Stanley Hyman looks 
toward an “integrative” use of all relevant scientific and critical pro- 
cedures. (The word “integrative” is Kenneth Burke’s, and the first page 
of the Preface thus offers an anticipation of an increasing acknowledgment 
of Burke as the best modern American critic.) Mr. Hyman is interested 
in the critics he describes for the method which each develops and con- 
tributes to such an integration as he tentatively, almost timidly, proposes 
in his concluding chapter. He is looking for a critic who can effectively 
break the hold of specialization upon the art of criticism as it has been 
practiced in our century. 

The book considers twelve modern critics, together with many ante- 
cedents, subordinates, and followers of each. In every case the subject 
is considered in terms of “the principal thing he does, the ‘essence’ of his 
work.” The conjunctive “and” is a significant part of each chapter 
heading; it links the critic under discussion with the method Mr. Hyman 
suggests he is chiefly responsible for: it is Edmund Wilson and transla- 
tion in criticism, T. S, Eliot and tradition in criticism, William Empson 
and categorical criticism, and ‘so on. The kinds of criticism thus an- 
nounced and subsequently explained vary considerably in their nature: 
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Wilson is known for a practice or method, Constance Rourke for a pre- 
vailing interest, Maud Bodkin and Christopher Caudwell (Christopher 
St. John Sprigg) for dominating ideological concerns; and R. P. Black- 
mur seems to have distinguished himself mainly as a hard, conscientious 
worker with the language of his trade. This equality of intention, sug- 
gested in the Table of Contents and restated in the conclusion, is scarcely 
upheld in the chapters themselves. The real organization of the book 
is rather an ascending hierarchy of preference. Though Mr. Hyman 
indicates a value in each method, it is obvious that certain methods are 
quite inferior to certain others: in brief, that an attention to literature 
as an art, an original and astute use of modern disciplines and ideologies 
for the making of new critical terms and orders, and an insight into both 
language and sensibility are the things he most admires. 

In the case of those who do not possess these attributes, or who pos- 
sess them in insufficient measure, or whose bias tends to reduce their 
importance, Mr. Hyman does not hesitate to condemn such critics; his 
attacks, at once ungracious and ungraceful, upon the lower members 
of the hierarchy are a serious weakness in the book. One wonders in 
some cases why he should have chosen men whom he so obviously de- 
spises, for whom he has so little use or liking. There is a strong element 
of argumentum ad hominem in these early chapters; the attention to 
method ceases, the attack upon these critics as men intervenes. The 
discussion of Wilson’s noncritical writing, for example, together with 
uncomplimentary asides concerning his personal life, is very remote from 
the discussion promised in the chapter title. In his treatment of Yvor 
Winters, Mr. Hyman is so determined to disprove the value of Winters’s 
criticism that he discards the package because of a dislike for the wrap- 
ping. In all of this, Mr. Hyman is being something considerably less 
than a just, fair, objective critic of criticism. 

The later chapters err almost as much by another kind of excess. Mr. 
Hyman is overly indulgent, much too cautious, too much interested in 
pleasing his subject and convincing his reader. Since he does not wish 
to attack these later critics, he usually abstains from personal censure. 
The results are certainly happier; the treatment is chiefly summary, 
history, straightforward exposition. The chapter on Blackmur is an 
admirable study of his thorough development of a limited kind of critical 
analysis. William Empson receives a very fair and an excellent considera- 
tion. The chapters on I. A. Richards and Kenneth Burke, at the top of 
the hierarchy, are a mixture of high praise and sincere exposition. 

The studies of antecedent and precedent vary widely in their value 
and accuracy. In his attempt to offer a view of “the ancestry of their 
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techniques and procedures,” Mr. Hyman presents very quick surveys of 
past developments; the paragraphs are loaded with titles and names, 
generalized hastily and inadequately. It is here that the enormous weight 
of his task strains his capacity almost to the breaking point. Mention and 
discussion of followers and subordinates of each typical critic are also 
unfortunately brief and often scarcely credible. There are too many per- 
sonal and haphazard judgments, and these seriously interfere with the 
book’s intended value. 

Mr. Hyman wisely realizes that the hope of an “ideal critic” is vain, 
“useful nonsense.” But his description of “the actual critic” offers little 
more than a plea for intelligent symposia of authoritative criticism, on 
the nature of Princeton’s The Intent of the Critic and The Language of 
Poetry. On the one hand, he prefers the critic of sustained curiosity and 
ambition, who will not allow specialisms to interfere with an extension 
of modern critical theory; who, like Burke, removes those specialisms 
from their limited areas of application and, by virtue of a very free 
retranslation of their terms and methods, provides a place for them in 
critical theory. On the other hand, he rather vainly, hastily, and in- 
expertly suggests an “ideal critic” who will combine the virtues and 
abhor the vices of every one of the twelve principal critics he considers. 
One is left with the feeling that the ideal critic is such “nonsense” as 
Mr. Hyman calls him, without being particularly useful. 

The value of The Armed Viston lies in its industry, its demonstrations 
of wide and devoted reading, its offer of information and insight. But 
this value does not in itself justify the book. Mr. Hyman’s unnecessary 
contentiousness and irrelevant vindictiveness on occasion prevent a 
proper understanding and appreciation of his subject (the chapters on 
Eliot and Winters are cases in point). On other occasions he is too 
anxious to establish influences, correspondences, and precedents, too 
quick to commend or condemn; and his judgments, while interesting 
statements of personal preference, are intrinsically without value. Mr. 
Hyman says in his Preface that his book “makes no attempt to be im- 
partial, but is frankly both biased and opinionated, with my own bias 
and opinions.” While this is an honest admission, it does not prevent 
this reviewer at least from expressing his disappointment with the results. 


The University of Wisconsin. FREDERICK J. HOFFMAN. 
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Tue Besr One-Acr Prays, 1947-1948. Edited by Margaret Mayorga. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1948. viii, 278 pp. $3.00. 


The ten short plays in this collection could be classified as follows: 
cross sections of groups of people (“On This Green Bank,” “Before the 
Bullfight”); sophisticated comedy (“A Woman’s Privilege”); ballad- 
drama (“Frankie and Albert”); problem or propaganda plays (“The 
Sunny Side of the Atom,” “The Meadow,” “Who Are the Weavers,” 
“Through a Glass Darkly”); religious plays (“Suffer the Little Children,” 
“Easter Eve”). 

The group of problem plays seems to me the best, not just topically, but 
dramatically; however, the four that belong to this group are not even 
in quality. “Through a Glass Darkly,” by. Stanley Richards, is superior 
to the others because of its convincing emotional treatment. “The Sun- 
ny Side of the Atom” is an informative but uninspired radio script; 
“The Meadow” is an imaginative plea for world understanding, but its 
symbolism (Hollywood=the world) is at times stretched a little far. 
“Who Are the Weavers” seems to be an unimpressive indictment of U. 
S. administration in Puerto Rico. “Through a Glass Darkly” pictures 
vividly the conflict within a Jewish family over gentile relationships. 


The plays in this: volume are fair to good, and they support Miss 
Mayorga in her contention that the ethical caliber of recent short plays 
is comparatively high. 

Bucknell University. Arran G. Haine. 


BRIEF MENTION 


A BrstiocrapHy oF RatpH Watpo EMERSON IN JAPAN FROM 1878 TO 1935. 
By Bunshō Jugaru. Kyoto: The Sunward Press. 1947. xx, 70 pp. 


This excellent bibliography was prepared at the suggestion of Emer- 
son’s grandson Edward Waldo Forbes, who contributed toward the 
expense of collecting the materials. The bibliography, which was com- 
pleted some years ago, has since the end of the war been published in an 
edition of five hundred copies, of which one hundred were presented to 
Mr. Forbes. We are indebted to Professor Junichi Nakamura of Kobe 
College for our copy. 

The first Japanese student of Emerson was Baron Naibu Kanda, who 
while an undergraduate at Amherst College was fortunate enough to 
hear an address by Emerson in March, 1879. Kanda wrote in his diary: 
“We sat there for one hour charmed by every sentence which he uttered, 
and when he ended I could not but feel that I had received an impetus 
toward a life of greater simplicity and truthfulness.” During his later 
life as a teacher of English, Kanda liked best to talk about Emefson. 
The two earliest translations which survive date from 1890. In 1911 
appeared Essays, First Series; in 1912 English Traits and Gord Tak- 
ahashi’s Memoirs of Emerson, the best of the Japanese biographies. 
Nature was published in 1915 in the best of all the Japanese translations. 
Emerson’s Works in eight volumes appeared in 1917. Japanese students 
have often found their own thoughts in the writings of Emerson, who, 
as Mr. Jugaru notes, is sometimes “more Oriental in his thinking than 
most of the contemporary Orientals”; but he warns that one may miss 
much of Emerson’s thought if one ignores the Western element in his 
thinking. Japanese writers have often linked Emerson with Carlyle and 


Whitman. Mr. Jugaru’s Introduction is thoughtful, informative, and 
well written. 


Tue Oxrorp Companion to AMERICAN LireratureE. By James D. Hart. 
[Revised Edition.] New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. viii, 
890 pp. $7.50. 

In a Note on the new edition of this extremely useful reference work 
Professor Hart summarizes the chief changes he has made: “New 
entries have been incorporated and substantial revisions have been made 
of old entries.... In all, there are about six hundred major changes. 
Over a hundred entries are added, mainly concerned with authors who 
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have come to prominence since 1941; several full-length summaries are 
included of books published since that date.... There are a great many 
minor changes scattered throughout the text, occasioned by alterations in 
population statistics, death dates, and similar subsidiary matters.” 


Mopvern American Prays. Edited by Frederic G. Cassidy. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1949. viii, 501 pp. $3.50. 


The six plays included are Eugene O'Neill, “Anna Christie”; Robert 
Sherwood, “Abe Lincoln in Illinois”; Clifford Odets, “Waiting for 
Lefty”; Maxwell Anderson, “Winterset”; Lillian Hellman, “Watch on 
the Rhine”; and Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, “Life with Father.” 


Tue Rise or Sias Lapuam. By William D. Howells. With an Intro- 
duction by Howard Mumford Jones. London, New York, Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. [1949.] xii, 386 pp. $1.45. 


This new volume in The World’s Classics series is prefaced by an 
admirable Introduction in which the editor concludes: “He [Howells] 
is therefore in American fiction what Trollope is to English literature; 
and precisely as there has been a return to Trollope in order to rediscover 
a world we have lost, so there will yet be a return to Howells in order 
to revaluate American society and American family life.” 


Tue Scarver Lerrer anp Sevecrep Prose Works. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. Introduction by Gordon Roper. New York: Hendricks 
House, Farrar, Straus. [1949.] xlviii, 432 pp. $2.25. 


In addition to The Scarlet Letter the volume includes “Sights from a 
Steeple” and seven short stories, eight pages from the American Note- 
books, the prefaces to Hawthorne’s novels and collections of short stories, 
a note on the text, a Bibliography, and an excellent Introduction. 


HARVARD YARD IN THE Gorpen Acr. By Rollo Walter Brown. New 
York: Current Books, Inc. A. A. Wyn, Publisher. 1948. 208 pp. 
$2.50. 

Men and women who were fortunate enough to study at Harvard 
University in the early rgo0’s will find here skilfully drawn brief pen 
portraits of President Charles W. Eliot, Dean Le Baron Russell Briggs, 
Charles Eliot Norton, Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, Charles Townsend 
Copeland (“Copey”), George Lyman Kittredge, George Pierce Baker, 
and the “Quintet in Philosophy”: William James, Josiah Royce, George 
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Herbert Palmer, George Santayana, and Hugo Münsterberg. Among 
the giants that one could see in the Harvard Yard in those years I miss 
‘particularly William Allan Neilson and Charles H. Grandgent, but it 
would have taken a much larger book to include all the notabie men who 
could then be seen in Harvard Yard. 

J. B. H. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY Porrry In ENncLisH: Contemporary Recordings of 
the Poets Reading Their Own Poems. Selected by Louise Bogan, 
Karl Shapiro, and Robert Lowell. Twenty-five Records in Five Al- 
bums. Washington: The Library of Congress. 1949. Records (12- 
-inch), $1.50; Albums, $8.25. 


With the aid of funds from The Bollinger Foundation, a number of 
recordings of poets reading their own works are now presented for gen- 
eral distribution on vinylite disks. The first album records specimens of 
the work of Katherine Garrison Chapin, Mark Van Doren, W. H. 
Auden, Richard Eberhart, and Louise Bogan; the second, of Paul Engle, 
Marianne Moore, Allen Tate, John Gould Fletcher, and John Malcolm 
Brinnin; the third, of T. S. Eliot (“The Waste Land,” “Ash-Wednesday,” 
“New Hampshire,” “Virginia,” and “Sweeney among the Nightingales”); 
the fourth, of William Carlos Williams, Robert Penn Warren, E. E. 
Cummings, Robinson Jeffers, and Theodore Spencer; the fifth, of John 
Crowe Ransom, William Meredith, Yvor Winters, Randall Jarrell, and 
Karl Shapiro. A second series of five albums is to be issued at a later 
date. The recording by each poet is accompanied by a leaflet containing 
the texts of the poems used, a biographical sketch, and a brief selected 
bibliography. 

The qualities of these records vary in distinctness and audibility be- 
cause of the differences in the vocal abilities of the various poets, the 
choice of selections seems wise, and all of them are of the greatest value 
to students and teachers of twentieth-century verse. Particularly effective 
are the renditions by Eliot, Cummings, Van Doren, Tate, and Spencer. 


C.G. 


TRES ESCRITORES CLASICOS DE LA LITERATURA DE Los Esrapos Uninos. By 
Stanley T. Williams. Translated by Filberto G. Gonzales. Mexico 
City: Instituto Mexicano-Norteamericano de Relaciones Culturales. 
[1948.] 87 pp. 

Three lectures, on Whitman, Mark Twain, and Poe, delivered at the 

National University of Mexico in 1947. 

C.G. 
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Tue Boston Book Trane 1800-1825. By Rollo G. Silver, New York: 
The New York Public Library. 1949. 48 pp. $0.75. 


A directory of printers, dealers, etc. involved in the manufacture or 
sale of books in Boston during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Bookbinders are omitted. The introduction contains a section on the 
“Output of the Book Trade.” 

C. G. 


THE CHARACTERIZATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON IN AMERICAN PLAYS 
sINcE 1875. By Samuel B. Shirk. Easton, Pa.: John S. Correll Com- 


pany. 1949. 135 pp. $2.00. 


Contains principally digests of plots and a list of plays. 
C.G. 


Tue GuosrtLY Tares or Henry James. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Leon Edel. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press. 1948. 
xxxiv, 766 pp. $5.00. ; 


Distinctly one of the better collections, this anthology boasts also an 
authoritative introductory essay. 


C. G. 


Tue Porrasre SHERWoop AnpeRSON. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Horace Gregory. New York: The Viking Press. 1949. vi, 635 pp. 
$2.00. 


Poor White is reprinted in its entirety, the selection of short stories 
is good, and there are samples of Anderson’s newspaper contributions 
and his letters. The introduction is pleasantly superficial. | 

C.G. 
From Native Roots: 4 Panorama of Our Regional Drama. By Felix 
Sper. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers. 1948. 341 pp. $4.00. 


This study is shallow and was written for a popular audience. The 


bibliography (pp. 281-334) is, however, of considerable value. 
C.G. 


Critiques AND Essays IN Criticism 1920-1948: Representing the Achieve- 
ment of Modern British and American Critics. Selected by Robert 
W. Stallman. With a Foreword by Cleanth Brooks. New York: The 
Ronald Press. [1949.] xxii, 571 pp. $5.00. 


Samples of the work of Eliot, Warren, Winters, Wellek, Richards, 
Wilson, et al. are arranged in a subjective pattern. The Foreword says. 
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much but tells little. In an appendix there is a useful bibliography of 
“modern” criticism 1920-1948. 


C.G. 


THe PorrRY or tHE Necro 1746-1949. Edited by Langston Hughes and 
Arna Bontemps. Garden City: Doubleday & Company. 1949. xvii, 
429 pp. $5.00. 

The first section of this anthology contains specimens of the work of 
Afro-Americans; the second, “tributary poems by non-Negroes’; the 
third, examples of verse by Negroes resident in the Caribbean area. Some 
rather slap-dash biographical notes round out the book. 

C.G. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE: An Anthology and Critical Survey. From 1860 
to the Present. Volume II. Selected and Edited by Joe L. Davis, 
John T. Frederick, and Frank L. Mott. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. [1949.] ix, 967 pp. $5.00. 

The second volume of an anthology intended for use in college 
classes, this interesting textbook arranges its materials under four themes: 
“The Reaffirmation of Democracy,” “The New Regionalism,” “Critical 
Reflections of a Changing America,” and “The International Theme.” 
Both in format and in editorial commentary the book is of a superior 
order, though one may quarrel forever about the inclusions as well as 
the exclusions, 


C. G. 


One Hunorep Years Aco: American Writing of 1848. Edited by James 
P. Wood. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1948. xxxiv, 
596 pp. $5.00. 

A selection of American writings published in 1848, with a popular 
introduction by a well-meaning amateur who acts as Chief of the Infor- 
mation Section, Research Department, of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 

C.G. 


Lore of tHe Lumper Camps. Edited by Earl C. Beck. Aan Arbor: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. 1948. xii, 347 pp. $3.75. 


Chiefly ballads and songs, this collection contains also a few tall tales. 
C.G. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS ÅCCEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 1947-1948. 
Edited by Arnold H. Trotier. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 1948. xvii, 137 pp. $3.50. 

The total number of dissertations accepted in the year 1947-1948 runs 
to 3,609, eighty-three more than the peak reached in 1941. English de- 
partments, with Yale in the lead, turned out 175, of which 59 were 
wholly or in large part in the American field. Ominous are the indica- 
tions of the comparative neglect of the humanities. In 1941 the number 
of dissertations in the physical sciences was 1,045; last year, 1,139. In the 
humanities the total of 454 for 1941 slumped to 400. 

C. G. 


Humanistic SCHOLARSHIP IN THE SoutH: 4 Survey of Work in Progress. 
Compiled by Thomas B. Stroup. Bulletin Number One of Southern 
Humanities Conference. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 1948. 165 pp. Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 


Patterned after A Survey of Humanistic Work in Progress on the 
Pacific Coast, this list of similar activities in the South includes also an- 
nouncements of projects in the field of American literature (pp. 160-165). 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Richard E. Amacher (Rutgers University), Ashbel Brice 
(Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), James R. 
Dolson (Alabama Polytechnic Institute), Horst Frenz (Indiana Uni- 
versity), John C. Gerber (University of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck 
(Queens College), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist University), 
Robert J. Kane (Ohio State University), Lewis Leary (Duke University), 
chairman, Ernest Marchand (San Diego State College), Thomas F. 
Marshall (Western Maryland College), Henry F. Pommer (Cornell 
University), Thelma V. Smith (Dickinson College), and Herman E. 
Spivey (University of Kentucky), with the co-operation of Lars Ahne- 
brink (University of Upsala), Roger M. Asselineau (University of Paris), 
Anna Maria Crino (University of Florence), and Sigmund Skard (Uni- 
versity of Oslo). 

Items for the check list to be published in the November, 1949, issue 
of American Literature should be sent to the temporary chairman of the 
committee, Edward Stone, 4633 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 


I. 1609-1800 


[Epwarps, JonatHan] Cady, E. H. “The Artistry of Jonathan Edwards.” 
NEQ, XXII, 61-72 (March, 1949). 

“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” embodies all the 
‘weapons, conscious and subconscious, verbal, emotional, and sensuous, 
of Edwards at his best. 

[JEFFERSON, Tuomas] Carrière, Joseph M. “The Manuscript ot Jefferson’s 
Unpublished Errata List for Abbé Morellet’s Translation of the Notes 
on Virginia,” Papers Bibl. Soc. Univ. Virginia, I, 3-24 (1948-1949). 

Lucke, Jessie Ryon. “Some Correspondence with Thomas Jefferson Con- 
cerning the Public Printers.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Univ. Virginia, I, 25- 
38 (1948-1949). 

[ Wise, Jonn] Rossiter, C. L. “John Wise: Colonial Democrat.” NEQ, 
XXII, 3-32 (March, 1949). 

Wise produced a magnificent apologia for liberty and democracy 
in the civil community. 

[MiscetLangous]| Barrow, William J. “Black Writing Ink of the Colonial 
Period.” Am. Archivist, XI, 291-307 (Oct., 1948). 
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A technical analysis of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century black 
writing inks by an expert document restorer; also discusses paper, but 
does not mention specific manuscripts. — 

David, Jean. “Voltaire et les Indiens d’Amérique.” MLQ, IX, 90-103 
(March, 1948). 

Healy, Elliott Dow. “Acadian Exiles in Virginia.” French Rev., XXII, 
233-240 (Jan., 1949). 

Miller, Perry. “Religion and Society in the Early Literature: The Re- 
ligious Impulse in the Founding of Virginia.” Wm. & Mary Quar. 
3rd ser, V, 492-522 (Oct., 1948); VI, 24-41 (Jan., 1949). 

Before Massachusetts was settled, Virginia had already “gone 
through the cycle of exploration, religious dedication, disillusionment, 
and then reconciliation to a world in which making a living was the 
ultimate reality.” 

Schappes, Morris U. “Anti-Semitism and Reaction, 1795-1800.” Pub. 
Am. Jewish Hist. Soc, XXXVIII, 109-137 (Dec., 1948). 

Silver, Rollo G. “The Boston Book Trade, 1800-1825.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. 
Lib., LII, 487-500, 557-573, 635-650 (Oct., Nov., Dec., 1948). 

A list of Boston printers, publishers, and booksellers, together with 
information on working conditions and wages for apprentices. 

Tapley, H. S. “The Declaration of Independence.” Essex Inst. Hist. 
Col., LXXXV, 1-8 (Jan., 1949). 

An account of Ezekiel Russell, Salem printer, who issued two 
broadsides of the Declaration. 

Walsh, M. J. “Contemporary Broadside Editions of the Declaration of 
Independence.” Harvard Lib. Bul., Ill, 31-43 (Winter, 1948). 

A bibliography of contemporary broadside editions deriving from 
the first edition printed by John Dunlap on the night of Jnly 4 or early 
on July 5, 1776. 

Weiss, Harry B. “A Graphic Summary of the Growth of Newspapers 
in New York and Other States, 1704-1820.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. Lib., 
LII, 182-196 (April, 1948). 

. “The Printers and Publishers of Children’s Books in New York 
City, 1698-1830.” Bal. N. Y. Pub. Lib., LII, 383-400 (Aug., 1948). 
II. 1800-1870 
[Atcorr, Bronson] Collie, George L., and Richardson, Robert K. “A 
‘Conversation’ of A. Bronson Alcott.” Wis. Mag. Hist, XXXII, 85- 

88 (Sept., 1948). 

A “conversation” at Beloit College as reported in the journal of 

Theodore Lyman Wright. 
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{Aupuson, J. J.] Fox, Helen M. “Audubon as Botanist.” House & 
Garden, Dec., 1948, pp. 146-147. 

[ Emerson, R. W.] Friedrich, Gerhard. “Emersons Inschrift in einem 
Goethe-Band. Aus dem Englischen übersetzt von Gerhard Friedrich.” 
Books Abroad, XXII, 29 (Winter, 1949). 

Hopkins, Vivian C. “The Influence of Goethe on Emerson’s Aesthetic 
Theory.” PQ, XXVII, 225-244 (Oct., 1948). 

“Goethe led Emerson to a more appreciative, liberal, and less over- 
‘whelmingly moral view of art.” 

Perry, Thomas A. “Emerson, the Historical Frame, and Shakespeare.” 
MLO, IX, 440-447 (Dec., 1948). 

Trueblood, D. Elton. “The Influence of Emerson’s ‘Divinity School Ad- 
dress?” Harvard Theol. Rev., XXXII, 41-56 (Jan., 1939). 

[HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL] Anon. New York Times, Sept. 13, 1948, p. 16. 

News story of the discovery by Samuel T. Sukel, of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, of fourteen hitherto unknown stories«by Hawthorne. 

Cowley, Malcolm. “Hawthorne in the Looking Glass.” Sewanee Rev., 
LVI, 545-563 (Autumn, 1948). 

Hawthorne’s mirror-images in relation to their source in his pri- 
vate character and also their use as a symbolic bridge between the outer 
and inner world. 

Davidson, Frank. “Hawthorne’s Use of a Pattern from ‘The Rambler.’ ” 
MLN, LXIII, 545-584 (Dec., 1948). 

[Invinc, Wasuincton] Williams, Stanley T. “Sunnyside: The Home of 
Our First Man of Letters.” House & Garden, July, 1948, pp. 51-55, 
106, 

_ Illustrated with photographs. 

[Lowext, J. R.] Voss, Arthur. “Lowell, Hood and the Pun.” MLN, 
LXII, 346-347 (May, 1948). 

{Metvitte, Herman] Arvin, Newton. “Melville and the Gothic Novel.” 
NEQ, XXII, 33-48 (March, 1949). 

The Gothic or Radcliffean element was a minor ingredient in the 
complex totality of Melville’s imagination. 

Chase, Richard. “Melville’s Confidence Man.’ Kenyon Rev., XI, 122- 
140 (Winter, 1949). 

Usually regarded as an expression of chaotic pessimism, this book 
of folklore is a carefully planned and subtle satire on the American 
spirit: it is an attack on liberalism—by a liberal. 

Gilman, William H. “Melville’s Liverpool Trip.” MLN, LX, 543-547 
(Dec., 1946). 
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Sealts, Merton M. jr. “Melville’s Friend Atahalpa.” N&Q, CXCIV, 
37-38 (Jan. 22, 1949). 

An additional source for Chapter XCVHI of Mardi in a book 
borrowed not later than March 18, 1848. 

“Melville’s Reading: A Check-List of Books Owned and Bor- 
rowed.” Harvard Lib. Bul., III, 119-130 (Winter, 1949). 

The third installment; to be continued. 

[Por, E. A.] Abel, Darrel. “A Key to the House of Usher.” Univ. 
Toronto Rev., XVIII, 176-185 (Jan., 1949). 

This “consummate psychological allegory” of Poe’s “achieves 
unity by concentration and remarkably subtle co-operation of carefully 
calculated, complex causes. Instead of the more familiar methods of 
realistic narrative specification and progressive logical explication, it 
operates through parallel symbolic suggestions.” 

(Stowe, H. B.} Anon. “‘Uncle Tom’s’ Effect on a Contemporary Re- 
porter.” IU. State Hist. Jour., XLI, 305 (Sept., 1948). 

Reprints a brief encomium of the didactic power of Mrs. Stowe’s 
novel, from the Presbytery Reporter (Alton, ‘Illinois), September 1, 
1852. 

[THoreau, H. D.] Allen, Francis H. “Thoreau’s Translations from 
Pindar.” Thoreau Soc. Bul., no. 26 (Jan., 1949), pp. 3-4. 

Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography.” Thoreau 
Soc. Bul., no. 26 (Jan., 1949), p. 4. 

| Wurrrier, J. G.} Doyle, J. “An Uncollected Poem of Whittier.” NEQ, 
XXII, 96-97 (March, 1949). 

Turner, Arlin. “Whittier Calls on George W. Cable” NEQ, XXII, 
92-96 (March, 1949). 

An account of an interview between Cable and Whittier, from 
the Boston Herald, November 28, 1883. 

{Wuson, A. E.] Fidler, William Perry. “Augusta Evans Wilson as 
Confederate Propagandist.” Alabama Rev., II, 32-44 (Jan., 1949). - 
[Miscettangous|] Champney, Freeman. “Utopia, Ltd.” Antioch Rev., 

VIII, 259-280 (Fall, 1948). 

A record of nearly one hundred Utopias in early nineteenth-century 
America. 

Marbut, Frederick B. “Early Washington Correspondents: Some Neg- 
lected Pioneers.” Journ. Quar., XXV, 369-374 (Dec., 1948). 

An account of men who, in the early 1800's, transmitted news from 
Washington to New York, Boston, and other cities. 

Stern, Madeleine B. “James D. Bemis: Country Printer.” N. Y. Hist., 
XXIX, 404-427 (Oct., 1948). 
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Sketch of a pioneer bookseller, publisher, printer and editor of the 
Western Repository, who set up shop in Canandaigua, New York, 
in 1804. 

II. 1870-1900 
[Apams, Henry] Edwards, H. J. “Henry Adams: Politician and States- 
man.” NEQ, XXII, 49-60 (March, 1949). 

Adams’s judgment concerning men and issues was startlingly pre- 
scient. 

[Bares, L. J.] Burklund, Carl E. “An Early Michigan Poet, Lewis J. 
Bates.” Mich. Hist, XXXII, 367-373 (Dec., 1948). 

[Cremens, S. L.] Brynes, Asher. “Boy-Men and Man-Boys.” Yale Rev., 
XXXVIII, 223-233 (Winter, 1949). 

The best-selling formula for boys’ books is that they be “written 
for the grown people who know what being a boy was like”: Twain, 
Aldrich, Peck, and others prove the value of the formula. 

Dickinson, Leon T. “The Sources of The Prince and the Pauper.” 
MLN, LXIV, 103-106 (Feb., 1949). 

J. Hammond Trumbull’s The True Blue Laws and Richard Heard 

and Francis Kirkman’s The English Rogue were both used. 
Eidson, John Olin. “Innocents Abroad, Then and Now.” Georgia Rev., 
II, 186-192 (Summer, 1948). 

In general, the American soldier of World War II revealed an 
attitude toward European culture in striking accord with the Mark 
Twain tradition. 

Long, E. H. “Sut Lovingood and Mark Twain’s ‘Joan of Arc?” MLN, 
LXIV, 37-39 (Jan, 1949). | 

George W. Harris’s Sut Lovingood yarn, “Sicily Burns’s Wedding,” 
was adapted by Mark Twain in Volume II, Chapter XXXVI of Joan 
of Are. 

West, Ray B., Jr. “Mark Twain’s Idyl of Frontier America.” Univ. 
Kansas City Rev., XV, 92-104 (Winter, 1948). 

Huckleberry Finn is “an idyl of America’s boyhood, the nearest 
thing we have to a national epic.” 

Slater, Joseph. “Music at Col. Grangerford’s: A Footnote to Huckle- 
berry Finn.” AL, XXI, 108-111 (March, 1949). 

Musically, at least, the Grangerfords are more fact than fancy— 
“song, sonata, and piano are exact echoes of reality.” 

[Howetts, W. D.] Anon. “Smiling Aspects of Life.” TLS, Oct. 9, 
1948, p. 568. 

It is to Howells that “we must go if we would know the United 

States that Henry James turned his back upon.” 
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Cady, Edwin H. “Howells in 1948.” Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 83-91 
(Winter, 1948). 

In many respects the most civilized of our writers, this avowed 
realist was unfitted to deal with American “uncivilization.” 

Rein, D. M. “Howells and the Cosmopolitan.” AL, XXI, 49-55 (March, 
1949). 

Howells’s connection with the magazine lasted only two months, 
and he was never really editor, but only associate editor. 

[James, Henry] Anon. “Henry James Reprints.” TLS, Feb. 5, 1949, 
p. 96. 

The reprinting of a number of James’s novels by English pub- 
lishers other than Macmillan (the original copyright holders) sug- 
gests this problem: Should the revised 1907-1909 New York edition be 
reprinted, or should the text be that of earlier printings? 

Auden, W. H. “Henry James and the Artist in America.” Harper’s, 
CXCVII, 36-40 (July, 1948). 

James offers two examples of value to the contemporary artist: (1) 
he bases his work firmly on a conviction of moral responsibilty and 
freedom of the will, whereas contemporary literature above.the pop- 
ular level denies both; (2) he offers the highest example of integrity 
both in his person and in his work, an example sorely needed in an 
age which besets the artist with the most powerful temptations to be- 
tray his art. 

Dunbar, Viola. “A Note on the Genesis of Daisy Miller.” PQ, XX VII, 
184-185 (April, 1948). 

Hemphill, George. “Hemingway and James.” Kenyon Rev., XI, 50-60 
(Winter, 1949). | 

See, IV, Hemineway, below. 

Le Clair, Robert C. “Henry James and Minny Temple.” AL, XXI, 
35-48 (March, 1949). 

Evidence, largely in the form of letters from Henry James and 
Mary Temple, to show that James was speaking of his cousin “Min- 
ny” Temple when he referred to “the starved romance of my life.” 

Lind, Sidney E. “Henry James.” TLS, Nov. 27, 1948, p. 667. 

James distinguished between a journal and a notebook; F. O. 
Matthiessen and K. B. Murdock never fully realized that distinction 
in their editing. 

[Mirene S. W.] Earnest, Ernest. “Weir Mitchell as Novelist.” Am. 
Schol., XVII, 314-322 (Summer, 1948). 
Mitchell’s “fiction has an intellectual quality unusual in his days. 
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But, except in Constance Trescot, he never let himself go. He never 
wrote anything which might offend a Philadelphian.” 

[Smrrm, C. H.] Figh, Margaret Gillis. “Folklore in Bill Arp’s Works.” 
So. Folklore Quar., XII, 169-175 (Sept., 1948). 

“Although he was by no means a conscious folklorist, he enlivened 
his sketches with superstitions, tales, folk games and rhymes, as well 
as descriptions of many local customs.” 

[MīsceLLaneous] Donald, David, and Palmer, Frederick A. “Toward 
a Western Literature.” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev, XXXV, 413-428 
(Dec., 1948). 

Eggleston, Garland, Field, Kirkland, and Riley were products of 
Western soil, prepared for four decades by forgotten but industrious 
literary pioneers like Coggeshall, Gallagher, Drake, and Hall. 

Werner, Alfred. “Goethe in America.” So. Atl. Quar., XLIX, 242-250 
(April, 1949). 

“,, . the Goethe who cared so much about the United States 
has had here a reception ranging from indifference to open hostility, 
despite occasional tributes paid to his genius on rare occasions or by 
rare men.” | 

IV. 1900-1949 

[AnpERSON, SHERWoop] Anon. “Letters of Sherwood Anderson.” Har- 
pers Bazaar, LXXIII, 130 (Feb., 1949). 

[Aupen, W. H.] Long, Richard A. “Auden’s Schoolchildren.” Expl., 
VII, 32 (Feb., 1949). 

[Brsuor, J. P.] Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “Notes on the Organic Unity 
of John Peale Bishop.” Accent, IX, 102-113 (Winter, 1949). 

A discussion of ten themes that link Bishop’s criticism and poetry. 

{Burxe, Kenner] Tate, Allen. “A Note on Autotelism.” Kenyon 
Rev., XI, 13-16 (Winter, 1949). 

Autotelic criticism results “when insights into the meanings of a 
work become methodology”: Kenneth Burke is used as an illustration. 

[Career Wia] Bloom, Edward A. and Lillian D. “Willa Cather’s 
Novels of the Frontier: A Study in Thematic Symbolism.” AL, 
XXI, 71-93 (March, 1949). 

The “moral and aesthetic belief” of Willa Cather is that the ideals of 
the past and of nature are good; destructive exploitation and material- 
ism, which are contrary to the natural and spiritual order, are bad. 

Hinz, John P. “Willa Cather, Undergraduate—Two Poems.” AL, XXI, 
111-116 (March, 1949). 

In theme and imagery two undergraduate poems, published when 
Willa Cather was sixteen, foreshadow her best novels. 
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[Conno.iy, James] Marriner, E. C. “James Connolly and His Books.” 
Colby Lib. Quar., ad ser., no. 8 (Nov., 1948), pp. 125-128. 

“The dean of American sea-story writers,” whose books about 
Gloucester fisherman appeared between 1902 and 1943. 

[Crang, Harr] Hoffman, Frederick J. “The Technological Fallacy in 
Contemporary Poetry: Hart Crane and MacKnight Black.” AL, 
XXI, 94-107 (March, 1949). 

“The poetry written in the 1920’s shows in varying degrees all the 
faults which come from a naïveté or a blindness concerning the ma- 
chine’s position and function in modern life.” 

[Dexanp, Marcaret}] Humphry, James. “The Works of Margaret De- 
land.” Colby Lib. Quar., 2d ser., no. 8 (Nov., 1948), pp. 134-140. 

A listing of “a virtually complete collection” of Mrs. Deland’s 
works, recently presented to the Colby College Library. 

[Dos Passos, Joun] Cowley, Malcolm. “Dos Passos and His Critics.” 
New Rep., CXX, 21-23 (Feb. 28, 1949). 

Although “he seldom feels his way deeply into his characters,” no 
other American writer has ever approached Dos Passos in achieving 
“breadth” in a novel. 

{Exior, T. S.] Astre, Georges-Albert. “T. S. Eliot, poète spirituel.” 
Critique (Paris), nos. 23, 24 (April, May, 1948), pp. 307-314, 408-421. 

Boschere, Jean de. “T. S. Eliot.” L'Age Nouveau (Paris), no. 33 (Jan., 
1949), pp. 18-23. 

Eliot’s works after 1925 are worthless: he has chosen to become a 
gentleman rather than a poet. 

Clark, John Abbot. “On First Looking into Benson’s Fitzgerald.” So. 
Atl. Quar., XLVII, 258-269 (April, 1949). 

Benson’s Edward Fitzgerald as a source of figures, moods, and 
ideas in “Gerontion,” “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock,” “Por- 
trait of a Lady,” and other poems by Eliot. 

Greene, E. J. H. “Jules Laforgue et T. S. Eliot.” Revue de Littérature 
Comparée (Paris), XXII, 363-397 (July-Sept., 1948). 

Lindsay, Jack. “Déchéance de T. S. Eliot.” Les Lettres Françaises 
(Paris), VHI, 1 (Nov. 11, 1948). 

A Marxist criticism. 

Messiaen, Pierre. “Le Sens de l’ceuvre poétique de T. S. Eliot.” Etudes 
(Paris), Dec., 1948, pp. 383-385. 

Eliot as a Puritan. 

Meyerhoff, Hans. “Mr. Eliot’s Evening Service.” Partisan Rev., XV, 
131-138 (Jan., 1948). 

An account of Mr. Eliot’s appearance at the Parish House of St. 
Thomas’s Church in Washington, D. C. 
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Smith, Grover. “Eliots Gerontion.” Expl, VII, 26 (Feb., 1949). 

Ward, Anne. “Speculations on Eliot’s Time-World: An Analysis of The 
Family Reunion in Relation to Hulme and Bergson.” AL, XXI, 18-34 
(March, 1949). 

“In Hulme’s summary of Bergson’s three-fold division of kinds 
of time-perception may be found a key to the structure of Eliot’s 
time-world.” 

Worthington, Jane. “The Epigraphs to the Poetry of T. S. Eliot.” AL, 
XXI, 1-17 (March, 1949). 

The sources of the epigraphs, their contexts, and their connection 
with the poems in which they occur. 

[Farretz, J. T.] Anon. “Philadelphia Booksellers Arrested; Farrell Hear- 
ing Set for May 17.” Pub, Weekly, CLIII, 2096 (May 15, 1948). 

Obscenity charges against Young Lonigan, The Young Manhood 
of Studs Lonigan, and Judgment Day. See also Publisher's Weekly, 
CLIII, 1543-1544, 1639, 1706 (April 3, 10, 17, 1948), and “Philadelphia 
Censors Demand Bars on Heretical Books,” ibid., 1997 (May 8, 1948). 

[Fau_xner, Wituiam] Arthos, John. “Ritual and Humor in the Writing 
of William Faulkner.” Accent, IX, 17-30 (Autumn, 1948). 

If Faulkner’s holy zeal and his humor were differently balanced, 
his novels might be better integrated in the comic form they seem 
to seek: the passionate seeker after truth and the comic writer jostle 
one another in most of the tales. 

Lawson, Strang. “Faulkner’s “The Hamlet.” CEA Critic, X, 3 (Dec. 
1948). 

“The Hamlet is a four-movement semi-comic rhapsody in purple, 

its recurring melody or discord a medley of rustic Americans.” 
[Frost, Roserr] Cox, Sidney. “Robert Frost and Poetic Fashion.” Am. 
Schol., XVIIL, 78-86 (Winter, 1948-1949). 

Never exactly in harmony with poetic fashion, Frost has been and 
is concerned with balanced attitude, with the need of perspective, with 
the impossibility of realizing pure justice, and with the need for mercy 
as well as courage. 

Winters, Yvor. “Robert Frost: Or, the Spiritual Drifter as Poet.” 
Sewanee Rev., LVI, 564-596 (Autumn, 1948). 

“Frost . . . believes that impulse is trustworthy and reason contempt- 
ible, that formative decisions should be made casually and passively, 
that the individual should retreat from cooperative action with his 
kind, should retreat not to engage in intellectual activity but in order 
to protect himself from the contamination of outside influence, that 
affairs manage themselves for the best if left alone, that ideas of good 
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and evil need not be taken very seriously. These views ... cut Frost 
off from any really profound understanding of human experience.” 
Long, William S. “Frost.” CEA Critic, 3x, 4 (Nov., 1948). 

An interpretation of “The Pasture.” 

{Hemincway, Ernest] Hemphill, George. “Hemingway and James.” 
Kenyon Rev., XI, 50-60 (Winter, 1949). 

Whereas James “extended magnificently the possibilities of fiction 
in the direction of poetic drama,” Hemingway, with “his journalistic 
training, his wide and not shallow experience, and his gift for col- 
loquial language, rendered for his contemporaries the life of their own 
times”; but James will probably outlast Hemingway. 

Savage, D. S. “Ernest Hemingway.” Hudson Rev. 1, 380-401 (Oct. 
1948). 

An analysis of Hemingway’s style, which is found unemotional, fac- 
tual, and depersonalized, and a discussion of the keynotes of sex, war, 
and death in A Farewell to Arms and For Whom the Bell Tolls. 

[Herricx, Roserr] Nevius, Blake. “The Idealistic Novels of Robert 
Herrick.” AL, XXI, 56-70 (March, 1949). 

In The Real World, A Life for a Life, The Healer, Clark’s Field, 
and “The Master of the Inn,” Herrick gave “unabashed expression to 
the mysticism that so indefinably colors his novels.” 

[Lerner, A. J.] Krumpelmann, John T. “Gerstaecker’s ‘Germelshausen’ 
and Lerner’s ‘Brigadoon. >” Monatshefte, XL, 396-400 (Nov., 1948). 

A comparison of Brigadoon, a musical play by Alan Jay Lerner, 
with the German story shows that Lerner must have had some ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Gerstaecker. 

{Marcu, Wirutam]| Crowder, Richard. “The Novels of William March.” 
Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 111-129 (Winter, 1948). 

{Mircuett, Marcarer] Clark, George R. “G.W.T.W.” Harper’s 
CXCVIII, 97-98 (Feb., 1949). 

Sales figures, with quotations from a letter by Miss Mitchell, on 

sales of Gone With the Wind in eighteen foreign countries. 
[Moorr, Marranne] Sylvester, William A. “Moore’s The Fish.” Expl. 
VII, 30 (Feb., 1949). 
[O NELL, Evcense] Stamm, Rudolf. “A, New Play by Eugene O'Neill.” 
English Studies, XXYX, 138-145 (Oct., 1948). 

A critical evaluation of The Iceman Cometh. 

[Pounp, Ezra] Richardson, Lawrence. “Pound’s Homage to Propertius.” 
Yale Poetry Rev., no. 6 (1947), pp. 21-29. 
Valette, Jacques. “Ezra Pound.” Mercure de France, no. 1025 (Jan, 


1949), pp. 160-163. 
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Watts, Harold H. “Pound’s Cantos: Means to an End.” Yale Poetry 
Rev., no. 6 (1947), pp. 9-20. 

Williams, David Park. “The Background of The Pisan Stanzas.” 
Poetry, LXXIII, 216-221 (Jan., 1949). 

Notes, by a guard at the Disciplinary Training Center near Pisa, 
on the personalities and local references in The Pisan Cantos, 

[Purnam, Puetrs] Matthiessen, F. O. “Phelps Putnam (1894-1948).” 
Kenyon Rev., XI, 61-82 (Winter, 1949). 

A review of Putnam’s life and writing: the promise of The Five 
Seasons was never fulfilled; perhaps Putnam’s best work was his 
“Ballad of a Strange Thing.” 

[Rosinson, E. A.] Anon. “Two Friends of Robinson.” Colby Lib. 
Quar., 2d ser., no. 9 (Feb., 1949), pp. 147-152. 

Thomas Sergeant Perry and Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer helped 
smooth Robinson’s way after his period of neglect. 

Cowley, Malcolm. “Edwin Arlington Robinson: Defeat and Triumph.” 
New Rep., CXIX, 26-30 (Dec. 6, 1948). 

[Suapmo, Karz] Kohler, Dayton. “Karl Shapiro: Poet in Uniform.” 
Eng. Jour., XX XV, 63-68 (Feb., 1948). 

[Suerwoop, R. E.] Breit, Harvey. “An Interview with Robert E. Sher- 
wood.” N.Y. Times Book Rev., LIV, 23 (Feb. 13, 1949). 

[Srevens, Watzace] O'Connor, William Van. “Wallace Stevens on “The 
Poems of Our Climate.’” Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 105-110 
(Winter, 1948). 

Stevens is one of the few contemporary poets who have managed 
“to isolate and to examine the characteristics peculiar to their age.” 

[Srreet, James] Parker, William Covington. “The Path of Street.” Hol- 
land’s Mag., LXVIII, 7, 13 (March, 1949). 

An informal biographical essay. 

[Wituiams, T. L.] Gassner, John. “Tennessee Williams: Dramatist of 
Frustration.” Col. Eng., X, 1-7 (Oct., 1948). 

Also printed in English Journal, XXXVII, 387-393 (Oct, 1948). 

Moor, Paul. “A Mississippian Named Tennessee.” Harper's, CXCVII, 
63-71 (July, 1948). 

{MisceLLaNgous] Arrowsmith, William. “Partisan Review and American 
Writing.” Hudson Rev., I, 526-537 (Winter, 1948). 

An attack on the alleged Marxian attitude of the Partisan Review. 

Cahen, Jacques-Fernand. “Cause et déchéance de la littérature noire.” 
Le Divan (Paris), no. 268 (Oct.-Dec., 1948), pp. 455-469. 

The failure of the pessimistic novel: before World War II there 
were signs that American writers were beginning to believe in the 
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possibilities of personal happiness in an evil world either through 
fleshly love or through love of mankind. 
. “Du roman américain.” Le Divan (Paris), no. 267 (July-Sept., 

1948), Pp. 393-406. 

A survey of the American novel between World War I and World 
War II. 

Blackmur, R. P. “For a Second Look.” Kenyon Rev., XI, 7-10 (Winter, 

1949). 

A suggestion that the New Criticism take a second look at the 
novel, which needs the same kind of attention as (in the past twenty 
years) has been given to poetry, “for it is only of the mechanical 
technique at one end and of the ‘moralistic’ technique at the other 
end that we have any mastery available for use.” 

Barrett, William. “A Present Tendency in American Criticism.” Ken- 
yon Rev., XI, 1-7 (Winter, 1949). 

Perhaps the American critic, “proud of his new disciplines and 
seeking to cut out clearly his province within literature, has begun 
to cut himself off a little from literature.” 

Brickell, Herschel. “The Present State of Fiction.” Virginia Quar. Rev., 
XXV, 92-98 (Winter, 1949). 
Burford, William. “Big D.” Am Letters, I, 2-7 (Dec., 1948). 

A portrait of Dallas, Texas, with emphasis on recent cultural de- 
velopments. 

C., H. “Out of the Woods.” Poetry, LXXIII, 151-152 (Dec., 1948). 

' “The New Criticism is now, at the middle of the century, the 
modus operandi for a vast number of writers of contemporary litera- 
ture and readers of all literature.” 

Chase, Richard. “New vs. Ordealist.” Kenyon Rev., XI, 11-13 (Winter, 

1949). 

It is possible to take “a mobile middle ground” between the New 
Critics, who “usually assume that art has nothing to do with 
morality,” and the Ordealists, who “speak of art as a cry of pain 
rather than as a moral utterance.” 

Coindreau, Maurice-Edgar. “La Rapport Kinsey—une enquête améri- 
caine.” Revue de Parts, Jan., 1949, pp. 106-115. 

The Kinsey Report and sex in American literature. 

Elton, William. “A Glossary of the New Criticism.” Poetry, LXXIII, 

153-162, 232-245 (Dec., 1948, Jan., 1949). 

The first two of three installments. 

Engle, Paul. “Five Years of Pulitzer Poets.” Eng. Jour, XXXVIII, 

58-66 (Feb., 1949). . 
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Fogle, Richard Harter. “A Recent Attack on Romanticism.” Coll. Eng., 
IX, 356-361 (April, 1948). 

An adverse view of the Eliot-Ransom-Tate-Brooks-Warren school 

of decriers of romanticism. ` 

Glenn, Eunice. “Southern Writers Today.” Am. Letters, I, 2-10 (Jan., 
1949). 

Hackett, Francis. “The Novel and Human Personality.” N. Y. Times 
Book Rev., LIII, 1, 15 (Aug. 15, 1948). 

The dilemma of the contemporary novelist consists of the reconcili- 
ation of his necessity for a striking personality as a catalyst for his 
theme, however broad, with the work of Freud and his successors, 
who have done their best to undermine the importance of personality. 

Hainebach, Hans. “German Publications in the United States, 1933 to 
1945.” Bul. N. Y. Pub. Lib., LII, 435-449 (Sept., 1948). 

Hatfield, Henry C., and Merrick, John. “Studies of German Literature 
in the United States, 1939-1946.” MLR, XLII, 353-392 (July, 1948). 

Herzberg, Max F. “Literary 1947 in Retrospect.” Eng. Jour., XXXVII, 
109-114 (March, 1948). 

Hicks, Granville. “American Fiction since the War.” Eng. Jour., 
XXXVII, 271-276 (June, 1948). 

Miller, Merle. “The Book Club Controversy.” Harper's, CKCVI, 518- 
524 (June, 1948). 

Opinion is still divided as to “whether the clubs have raised or 
lowered the tastes of the reading public—or not affected them at all 
but simply found more readers.” 

Stegner, Wallace. “The Anxious Generation.” Col. Eng., X, 183-188 
(Jan., 1949). 

The generation of the 1920’s was bohemian, its morality artistic; 
the generation of the 1930’s was proletarian, its morality economic 
and sociological; the generation of the 1940’s is still unformed, though 
it is found in the universities rather than in Greenwich Village or 
the union hall. 

V. GENERAL 
Anon. “Jam Session.” Scholastic, LIII, 24 (Jan. 5, 1949). 

In answer to the question, “What book would be most helpful in 
giving a foreign student a picture of life in the United States?” 
readers of Scholastic picked The Autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, with a book by Mark Twain (four were listed) in second place; 
other writers listed among the first ten included Sinclair Lewis, Carl 
Sandburg, and Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. 
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. “A Series of Essays on American Civilization in the Twentieth 
Century.” School and Society, XLIX, 38-39 (Jan. 15, 1949). 

A statement concerning the recent announcement by the Library 
of Congress of its sponsorship (with the support of the Rockefeller 
Foundation) of a series of sixteen surveys. of various aspects of Ameri- 
can civilization. 

Atwood, E. Bagby. “Present-Day English.” Am. Speech, XXIII, 142- 
143 (April, 1948). | 

A briefly annotated bibliography. 

Irwin, John V. “In the Periodicals.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXIV, 533- 
543 (Dec., 1948). | 

An annotated bibliography. 

Kup, Karl. “Books about Bookmaking.” Pub. Weekly, CLIV, 2294- 
2296 (Dec. 4, 1948). 

Discusses and lists chief contemporary English and American 
periodicals devoted to the graphic arts. 

Leonard, Nancy H. “Lets Look at Alabama Poets.” Ala. School Jour., 
LXVI, 16-18 (Nov., 1948). 

Lerner, Max. “The Historian, the Novelist, and the Faith.” New Rep. 
CXIX, 16 (Dec. 6, 1948). 

A discussion of the businessman portrayed in American novels 
from Howells to the present. 

Manning, Clarence. “Socialist Realism and the American Success Novel.” 
So. Atl. Quar., XLVIII, 213-219 (April, 1949). 

The officially praised new novels and plays of socialist realism 
differ from the old-fashioned American success literature chiefly in 
that they voice the whims of party theoreticians whereas their Ameri- 
can prototypes voiced the sentiments of readers. 

Mott, Frank Luther. “Fifty Years of ‘Life’: The Story of a Satirical 
Weekly.” Journ. Quar., XXV, 224-232 (Sept., 1948). 

Sale, William M. Jr. “The Content of Fiction.” Epoch, II, 80-90 (Fall, 
1948). 

Critics should not emphasize techniques of fiction at the expense 
of content. 

Swindler, William F. “Press and Communications—An Annotated Bib- 
liography of Journalism Subjects in American Magazines, August- 
Oct., 1948.” Journ. Quar, XXV, 433-444 (Dec, 1948). 


THE UNCOLLECTED STORIES 
OF HENRY JAMES 


B. R. McELDERRY, JR. 
University of Southern California 


ECENT REPRINTS of the principal novels and short stories 

of Henry James’ are serving very well the interests of the gen- 

eral reader, but the student of his development still encounters many 
difficulties. There is no complete edition of his fiction, and the two 
principal collections are not chronologically arranged.’ Phillips’s 
excellent bibliography, first published in 1g06 and thoroughly re- 
vised in 1930,° lists James’s numerous nonfictional writings together 
with his fiction, achieving a completeness that is at first bewildering. 
Miss Kelley’s monograph on James’s development* is also useful, 
but it too is concerned with the whole of his writings down to 1881. 
The novels, of course, are often listed in chronological sequence, but 
the 113 novelettes and short stories are not. Nowhere is there a 
concise statement of the whole corpus of James’s shorter fiction, with 
an indication of just what was excluded from the chief collected 
editions. It is the purpose of this paper to make such a statement 
and to give a brief evaluation of the excluded material. There are 
eight stories never reprinted from the periodical files;> ten others 


* The following American editions, all published in New York, may be cited: The Great 
Short Novels of Henry James, ed. Philip Rahv (1944); The Short Stories of Henry James, 
selected and edited by Clifton Fadiman (1945—included in Modern Library in 1948); The 
American Novels and Short Stories of Henry James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen (1947); Stories 
of Artists and Writers by Henry James, ed. F. O. Matthiessen (1948); The Bostonians 
(1945); The Wings of the Dove (Modern Library, 1947); The Spoils of Poynton (1948); 
The Other House (1948); The Princess Casamassima (1948); Ghostly Tales, ed. Leon Edel 
(1949). Numerous English publications might also be cited. A more inclusive list of 
reprints may be found in Eunice C. Hamilton’s “Biographical and Critical Studies of Henry 
James, 1941-1948," American Literature, XX, 424-435 (Jan., 1949). 

? The Novels and Tales of Henry James (24 vols.; New York, 1907). To this edition 
were added James’s two unfinished novels, The Ivory Tower and The Sense of the Past, 
published in 1917. The Novels and Stories of Henry James (35 vols.; London, 1921-1923). 

* LeRoy Phillips, 4 Bibliography of the Writings of Henry James (New York, 1930). 

“Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley, The Early Development of Henry James, University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XV (1930), Nos. 1-2. 

*In order of publication these are: “My Friend Bingham,” Atlantic Monthly, XIX, 346- 
358 (March, 1867); “The Story of a Masterpiece,” Galaxy, V, 5-21, 133-143 (Jan.-Feb., 
1868); “A Problem,” Galaxy, V, 697-707 (June, 1868); “Osborne’s Revenge,” Galaxy, VI, 
5-31 (July, 1868); “Pyramus and Thisbe,” Galaxy, VII, 538-549 (April, 1869); “Sull 
Waters—A Farce,” Balloon Post, Issue No. II, 8-10 (April 12, 1871); “A Change of Hearts,” 
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were never reprinted by James himself but have been republished 
since his death.’ 

This state of affairs, regrettable as it is to the student, is fairly 
easy to explain. James published his first story in the Atlantic 
Monthly for March, 1865; his last in the English Review for April 
and May, 1910." During these forty-five years James felt that he 
had outgrown most of his early work and wished to be remembered 
by what he considered his best. This he tried to insure by making 
a selection of fifty-four titles for the New York Edition of 1907. 
(These, of course, in addition to the twelve novels included in that 
edition.) In 1921-1923 the so-called “complete” edition sought to 
include “all of the other fiction which Henry James put forth in 
book form during his life.”® To draw on, the publishers had twenty 
collections of stories made by James between 1875 and rgro.? The 
New York Edition’s fifty-four stories were thus supplemented by 
forty-one additional ones. There remain the eighteen stories pre- 
viously itemized, ten of them available in books edited since James’s 
death and eight of them still in the files of 1865 to 1876. It is these 
latter eight that I wish chiefly to discuss, since they have been rela- 
tively neglected by students of James. 


Atlantic Monthly, XXIX, 49-60 (Jan., 1872); “Crawford’s Consistency,” Scribner's Monthly 
Magazine, XII, 569-584 (Aug. 1876). It is of interest that both installments of “The Story 
of a Masterpiece” and “Osborne’s Revenge” came first in the tables of contents. 

° “The Story of a Year,” Atlantic Monthly, XV, 257-281 (March, 1865), was reprinted 
for the first time in Professor Matthiessen’s American Novels and Short Stories of Henry 
James (New York, 1947). “Gabrielle de Bergerac,” Adantic Monthly, XXIV, 55-71, 231- 
241, 352-361 (July-Sept., 1869), was republished as a separate book (New York, 1919). 
Also republished in 1919, under the title Traveling Companions, edited by Albert Mordell, 
were: “DeGrey: A Romance,” Atlantic Monthly, XXII, 57-78 (July, 1868); “Traveling 
Companions,” Atlantic Monthly, XXVI, 600-614, 684-697 (Nov.-Dec., 1870); “At Isella,” 
Galaxy, XII, 241-255 (Aug., 1871); “Guest's Confession,” Atlantic Monthly, XXX, 385-403, 
566-583 (Oct.-Nov., 1872); “A Sweetheart of M. Briseux,” Galaxy, XV, 760-779 (June, 
1873); “Adina,” Scribner's Monthly Magazine, VIII, 33-43, 181-r91 (May-June, 1874); 
“Professor Fargo,” Galaxy, XVIII, 233-253 (Aug. 1874). Ghostly Tales, cited above, also 
includes “De Grey: A Romance,” and “The Ghostly Rental,” the latter previously available 
only in the files of Scribner’s Monthly Magazine, XII, 664-679 (Sept., 1876). 

7 “The Story of a Year” and “A Round of Visits.” 

® This edition omits The Other House (London, 1896) and The Outcry (London, 1911) 
on the ground that they are fictional recasts of dramas. It also omits “Covering End,” the 
short story published with “The Turn of the Screw” in 1898 under the title The Two 
Magics. If “Covering End,” a recast one-act play, is counted as a short story, the total 
number is 114 instead of 113 as stated above. “Covering End” is not discussed in this 
paper because it stands apart from the uncollected stories of early date. 

? The first collection was The Passionate Pilgrim and Other Tales. ‘The last was The 
Finer Grain, which reprinted in book form the five stories contributed by James to periodi- 
cals after publication of the New York Edition of 1907. Stories in this volume may prob- 
ably be considered as James's own supplement to that “definitive” edition. 
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It will be interesting, however, to begin with James’s first pub- 
lished work of fiction, “The Story of a Year,” so justly exhumed 
from the Atlantic Monthly by Professor Matthiessen in his edition 
of The American Novels and Short Stories of Henry James. It is 
a story of the Civil War, not of the fighting itself, but of a wartime 
love affair. Lieutenant John Ford, before going south with his 
regiment in 1863, becomes engaged to Elizabeth Crowe, the ward 
of his mother. Mrs. Ford does not favor the match, considering 
Elizabeth too shallow a girl for her son, but no real quarrel occurs, 
and the next day Lieutenant Ford leaves home. After a few months 
Elizabeth’s love wanes somewhat, and at this time she meets an at- 
tractive young Mr. Bruce. News then comes of Ford’s serious 
wound, and his mother goes to Washington to nurse him. Believ- 
ing that her fiancé is dying, Elizabeth listens to Mr. Bruce’s love- 
making. Lieutenant Ford, however, improves and is brought home 
to convalesce. Through his mother he learns of Elizabeth’s new 
attachment and later, when he realizes he is dying, calls her in to 
give her his blessing; thus he acts up to his original advice to her 
on the day of their engagement: 


If by chance I’m taken out of the world, I want you to beware of that 
tawdry sentiment which enjoins you to be “constant to my memory.” 
My memory be hanged! Remember me at my best,—that is, fullest of the 
desire of humility. Don’t inflict me on people. There are some widows 
and bereaved sweethearts who remind me of the peddler in that horrible 
murder story, who carried a corpse in his pack. Really it’s their stock in 
trade. The only justification of a man’s personality is his rights; what 
rights has a dead man??? 


On the death of Lieutenant Ford, Elizabeth is horrified at her dis- 
loyalty to him, and when Bruce comes to the garden gate the next 
night to see her, she tells him, “I forbid you to follow me in!” 
James ends the story with a simple statement: “But for all that, he 
went in.” 

In this first story, I believe, we have what may be called the 
recognizable James—the James with a sense for a situation, a ca- 
pacity to analyze it, and a hard intellectual resistance to the claims 
of popular sentiment. For the story is told with a sense of reality, 
with a restrained, judicial sympathy. Ford is an honest man, with 


10 American Novels and Stories, pp. 5-6. 
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a genuinely unselfish concern about the future of the girl he loves. 
Elizabeth, in turn, is neither a heartbreaker nor a gold digger. She 
is merely what Mrs. Ford said she was—a shallow girl. When 
Elizabeth learns the truth about herself, the truth hurts. But for 
her and for the reader, James has no salve of false sentiment. It is 
extraordinary that James could have written such a story while 
the war was still going on and even more extraordinary that the 
Atlantic printed it. When we remember that James was only 
twenty-one at the time, his complete avoidance of youthful cynicism 
becomes equally remarkable. It is true, as Miss Kelley says,’ that 
the story is slowed by exposition, that it is really the undeveloped 
sketch of a novel, but it is hardly true that it shows no insight into 
character. Read today, in the fresh perspective of a recent war, 
the story is surprisingly relevant and satisfying. 

The quality in this story, in short, raises one’s hopes. Are there 
any other gems, flawed and unpolished, perhaps, but with some- 
thing of the true luster? The answer is, unfortunately, no. There 
is a strange contrast between the mature quality of James’s first 
story and the thin, experimental nature of his other early work. 
But if examination of the uncollected stories reveals no neglected 
masterpiece, it does throw an interesting light on the problems of a 
young post-Civil War author and in particular on the problem of 
why James eventually went abroad to become the chronicler of the 
international scene. 

Two generalizations may be made regarding the eight uncol- 
lected stories: they all deal with the American scene, and—perhaps 
with one exception—they all fail to cut through the surface of life 
to something of solid interest. I do not raise the question of artistic 
form, for it is understandable enough that the subtleties for which 
the later James fiction is noted would take long to master. One 
would expect in his early stories perhaps even greater crudeness 
than exists. But after so promising a beginning as “The Story of 
a Year” one hopes for more insight, more of something to say, than 
can be found. 

Of the eight stories, the least Jamesian is.“A Problem,” which 
may be called “romantic” in the more external sense. “A Problem” 
deals with Emma, a bride who has her fortune told by an Indian 
woman; the prediction is that the young lady will have a daughter 


H Op. cit., pp. 34-37. 
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who will die. Not greatly impressed, Emma nevertheless recalls 
that once in boarding school days it was foretold that she would 
marry twice. David, her husband, suddenly recalls that it was once 
foretold that Ae would marry twice. In these pre-Reno days it 
seemed impossible to the young couple that they could both marry 
twice, and discussion of this difficulty rather ilogically results in 
Emmia’s becoming jealous; she is convinced that David wants her 
to die so that he can marry again. James remarks: “From the 
moment that Emma became jealous, the household angel of peace 
shook its stainless wings and took a melancholy flight’”* Even 
when Julia, a young and sympathetic friend of David, comes to 
reason with her, Emma remains, as they used to say, adamant. To 
her stubbornness, Julia replies with dignity: “I had steadily refused, 
Madam, to believe that you are a fool. But you quite persuade 
me.”!? A separation ensues—not only between Emma and Julia 
but also between Emma and David. But, according to the fortune- 
teller’s prediction, the little daughter does become ill and die, 
whereupon David is sent for. Reconciliation is inevitable and auto- 
matic. And as Julia, now become a friend of Emma as well as 
David, remarks: “I don’t see but that the terrible problem is solved, 
and that you have each been married twice.”** The reader of today 
feels that a feeble trick has been played upon him, just as in so many 
of O. Henry’s stories, and that James has ignored what few possi- 
bilities are implicit in the material. The strange in life had a strong 
fascination for him, and perhaps the situation of “A Problem” 
might lend itself to analysis of the effect of a sense of impending 
fate, as in “The Beast in the Jungle.” In “A Problem,” however, 
all is mechanically maneuvered; the characters are mere names in 
whose fortunes, foretold or unfolded, we never become interested. 
Their past and their environment scarcely exist. There is nothing 
to give depth or perspective to their experience, as even the dim 
background of the Civil War does for Lieutenant Ford and Eliza- 
beth in “The Story of a Year.” 

In contrast to “A Problem,” four stories are more clearly Jame- 
sian in design and intent. Of these perhaps the best is “The Story 
of a Masterpiece.” It is a long story, forming two installments in 
the Galaxy of 1868. Relationships emerge slowly and indirectly, 
and they focus on a problem of judgment rather than external 

12 P, 704. 13 p, 705. 1P, 706, 
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action. Briefly, it is the story of John Lennox, a wealthy widower, 
who at thirty-five becomes engaged to Marian Everett. Through a 
friend he meets a young artist named Baxter and asks him to paint 
Marian’s portrait. Baxter has met Marian in Europe some years 
earlier, and it turns out that he had then been in love with her, 
learned of her flirtation with someone else, and broken off with 
her. In his portrait he paints the shallow character he had long 
known. Lennox, admiring the skill of the portrait, is troubled 
about its meaning. “Was she a creature without faith and without 
conscience? What else was the meaning of that horrible blankness 
and deadness that quenched the light in her eyes and stole away the 
smile from her lips?”** Lennox discusses the picture with both 
Baxter and Marian and even consents to its public exhibition. Fi- 
nally he is convinced of its truth, and as James puts it, “His love was 
dead.”*® When the portrait is delivered to him, the day before his 
marriage, he slashes it to pieces. This, according to James, “af- 
forded him an immense relief’’" But he married the flirtatious 
Marian, just the same. In this narrative there is much of the recog- 
nizable James. Here is the interest in art, the background of Euro- 
pean travel, the shallow woman as a social type contrasted with the 
man of taste, the recognition of reality as the point and climax of 
the story. The rather melodramatic portrait-slashing even appears 
again twenty years later in the better known story “The Liar,” as 
the climax of a different sort of revelation. Though dated in style 
and less luminous than his later, greater stories, “The Story of a 
Masterpiece” is worth reading. Like “The Story of a Year,” it is 
serious and adult in its fictional approach. 

Yet “Osborne’s Revenge,” published in the same year (1869), 
seems confused and inept. Philip Osborne is much concerned over 
the suicide of his close friend, Robert Graham, brought on by dis- 
appointment in love. Believing the girl, Henrietta Congreve, to 
blame, Osborne goes to Newport in the hope of meeting her and 
making clear to her the consequences of her heartless ways. With 
James’s help he easily manages to meet Henrietta, and finds her 
very charming, but she will not listen to any discussion of Robert 
Graham. Hoping to teach her a lesson by making her fall in love 
with him, Osborne himself becomes the hopeless suitor. In the 
end it turns out that Henrietta had never encouraged Graham; in 

16 P, 135. 18 D, 142. TP. 143. 
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fact, she had discouraged him and so was really blameless. In this 
story James seems anxious to increase the amount of action or com- 
plication in his story. As a result, especially at the end, the narrative 
seems crowded and unconvincing. Henrietta is a recognizable 
Jamesian heroine: “There was in her coquetry something serious 
and exalted. It was an intellectual joy.** And there is an occa- 
sional flash of Jamesian wit. In a minor episode Osborne talks with 
Mr. Stone, a young parson who has just been discussing theology 
with Henrietta: ““You differed then?’ said Philip. ‘Oh, said Mr. 
Stone, with charming naivete, ‘I didn’t differ. It was she.”*? But 
the general effect of the story is weak and amateurish. 

“My Friend Bingham” and “Crawford’s Consistency” are shorter 
and slighter pieces. Realistic in approach, through a speaker’s at- 
tempt to give a restrained account of a friend’s experience, both 
stories deal with incidents so exceptional that they are unconvincing. 
Neither Bingham nor Crawford is a really credible person—in the 
sense that Lennox and Lieutenant Ford are credible. And neither 
Bingham’s nor Crawford’s experience leads to any observation of 
importance. Bingham is, so he thinks, a confirmed bachelor. While 
out hunting, he accidentally kills a little boy. He extends what 
comfort he can to the boy’s widowed mother and eventually marries 
her. Though barely conceivable as an episode in a long narrative, 
this sequence of action is too brief to develop the qualities of char- 
acter introduced as central in Bingham: 


George Bingham had been born and bred among people for whom, as he 
grew to manhood, he learned to entertain a most generous contempt,— 
people in whom the hereditary possession of a large property—for he 
assured me that the facts stood in the relation of cause and effect—had 
extinguished all intelligent purpose and principle.... Bingham was par 
excellence a moralist, a man of sentiment. I know—he knew himself— 
that, in this busy Western world, this character represents no recognized 
avocation,?° 


Crawford is another thoughtful bachelor. At twenty-seven he be- 
comes engaged to Elizabeth Ingram, whose parents later break off 
the engagement to make way for a better match. Crawford then 
marries a coarse girl, the daughter of a boardinghouse landlady. 
Crawford’s wife cares only for his money, despises him when he 
loses it, takes to drink, and finally dies. “I cannot say,” says his 

18 P, 18, 10 P, r9. 20 Op. cit, pp. 346-347. 
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friend at the end of the story, “that this event restored his equa- 
nimity, for the excellent reason that to the eyes of the world—and 
my most searching ones—he had never lost it.” As in “A Prob- 
lem,” there is a mechanical development of the material. The form 
of speaker-testimony gives a kind of case-history tone, but nothing 
emerges beyond the platitude that people are certainly queer. 

The three remaining uncollected pieces are technically not stories, 
but “farces” or conversation pieces similar to those written by 
Howells. They look forward in a minor way to James’s experiments 
with the drama in the 1890’s, but when composed they were prob- 
ably thought of as exercises in the use of dialogue to develop a story. 
All three were published between 1869 and 1872. Of the three, the 
first is, surprisingly, the best. “Pyramus and Thisbe” is a single 
scene in the room of Catherine West, a music teacher. Stephen 
Young, a journalist living in the same building, calls to leave some 
flowers that have been sent to his room by mistake. It is made 
clear that each finds the other an annoying neighbor, and each 
thinks the other should move. After Stephen leaves, Catherine dis- 
covers a package of his abominable tobacco—also conveniently mis- 
sent—and recalls him. Meanwhile he has just learned that the 
building has been sold and that they will both have to move. He 
stays for tea, and they inevitably decide to hunt for a home cvogether. 
Against this very artificial sequence of events, James manages to 
contrive some pleasing and natural dialogue. Catherine West is 
Daisy Miller in the making, and Stephen is Giles Winterbourne. 
Granting the limitations of the form and the dated archness in 
developing the situation, it is hard to see why Miss Kelley calls this 
piece “crude.”** James seems to be much more at ease here than in 
“Osborne’s Revenge.” 

“Crude,” however, can fairly be applied to the other two farces, 
each of which introduces too many characters and complications. 
In “Still Waters,” Felix the artist is oblivious of the fact that Emma 
is in love with him, until Horace points this out. Felix promptly 
declares himself and is tentatively accepted by Emma. When, how- 
ever, she learns that Horace has sacrificed his own hopes that she 
may be happy, she appears to renounce the sophisticated Felix. This 
preposterous story is made even more preposterous by at least 
‘twenty-eight asides of the most melodramatic character. Says Hor- 
al Op, cit., p. 584. 323 Op. cit, p. 112 n. 
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ace as he sees neglected Emma weeping over Felix’s neglect: “Tears? 
Poor wounded heart—but can 7 touch it?”** It would be pleasant 
to think that James wrote this as a burlesque. At any rate, it is 
satisfying to know that he got no money for it. The piece appeared 
in that journalistic curiosity, the Balloon Post, a benefit publication 
of six numbers issued during the Boston fair to raise money for the 
destitute of the Franco-Prussian War. 


“A Change of Heart” also treats a supposedly serious situation. 
Martha, jilted and defrauded by Pepperel, has become a servant in 
the house of Margaret, whom Pepperel is now courting. The law- 
yer of Margaret’s family arrives to try to prevent the match between 
Margaret and Pepperel. She resents the interference. The lawyer 
learns Martha’s story and falls in love with her. The proud Mar- 
garet is left to her fate with Pepperel. Though not quite so awk- 
ward as “Still Waters,” this piece is also hurried and melodramatic, 
devoid of characterization, and thoroughly sentimental in tone. The 
piece does no credit to James, or to Howells and his Adantic 
Monthly staff, who published it. 

In all eight of these uncollected stories, then, we see a relative 
poverty of characters and situations of real interest. The best of 
them, “The Story of a Masterpiece,” achieves some distinction 
through its background of Europe and the artistic problem of por- 
trait painting. In the other stories there is a sense of characters in a 
vacuum—no outreach into the currents of American life of the 
1860's and early seventies. The promise of James’s first story is not 
fulfilled. 

Let us now look briefly at the other work of James’s apprentice- 
ship, the period of 1865 to 1876. It was for him a period of ceaseless 
literary activity. Besides the two early novels, Watch and Ward” 


23 Op. cit., p. 8. 

*4 Edited by Susan Hale, a younger sister of Edward Everett Hale, the Balloon Post 
contained a miscellany of fiction, verse, and chatter. The periodical seems to have taken 
its name from a French publication of the same period. The six numbers appeared on 
April 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 17, 1871. Among contributions are “Some Traits of a Good 
Brisk Day,” by Howells, and a song, “Penelope,” with words by Bret Harte. Bibliographies 
of James, Howells, and Harte cite the periodical. Apparently because of its ephemeral 
nature, the Balloon Post is omitted from the Union List of Serials and the Supplement; 
and it is not treated by F. L. Mott in his History of American Magazines. A file of this 
publication is in the Bret Harte Collection of the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library 
of Los Angeles. 

2: Henry James referred to Roderick Hudson as his “first” novel (Preface to the New 
York Edition, Vol. I). Watch and Ward, however, was serialized in the Atlantic Monthly, 
Aug.-Dec., 1871, and published in book form in 1878. Roderick Hudson was serialized in 
the same magazine, Jan.-Dec., 1875, and appeared in book form in 1876. 
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and Roderick Hudson, and nearly two hundred and fifty reviews 
and sketches, James published a total of thirty-one stories. Of the 
stories only three find a place in the New York Edition: “A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,” “The Madonna of the Future,” and “Madame de - 
Mauves.”** Ten others were republished in various collections of 
stories assembled by James?’ and hence included in the 1921 “com- 
plete” edition. Ten more, including “The Story of a Year,” al- 
ready discussed, have been reprinted by others since James’s death.?® 

Surveying all thirty-one of these stories, we notice that though 
the majority of them deal with American themes, only the first story 
does so successfully. On the other hand, the dozen stories that are 
set in Europe are all moderately successful, and two or three are 
excellent. 

Besides those already discussed, nine of James’s early pieces deal 
with American life. Of these a few have promising situations: 
“Poor Richard,” the story of a poor young man who falls in love 
with a young heiress during the Civil War; “A Most Extraordinary 
Case,” the story of a wounded Union officer taken to the estate of 
a distant cousin to convalesce, where he experiences an unhappy 
love affair; “Guest’s Confession,” the story of a man forced to con- 
fess fraudulent business dealings, and later resenting the love affair 
between his daughter and the narrator, who knows his secret. Yet 
none of these stories is a very successful or convincing revelation of 
character, and all have more than a touch of conventional sentiment. 
“A Day of Days” develops a romantic meeting very deftly, but in 
deliberately avoiding the conventional ending James leaves it a mere 
sketch. “The Landscape Painter,” a diary story, has an ironic twist: 
the wealthy artist keeps his wealth a secret and woos the sea captain’s 
daughter, only to find that she accepted him precisely because she 


"° Vol. XIN. These stories originally appeared in the Atlantic Monthly, XXVII, 352- 
371, 478-499 (March-April, 1871); Atlantic Monthly, XXXI, 276-297 (March, 1873); and 
the Galaxy, XVII, 216-233, 354-374 (Feb.-March, 1874). 

3° These are: “A Landscape Painter,” Atlantic Monthly, XVII, 182-202 (Feb., 1866); 
“A Day of Days,” Galaxy, I, 298-312 (June 15, 1866); “Poor Richard,” Atlantic Monthly, 
XIX, 694-706, XX, 32-42, 166-178 (June-Aug., 1867); “The Romance of Certain Old 
Clothes,” Atlantic Monthly, XXI, 209-220 (Feb., 1868); “A Most Extraordinary Case,” 
Atlantic Monthly, XXI, 461-485 (April, 1868); “A Light Man,” Galaxy, VIII, 49-68 (July, 
1869); “Master Eustace,” Galaxy, XII, $95-612 (Nov., 1871); “The Last of the Valerii,” 
Atlantic Monthly, XXXII, 69-85 (Jan, 1874); “Eugene Pickering,” Atlantic Monthly 
XXXIV, 397-410, 513-526 (Oct.-Nov., 1874); “Benvolio,” Galaxy, XX, 209-235' (Aug. 
1875). 

98 See above, n. 6. 
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had found out about his wealth. “Professor Fargo” is also an ironic 
analysis of a successful sham, a traveling spiritualist. Three stories 
are only nominally American. “De Grey: A Romance,” deals with 
a family curse, and “A Romance of Certain Old Clothes” is a story 
of jealous sisters ending in a ghostly murder; both could as well 
have been set in England. “Master Eustace” tells of a spoiled boy 
who comes home to oppose his widowed mother’s remarriage; it 
likewise seems foreign in mood and motivation. “The Ghostly 
Rental,” only recently reprinted in Ghostly Tales, is a Hawthorn- 
esque tale set in the countryside near Cambridge. A student at the 
Theological Seminary becomes acquainted with an old man who 
believes he receives quarterly rental on his old home from the ghost 
of the daughter he wronged years earlier. The student learns that 
the ghost is really the old man’s daughter, who has chosen this 
fantastic way of helping her father in his old age. But this explana- 
tion is blurred by the appearance of the father’s ghost. He has died 
during the interview of the daughter and the student. Such a story, 
though effective in some passages, disappoints as a whole. The 
analytical mood of the speaker, rather in key with James’s later 
first-person stories, is not concerned with motive and character in 
any searching way. In all of these, as in the uncollected stories 
more carefully analyzed above, there is a search for mere oddity, a 
reliance on forced situations, a thinness of idea that is disappointing. 

Of the stories from 1869 on, the dozen which deal with Europe 
reflect the exuberance of James’s two trips abroad in 1869-1870 and 
1872-1874. Though fault may be found with these stories, they have 
as a group a much more positive quality than the American stories 
thus far discussed. One feels that James enjoyed writing them, 
partly for the sheer pleasure of describing European settings. “At 
Isella,” for example, begins with a two-page description of the ap- 
proach to Italy through the Alps: 


As I mounted higher, the light flung its dazzling presence on all things. 
The air stood still to take it; the green glittered within the green, the blue 
burned beyond it; the dew on the forests gathered to dry into massive 
crystals, and beyond the brilliant void of space the clear snow-fields stood 
out like planes of marble inserted in a field of lapis-lazuli.*® 


“Traveling Companions” similarly makes room for descriptions of 
the Milan Cathedral, of Leonardo’s “Last Supper,” and of Titian’s 


79 Op. cit, p. 244. 
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“Sacred and Profane Love.” Against such backgrounds James has 
great zest for exploring odd characters like “The Last of the Va- 
leri,” a young Roman whose pagan sympathies lead him to per- 
form sacrifices before a newly disinterred statue of Juno; “Benvolio,” 
the whimsical gentleman who cannot make up his mind between 
scholarship and poetry, or between the two diverse women who 
attract him; “Adina,” the American girl who breaks her conven- 
tional engagement to marry an Italian farm boy; and Eugene 
Pickering, the inexperienced young man who learns about women— 
in mild Jamesian fashion—from Madame Blumenthal. Several 
stories go beyond the picturesque to something more analytical. In 
“A Light Man” James poses the problem of two friends who become 
rivals for an old man’s inheritance. In “A Sweetheart of M. Briseux” 
there is the contrast between the academic artist of no talent and the 
inspired genius who painted a girl’s portrait so well that she threw 
over the inferior artist. “Gabrielle de Bergerac,” one of James’s few 
experiments in historical romance, evokes the struggle of a poor 
tutor for the ward of the household in the days just before the 
French Revolution. The stories which James admitted to the New 
York Edition—“The Passionate Pilgrim,” “The Madonna of the 
Future,” and “Madame de Mauves”—are no doubt the best of these 
dozen stories, but even the weaker European stories are better than 
those with an American setting. 

Why this should be so remains a puzzle. It is not a matter of 
skill, for two of James’s weakest American stories—“Crawford’s 
Consistency” and “Ghostly Rental”—appeared in 1876, at the very 
end of the period we have been considering. It is possible, of course, 
that they may have been written earlier.°° Perhaps James’s relative 
failure resulted from the family residence abroad during his youth 
and the family aloofness from the general currents of American 
life. Yet the autobiographical volumes and his letters show deep 
attachment to America and Americans and make this-a difficult 


°° James’s letters contain few clues to the composition of his early stories. Lubbock 
published no letters before 1869 and only fourteen between 1869 and 1877 (The Letters 
of Henry James, New York, 1920). Some forty additional letters for this early period have 
now been published—to John La Farge, Whitelaw Reid, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and to 
various members of the James family. These letters, like those in Lubbock, supply little 
information on the early stories. The first of his recently published notebooks is dated 
1878 (The Notebooks of Henry James, New York, 1947). The autobiographical volumes 
covering his youth (4 Small Boy and Others, New York, 1913, and Notes of a Son and 
Brother, New York, 1914) are likewise of little help. 
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theory to accept. Some of James’s deepest experiences remained 
unavailable for fiction—the Civil War, for instance, which through 
the active service of his two younger brothers was a vital concern. 
In fact the unusually congenial family life in which Henry James 
grew up, so tenderly dominant in his letters and autobiography, 
finds curiously little direct expression in his fiction. Whatever the 
explanation may be, the fact is clear. A review of his uncollected 
stories, all dealing with America, and of his other short fiction 
between 1865 and 1876, shows clearly that long and varied experi- 
ment with American situations led to very limited success. On the 
other hand, the dozen stories of European background between 1869 
and 1876 led to much more substantial development of his creative 
powers. It was natural enough, therefore, that James resolved in 
1875 to live permanently in Europe. 

It may be asked whether the eight uncollected stories of James 
should be reprinted. I should say no—at least until a new and really 
complete edition may be possible. The uncollected stories contain 
nothing that would enhance James’s reputation, and students can 
consult them in the files. Those who read them there, however, 
will find a small gleam of essential light on the career of America’s 
greatest literary expatriate. 
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SOME BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE 
~~ SHORT STORIES OF HENRY JAMES 


ALFRED R. FERGUSON 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


HE EXCELLENT bibliography of LeRoy Phillips! failed to 
list a first- appearance in a periodical for only twenty-one of 
James’s one hundred and thirty-two novelettes and tales.” Of the 
stories for which no provenance in the magazines could be estab- 
lished, some were described as unpublished prior to their printing 
in book form, and some were referred to as having been published 
originally in unidentified magazines. Since the date of Phillips’s 
volume bibliographical information concerning nine of James’s tales 
has been discovered by Edna Kenton,* by R. L. Wolff,* and by F. O. 
Matthiessen and K. B. Murdock in their recent edition of The Note- 
books of Henry James.® At present, therefore, a record of publica- 
tion in the periodicals is lacking for-only twelve of James’s shorter 
fictions. 
On the basis of James’s own comments it seems probable that 
no identification with the magazines need be expected for nine of 
these stories. The history of “The Altar of the Dead,” first of 


James’s short stories to find no hospitality in the magazines, hints 


at the treatment accorded to the rest of the nine. Forming a part 
of the volume Terminations (1895), “The Altar of the Dead” had, 
as James recalled sadly, “vainly been ‘hawked about,’ knocking in 
the world of magazines, at half a dozen editorial doors impenetrably 


closed to it”? “The Beast in the Jungle” (The Better Sort, 1903), 


* A Bibliography of the Writings of Henry James (New York, 1930). 

21I have excluded from this count farces, plays unpublished in fictional form, ‘and sixteen 
novels, including the early Watch and Ward and The Sacred Fount, 

3 “Some Bibliographical Notes on Henry James,” Hound and Horn, VIL, 535, 540 
(April-June, 1934). Miss Kenton identified the first publication of ““Georgina’s Reasons,” 
“Pandora,” and “Paste.” 

“The Genesis of The Turn of the Screw,” American Literature, XI, 1-8 (March,, 
1941). This article establishes the first appearance of “Sir Edmund Orme.” 

5 New York, 1947, pp. 94; 105, 120, 235, and 266. Bibliographical data appear here 
for five of James’s stories: “Greville Fane,” “The Real Thing,” “Owen Wingrave,” ‘Fhe 
Given Case,” and “The Real Right Thing.” It may be noted that “The Given Case,” for 
which the Notebooks (p. 235) cite a first appearance in Collier's Weekly, Dec. 31, 1898, 
and Jan. 7, 1899, had a second magazine publication in Black and White, XVII, 302-304, 
334-336 (March 11 and 18, 1899). 

"The Novels and Tales of Henry James, New York Edition [1907-1917], Preface, 
XVII, v. 
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which formed a companion piece to “The Altar of the Dead” in 
the New York edition so carefully selected by James, was also unac- 
ceptable to magazine editors and was destined, in its author’s phrase, 
“first to see the light in a volume of miscellanies.”” 

Three other tales, listed by Phillips as printed first in The Soft 
Side (1g00),° were also stories of a period when James’s work was 
proving unpalatable to the editorial taste. James himself praised 
both “The Abasement of the Northmores” and “The Tree of 
Knowledge” as highly successful examples of artistic compression, 
but at the same time he confessed ruefully that their triumph “was 
in the event to avail them little—since they were to find nowhere, 
the unfortunates, hospitality and the reward of their effort.”® The 
failure of these two stories and that of their companion piece, “The 
Third Person,” to obtain periodical publication discouraged James. 
Although he had written “The Third Person” expressly for sale to 
the Atlantic Monthly, he decided that his tale would not sell there 
and was too long to sell elsewhere? Hence he told Pinker, his 
literary agent, that all three of the above-mentioned tales were to 
be reserved for their first appearance in The Soft Side ™ 

The four other works of fiction which seemingly were unaccept- 
able to the magazines were In the Cage (1898), “Covering End” 
(The Two Magics, 1898), and two stories first printed in The Better 
Sort (1903), “The Papers” and “The Birthplace.” All were long, 
novelettes rather than short stories. In the Cage was so lengthy 
that it was produced simultaneously as a book in England and 
America..* “Covering End” was a play rewritten as a novelette 
and included with “The Turn of the Screw” in a volume because, 
as James confessed, “I had simply to make up a deficit and take a 
small revanche.... I couldn’t wholly waste my labour.”** James 
spoke of both “The Papers” and “The Birthplace” as stories written 
to supplement his volume The Better Sort, and he informed his lit- 

7 Ibid., p. ix. 


10° MS letter to J. B. Pinker, fan: 2, robe: Yale University Library. All letters from 
James to J. B. Pinker herein cited are used by courtesy of the = University Library and 
will be referred to hereafter as Letters to Pinker (Y). 

1 Idem. 

13 Chicago and New York: Herbert S. Stone and Co.; London: Duckworth and Co., 
1898. 

13 The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), I, 299. To H. G. 
Wells, Dec. 9, 1898. 
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erary agent that he had sent them direttly to the publishers of his 
projected book without offering them for sale in the periodicals.” 
Moreover, speaking of “The Birthplace” in a preface, James recalled 
that the novelette had been composed “with a confidence unchilled 
by the certainty that it would nowhere, at the best (a prevision not 
falsified) find ‘acceptance. ”!? Long stories were hard to sell, as 
James knew to his sorrow. An entry from his Notebooks some- 
what earlier emphasizes his awareness of the difficulty: 


Would the little idea . . . be feasible in 5000 words? It would be worth 
trying—for I seem to see that I shall never do it in any other way.... 
DO THESE IN 5000 AT WHATEVER COST. IT Is ONLY THE MUTILATED, the indi- 
cated thing that ts feasible. 2° 


Besides the nine stories which seem to have had no initial pub- 
lication in the magazines and the nine stories whose original ap- 
pearance has been identified in recent years, three tales remain on 
the list of James’s fictions for which the bibliographers have not 
yet established a periodical provenance. For “The Visits,” “The 
Special Type,” and “The Story in It,” facts of first publication are 
now available to complete the record of James’s contributions to the 
periodicals, 

“The Visits,” written while James was devoting himself assidu- 
ously to the theater, was composed at least six years before he turned 
over the management of his literary affairs to Pinker*” and is, there- 
fore, not mentioned in their correspondence. According to Phillips 
the tale was first published in a short story collection of 1893, The 
Private Life; Lord Beaupre; The Visits? The Notebooks of Henry 
James, which refers to “The Visits” only in a footnote,’® assigns the 
story a publication date of 1892 but offers no record of its appear- 
ance prior to its inclusion in the volume of 1893. The date given 
by the Notebooks is, however, accurate, for the tale appeared in 


74 Letters to Pinker (Y), Nov. 13, 1902. 2° New York Edition, Preface, XVII, xii. 

*° The Notebooks, p. 274, entry for February 15, 1899. Capitals and italics are James's, 
representing respectively multiple and single underlinings for emphasis. 

* Pinker became James’s literary agent early in 1898 when James was still suffering 
from the poor reception of What Maisie Knew. Recalling his state of mind at that time, 
James told Pinker that he had been then going through a period of such “abject depression 
on my part, as to disposing of my work, that I scarce cared what I did with it.... You 
came in—after that ‘Maisie’ time—none too soon to save my life.” See Letters to Pinker 
(Y), March 27, 1906. 

*8 A Bibliography of the Writings of Henry James, p. 41. 

19 See Preface, p. ix n. 1. 
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Black and White under the title of “The Visit” in the issue for 
May 28, 1892 (pp. 696-700).”° 

The history of the composition and publication of “The Special 
Type” can be recovered more completely than that of “The Visits.” 
Assigned both by Phillips and by the editors of the notebooks to a 
first printing in The Better Sort (1903), the story was conceived 
in germ in 1895, occupied James’s attention sporadically until 1899,” 
and on December 24 of that year was sent to Pinker for sale. In an 
accompanying letter James informed his agent that here was a 
theme which had expanded beyond its salable limit of five thousand 
words. Yet he was proud of his finished material and remarked: 


This thing—“The Special Type”—happens to be one of the very best 
short tales I’ve ever written: the best, in fact, I think, of any equally 
brief.?8 


In spite of his own enthusiasm, he found the sale of his story di- 
cult” and excluded it from his collected edition. “The Special 
Type” was not, however, neglected by publishers until its inclusion 
in The Better Sort. Sold after some delay to Collier’s Weekly, it 
appeared in that magazine on June 16, 1900 (XXV, 10-14). 

In spite of James’s statement that “The Story in It” was pub- 
lished in a periodical,?° no record of its appearance has yet been 
established, and the author’s tantalizing vagueness has merely pro- 
vided a puzzle for bibliographers. In a preface James discussed the 
origins of his story briefly and, as we discover, not altogether ac- 
curately: 


What I definitely recall of the history of this tolerably recent production 
is that, even after I had exerted a ferocious and far from fruitless in- 
genuity to keep it from becoming a nouvelle . .. it still haunted, a grace- 
less beggar, for a couple of years, the cold avenues of publicity; till finally 
an old acquaintance, about “to start a magazine,” begged it in turn of me 


2 For further information concerning Black and White, see Wolff, op. cit., pp. 6-7 
n. 22. 

22 See A Bibliography of the Writings of Henry James, p. 58, and The Notebooks of 
Henry James, p. 232. 

22 For the development sf the idea of “The Special Type,” see The Notebooks, pp. 232- 
233, 265, 267, 288, 292. 

75 Letters to Pinker (Y), Sept. 24, 1899. 

It was not sold until early June, 1900, and then to an American magazine rather 
than to the Anglo-Saxon Review, where James had hoped to place the story. See Letters 
to Pinker (Y), Sept. 24, 1899, and June 7, 1900, 

25 See New York Edition, Preface, XVIII, xxii. 
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and published it (1903) at no cost to himself but the cost of his confidence, 
in that first number which was in the event, if I mistake not, to prove 
only one of a pair. I like perhaps “morbidly” to think that the Story in it 
may. have been more than the magazine could carry.?® 


We know from James’s notebooks that he did labor “ferociously” 
over his idea, the germ of which he referred to in May, 1898, as 
“Lihonnete femme wa pas de roman—beautiful little literary (?) 
subject to work out in short tale.”°* Six months later he returned 
to the theme, deciding that he “must worry something out... . 
There is something in it,” and drawing up a synopsis for later con- 
sideration.” At last, in February, 1900, James finished his story, 
sent it off to his literary agent,’® and then waited vainly for a pur- 
chaser until late in the fall of 1901.°° 

Up to this point James’s recollections accord with the facts, but 
two later errors in his prefatory account have led his bibliographers 
astray. “The Story in It” actually appeared in 1902 rather than in 
1903 and in a periodical which ran from 1899 through 1902 rather 
than in a fugitive magazine of two numbers. An unpublished letter 
supplies the information lacking in the preface and offers us the clue 
to the provenance of the story and to its date of publication. On 
November 6, rgor, James sent Pinker a heated diatribe against the 
timidity of ordinary editors who had so unanimously refused “The 
Story in It”: 


J understand now (I wonder I ever blinked it,) the difficulty—the amiable 
freedom of the subject, and the extremely unamiable & otherwise abject 
prudery of the usual Anglo-Saxon Editor. I feel that the difficulty will 
be permanent, and if you haven't very lately lodged the thing somewhere 
I am moved to ask you to let me sacrifice it on the altar of sentiment— 
that is of compassion (&, a little of gratitude,) to the afflicted Ortmans, 
who, so long as he was not afflicted, treated me honourably enough—came 
to me for a contribution to his rst number & paid me very decently for it, 
paid me again my price for a second story at a time when the waters must 
have been closing over him, and banquetted me (& others) with fatal 
luxury at the Savoy! I think it’s better, that the tale, moreover, should at 

3° Idem. 

27 The Notebooks of Henry James, p. 267, entry for May 8, 1898. 

28 bid., pp. 275-276, entry for Feb. 15, 1899. 

2 See Letters to Pinker (Y), Feb. 27, 1900. 

3° See ibid., Nov. 6, 1901. One attempt to place “The Story in It” is described in 


Letters to Pinker (Y), June 30, 1900. Then james urged his agent to open negotiations 
with Collier’s Weekly, although he felt that his tale was “worthy, truly, of a better fate.” 
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last be printed & read than await some impossibly brave editor who will 
never turn up.’1 


James here identifies the “old acquaintance” of his preface as 
Fernand Ortmans, editor of the Cosmopolis during its brief exist- 
ence from 1896 through 1898.°* In the first two issues of this maga- 
zine, Ortmans had printed: James’s “The Figure in the Carpet”; and 
two years later, as James recalled, he had published “John Delavoy” 
at a time when the periodical was beginning to fail.” He was more 
than a mere business acquaintance, for in 1896 he had banqueted 
James and Paul Bourget at the Savoy.** After the cessation of 
the Cosmopolis he had founded another monthly, the Anglo- 
American Magazine, which ran from 1899 through 1902.°° Perhaps, 
as James imagined, “The Story in It” was more than this venture 
of Ortmans’s could carry. In any case, the periodical did fail in the 
year of the tale’s publication; but in the meantime, in January, 1902, 
the Anglo-American Magazine had printed “The Story in It.”** 

Thus, of James’s twenty-one shorter. fictions for which no maga- 
zine publication was- established by Phillips, it is clear that only 
nine failed to obtain for their author the benefits of a first appear- 
_ ance in magazine form. 


31 Letters to Pinker (Y). 
83 See Union List of Serials in the Libraries of the United States and Canada, ed. Wini- 
‘fred Gregory (New York, 1927), p, 787. The magazine appeared in twelve volumes with 
three monthly numbers to each volume. 
= "8 James’s stories appeared respectively in the issues for Jan., Feb., 1896, and Jan., Feb., 

1898. ` 

** See Letters to Pinker (Y), Nov. 6, 1901, and The Letters of Henry James, I, 247. 

85 See Union List of Serials, p, 245. The magazine appeared in eight volumes with six 
monthly numbers.to a volume. ei aa files may be-found in the New York Public 
Library 

2 In Volume VII, no. 1, pp. 1-13. 
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EMERSON’S DEBT TO THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 


J. RUSSELL ROBERTS 
Pacific University 


EW PEOPLE have read more widely and more sympathetically 

the thought of seventeenth-century Englishmen than did Emer- 
son. He regarded it as the great store of English idealism as re- 
vealed to men searching the infinite. As they searched it, so did 
Emerson. For Emerson, like Bacon, Selden, Milton, and their con- 
temporaries, was a restless intellect “bursting the narrow boundaries 
of antique speculation.”* In the books of this age he found the 
“genial miraculous force”? that is the inspiration of those who seek 
knowledge intuitively. 

Although this “genial miraculous force” is apprehended only 
mystically and its meaning is therefore elusive, its interpretation is 
essential if we are to assess Emerson’s debt to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Perhaps we shall come nearest to grasping its true meaning to 
Emerson if we regard it as a force or stimulus which produced for 
him a certain peace of mind in which body and soul are reconciled 
by perceptions of the miracle of man’s being and the oneness of 
man with the universe. He treasured these perceptions whether they 
‘came to him from his personal experience or vicariously from books. 

“The fall of snowflakes in a still air, . . . the blowing of sleet 
over a wide sheet of water, .. . the musical steaming odorous 
southwind, . . . the crackling and spurting of hemlock in the 
flames” evoked the “music and pictures of the most ancient reli- 
gion,” and the peace of mind that was Emerson’s joy, his source of 
power, and well-being.® 

Emerson did not arrive at this peace of mind by an easy road. 
Like many of his contemporaries, the materialism of the empirical 
philosophers was a challenge to his faith in himself and in a moral 


1 Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1909), Il, 278. Professor F. O. Mat- 
thiessen, who analyzes relationships and contributions of the seventeenth century to Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and Melville, in American Renaissance (New York, 1941), says, “Emerson 
knew that each age turns to particular authors of the past, not because of the authors but 
because of its own needs and preoccupations that those authors help make articulate” 
{p. ror). 

2 The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1903), XII, 309. 

* Emerson, The Uncollected Writings (New York, 1912), p. 5. 
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universe. To meet this challenge he had to achieve his own eman- 
cipation from the strictures of Christian dogma by learning that he 
could believe in an omnipresent God without believing in miracles.* 
How did Emerson’s study of seventeenth-century ideas share in this 
evolution of his thought? 

The earliest of his journals and letters show him paraphrasing 
quotations, pondering concepts of Bacon and Milton, imitating the 
verse of Jonson, and Herbert, and Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
examination of this record reveals an intellectual growth indebted 
to the seventeenth century for sympathies and discernments. It is 
a record of an arduous shaping of a mind meeting the empiricist’s 
challenge with an idealist’s sense of values. With the sympathies 
and discernments reinforced from seventeenth-century English 
thought, Emerson learried to answer Locke and Hume. That he 
knew Plato and learned that Coleridge spoke his thought is not to 
be doubted, but he found Plato best exemplified in Cudworth and 
Henry More. And by 1829 Bacon, Milton, and Newton had chan- 
neled his thought parallel to that of Coleridge. 

The sympathies and discernments here referred to represent dif- 
fering aspects of his indebtedness to the seventeenth century. From 
his undergraduate years on throughout his life he expressed a wide 
range of sympathies with men of that period; he could feel the piety 
of Herbert and Jeremy Taylor; he could feel the lyrical richness of 
Jonson and Herrick, and he could feel the dedicated ambition of 
Milton. Besides these sympathies, Emerson found discernments 
among the minds of these men which enlightened his own concepts 
of God, nature, and the soul of man. These insights were in the 
form, not of religious disputation, but of overtones of affirmation 
gathered from Anglican, Puritan, Quaker, and secular sources; and 
as his mind integrated them, they became a powerful liberating 
force freeing him from the narrow limits of dogma. 

In 1850 when he looked back over all his reading he judged it 
by these tests: “What is the state of mind he leaves me in? and, 
What does he add?” Then he names the men who have fulfilled 
the tests for him: Plato, Shakespeare, Plutarch, Montaigne, Sweden- 
borg, Goethe, Chaucer, Donne, Herbert, Bacon. “Wordsworth al- 
most alone in his times belongs to the giving, adding class, and 


* See Young Emerson Speaks, ed. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr. (Boston, 1938), 
pp. 239 f. 
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Coleridge ‘also has been a benefactor.” In the next paragraph he 
continues: 

How wanting in ideas! How ill the whole printed ethics and religion, 
now, would compare with books, in the same department, of Hooker, 
Donne, Herbert, Taylor, John Smith, Henry More! As ill would the 
Tribune verses or the London Athenaeum, or Fraser's Magazine verses, 
compare with Donne, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher. 


‘Three years later, when evaluating the attainments of English 
genius, he could find “no finer imaginings” than Shakespeare’s, “no 
richer thoughted man than Bacon, no holier than Milton or 
Herbert.’® 

To proceed from this general view of Emerson’s debt to the 
seventeenth century to the examination of his debt to particular 
authors requires a knowledge of his system of pigeonholing. Bacon, 
Milton, and Newton were the great names of the period for him. 
Each made a distinct contribution. Among the minor poets he 
had two favorites, Ben Jonson at the head of the lyric poets and 
George Herbert of the metaphysical. As to the prose writers, 
Emerson sometimes grouped them all as “ethical writers,” meaning 
that they were authors of aphorisms. But some of these prose 
works gave him the “report” directly as did such speculative and 
devotional writers of the period as Cudworth, More, and Taylor, 
while others—historical and biographical writers such as Fuller, 
Wood, Aubrey, Burnet, and the Earl of Clarendon—embodied it 
directly. We therefore need to study four groups of seventeenth- 
century writers: first, the leading authors, Bacon, Milton, and 
Newton; second, minor poets, divided into the two schools repre- 
sented by Ben Jonson and George Herbert respectively; third, the 
devotional writers; and fourth, the historical and biographical 
writers, 

It 

Bacon was a lifelong companion of Emerson’s intellect. Al- 
though Bacon was a “conniver at bribery,” and a “mean slave to 
courts,” Emerson credited him with knowing “passing well what 
was in man, woman and child, what was in books, and what in 
palaces.” He called Bacon “the Aristotle of modern England.”® 

8 Journals, VIII, 126 ff, è Journals, VEI, 360. 


1 Journals, 1, 271 ff. 
"The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson, ed. R. L. Rusk (New York, 1939), Il, 425. 
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In 1821 when Emerson reviewed the history of ethics in a Bow- 
doin Prize Dissertation, he credited Bacon and Descartes with im- 
: parting new meaning to ethical speculation by their advancement 
of the “philosophy of the mind,” and he observed that this philoso- 
phy of the mind was collateral to the study of ethics since “it was 
useless to disclose defects in the culture of the moral powers till the 
knowledge of the mental operations taught how they should be 
amended and regulated.”® He thought that in their zeal to over- 
come the errors of Aristotle, scholars had “proceeded to abolish 
his empire in those departments where it deserved to remain en- 
tire,”?? that is, in ethics. 

The Journals of 1823 show Emerson preoccupied with the discs 
of natural science in the interpretation of the moral purpose of the 
universe. The entries recording his meditations follow the scheme 
of Bacon in the Novum Organum for applying reason to the inter- 
pretation of nature. Emerson, as well as Bacon, was interested in 
discovering “not arguments, but arts; not what agrees with prin- 
ciples, but principles themselves; not probable reasons but plans 
and designs of works.”** Bacon’s concept of Prima Philosophia (a 
| body of learning comprising principles fundamental to all branches 
of science and pointing to the unity of nature) prompted Emerson’s 
ambition to announce the laws of the First Philosophy to the world 
because their enunciation awakens the sense of unity in nature 
and man. As Emerson pondered the meaning of this concept, he 
interpreted it as the science of the mind or the search for the laws 
of consciousness, the ultimate quest of all idealism. “By the First 
Philosophy i is meant the original laws of the mind. It is the science 
of what is, in distinction from what appears.”** This was Emer- 
son’s definition in 1835. 

Bacon’s Prima Philosophia then furnished Emerson a term to 
identify a study of the mystical aspects of consciousness.. He be- 
lieved that the synthesis of the sciences could be accomplished only 
through an understanding of an occult psychology—a transcendental 
science, the science of the mind. He could never reduce the in- 
tellect to a saucepan, that is, to a material object. To Emerson the 
intellect was divine spirit quickening individual men; it was evi- 


? Two Unpublished Essays (New York, 1896), p. 55. 

*° Ibid., p. 49. 

31 The Works of Francis Bacon, ed. Spedding, Ellis, and Heath (Boston, 1857), I, 2174. 
*3 Works, V, 380. See also Journals, WI, 489 ff. 
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dence of the spiritual oneness of all things; consequently, the first 
philosophy, or science of sciences, was to be attained, not by a be- 
havioristic analysis, but by a kind of Platonic research. 

If, according to Emerson, Bacon’s method marked “the influx 
of idealism into England,”** how disturbing Macaulay’s essay on 
Bacon must have been. In Emerson’s, words, “It was a curious 
resuit, in which the civility and religion of England for a thousand 
years ends in denying morals and reducing the intellect to a sauce- 
pan.” The “brilliant Macaulay” expressed the “tone of the English 
governing classes of the day”; hiding his skepticism under the 
“English cant of the practical.” Emerson’s answer to all materialists, 
and. to Macaulay in particular, is a statement of his own belief. 
“The fine arts fall to the ground. Beauty, except as luxurious com- 
modity, does not exist. It is very certain, I may say in passing, that 
if Lord Bacon had been only the ‘sensualist his critic pretends, he 
would never have acquired the fame which now entitles him to 
this patronage. It is because he had imagination, the leisure of the 
spirit, and basked in an element of contemplation out of all modern 
English atmospheric gauges, that he is impressive to the imagina- 
tions of men and has become a potentate not to be ignored. ier 

The appeal of the early scientists for Emerson rested on their 
perception of order in the universe. Newton’s work was the greatest 
example of the ability of the human mind to apprehend this unity 
and reveal its order. Newton’s was a “healthy mind,” and Emerson 
explained that such a mind “lies parallel to the currents of Nature 
and sees things in place, or makes discoveries.” Being responsive 
to the currents of nature, “Newton did not exercise more ingenuity 
but less than another to see the world.” 

This understanding of the function of science was, to Emerson, 
essential to an enlightened faith. If, as he believed, the perception 
of the interaction between spirit and matter was inspired by the 
revelations of science, then the discoveries of Newton enabled him 
to see that “nature is saturated with deity; the particle is saturated 
with the elixir of the Universe.”*® Emerson used Newton’s scien- 
tific discoveries as evidence of a creator creating, an active, divine 
being or essence immanent in nature.” 


18 Works, V, 238. 44 Works, V, 247 ff. 

15 Works, XIL. 33. 7° Journals, VII, 258. 

+t Harry Hayden Clark in “Emerson and Science,” Philological Quarterly, X, 225-260 
(July, 1931), discusses the theological positions of Emerson and Newton. 
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Besides Newton’s Principia, Emerson was drawn to the writings 
of Kenelm Digby, John Evelyn, Robert Boyle, and Robert Hooke, 
among the English. The names of these men as well as those of 
the continental natural philosophers, Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
Descartes, became symbols for that kind of genius that perceives 
universal system. 

Emerson’s belief that scieritific knowledge was unfolded slowly 
through minds responsive to the “currents of nature” reconciled his 
religious faith to the science of his day. The question of the ulti- 
mate goal of science he answered transcendentally: “Whosoever 
shall enunciate the law which necessitates gravitation as a phe- 
nomenon of a larger law, embracing mind and matter, diminishes 
Newton.”28 

II 


At the age of fifteen, Emerson was a student of Milton. A few 
years later in Milton’s The Reason of Church Government he found 
the great poet’s spirit “communing with itself and stretching out 
in its colossal proportions and yearning for the destiny he was ap- 
pointed to fulfill."*® He too yearned to soar “in the high region of 
his fancies, with his garland and singing robes about him,”®® as 
expressed by Milton. 

As Emerson grew older his sympathy with the temperament and 
aspiration of Milton deepened. Shakespeare was a poetic voice, but 
Milton stood erect, a man among men reading “the laws of the 
moral sentiment to the new-born race.”** In Milton’s prose and 
poetry the character of the author was vivid to Emerson; he identi- 
fied Milton’s alter ego with the Adam of Paradise Lost.” 

The occurrence of a Milton in history was in Emerson’s thought 
a miracle. The “chemistry” by which: such a mind was compounded 
was a problem of analysis and synthesis requiring a knowledge of 
English racial stocks and traditions, classical learning, Renaissance 
humanism, and the Hebraic: elements in Puritanism as its com- 
ponents. 


18 Journals, VIII, 102. 2° Journals, I, 71. 

2° Thid., 1, 88. See also The Prose Works of John Milton, ed. J. A. St. John (London, 
1848), II, 477. 

72 Works, XII, 254. Richard C. Pettigrew notes the similarity between the views of. 
Emerson and Milton on the ideal poetic life in “Emerson and Milton,” American Literature, 
Il, 45-59 (March, 1931). 

72 Works, XII, 275: “and when we are fairly in Eden, Adam and Milton are often 
difficult to be separated.” 
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Milton is a good apple on that tree of England. It would be impossible, 
by any chemistry we know, to compound that apple otherwise: it re- 
quired all the tree; and out of a thousand apples, good and bad, this 
specimen apple is at last procured. That is: We have a well-knit, hairy, 
industrious Saxon race, Londoners intent on their trade, steeped in their 
politics; wars of Roses; voyages and trade to the Low Countries, to Spain, 
to Lepanto, to Virginia, and Guiana—all bright with use and strong 
with success. Out of this valid stock choose the validest boy, and in the 
flower of this strength open to him the whole Dorian and Attic beauty 
and the proceeding ripeness of the same in Italy. Give him the very best 
of this Classic beverage . . . he shall see the country and the works of 


Dante, Angelo, and Raffaelle. Well, on the man to whose unpalled 


taste this delicious fountain is opened, add the fury and concentration of 
the Hebraic genius, through the hereditary and already culminated Puri- 
tanism,—and you have Milton, a creation impossible before or again; , 
and all whose graces and whose majesties involve this wonderful com- 
bination;—quite in the course of things once, but not iterated. The drill 
of the regiment, the violence of the pirate and smuggler, the cunning and 
thrift of the haberdasher’s counter, the generosity of the Norman Earl, 
are all essential to the result.24 


` For his information on Milton’s intellectual prowess Emerson 
follows the accounts of Wood, Toland, and Aubrey as well as the 
autobiographical passages in Milton’s prose and verse. He relies 
especially on the Latin poems, “Elegia prima ad Carolum Dio- 
datum,” “Elegia sexta ad Carolum Diodatum,” and “Ad Patrem.” 
From the second book of The Reason of Church Government he 
observes Milton’s sensitiveness to natural beauty and his power of 
language. The essay “Milton,” published in the North American 


_ Review in 1838, points to the scope and thoroughness of Emerson’s 


study. 
The division of the essay treating the spiritual nature of Milton 


-is enriched by Emerson’s intimate knowledge of the whole range 


of the prose and poetry. He quotes from the Apology for Smec- 
tymnuus, the Areopagitica, the Second Defense, and the Tractate on 
Education to show Milton’s moral perfection and his “genius of the 
Christian sanctity” or humility. : 

_ He does not draw on the Christian Doctrine for amplification 
of Milton’s theology. Whereas Dr. William Ellery Channing found 
this work a striking example. of the currency of Unitarianism, 

33 Journals, VII, 213-214. | | 
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Emerson thought of it as “having in itself less attraction than any 
other work of Milton.” But Emerson was interested in essential 
religious experience, the act of worship; he was not interested in 
doctrinal disputation.” 

He was especially moved by Milton’s exaltation of the authority 
of the individual reason as derived from a benevolent creator who 
gave to man the responsibility of freedom of choice. Emerson’s 
“self-reliant” man was equivalent to Milton’s man who was “God’s 
living temple.” Emerson followed Milton’s belief that such a man 
should enjoy civil, religious, literary, and domestic liberty. For 
example, on the question of divorce Emerson said that a person of 
“commanding individualism” such as Cleopatra or Milton was 
justified in “magnifying the exception into a rule.””® 


IV 

Shakespeare provided Emerson with a poetic touchstone; Milton 
gave him an example of poetic dedication. The lyric profusion of 
the secondary poets of Elizabethan and seventeenth-century Eng- . 
land, Jonson, Herbert, Herrick, and their contemporaries, also sùg- 
gested the “great endowment of the spiritual man.” They set 
Emerson to speculating and moved ‘his wonder at himself. In their 
magic words he felt the “longevity of the mind.” He acknowledged 
the genius of Homer, Virgil, Dante, and Tasso; but it was a “pale 
ineffectual fire” when he compared it to the genius of the “Saxon 
lays.” 

In 1836 he studied Ben jonon until he came to the walls of his 
mind and could “describe their invisible circumference.”*"" In 1843, 
when he compared Tennyson and Jonson, he said, “Jonson’s beauty 
is more grateful than Tennyson’s. It is a natural manly grace of a 
robust workman. Ben’s flowers are not in pots at a.city florist’s,. 
arranged on a flowerstand, but he is a countryman. at a harvest- 
home.” This countryman enchanted’ Emerson by his forthrightness 
and the agile grace in his songs, charms, and odes.”* 

Emerson: found Robert Herrick’s merit was the “simplicity and 
manliness of his utterance, and only rarely the weight of his sen-. 
tences.”2° Herrick, like Shakespeare, reminded Emerson of the 
limitations of his own muse. Once, after reading Herrick, he re- 
marked, “I feel how rich is nature. This is the art of poetry,—I 


2 Works, XII, 247. 3 Works, VII, 215. 26 Journals, II, -253 ff. 
31 Journals, IV, 79. *9 Works, XII, 371. 2° Journals, III, 483. 
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seé that here is work and beauty enough to justify a man for quitting 
all else and sitting down with the muses.”*° His own New England 
landscape acquired new colors in the light of Herrick’s fancy. 

But Herrick was not all fancy to Emerson; he could come out 
in the strain of moral beauty “from drinking songs, as easily as 
Newton from stars, and Jeremy Taylor from a funeral sermon.” 
This perception of “moral beauty” in a wide range of expression, 
Herrick’s, Newton’s, ‘Taylor’s, is a characteristic transcendental syn- 
thesis.** 

‘With all their enchantment, however, the poets of the “Tribe of 
Ben” were less congenial to Emerson than the metaphysical poets. 
He could not match the lighthearted songs of Jonson and Herrick, 
but he could catch the mood of Donne and Herbert in his own 
verses, as he did in the following lines: 


Find me a slope where I can feel the sun, 

And mark the rising of the early stars. 

There will I bring my books,—my household gods, 
The reliquaries of my dead saint, and dwell 

In the sweet odour of her memory. 

Then in the uncouth solitude unlock 

My stock of art, plant dials in the grass, 

Hang in the air a bright thermometer, - 

And aim a telescope at the inviolate sun.?# 


In the transcendental synthesis of Emerson, the metaphysical 
poets became “philosophers,” and “insight” was “so much the habit 
of their minds that they can hardly see, as the poet should, the beau- 
tiful forms and.-colors of things.”** In this group he named Donne, 
Cowley, Crashaw, and Marvell. Their poems, “like life, afford the 
chance of richest instruction amid frivolous and familiar objects; 
the loose and the grand, religion and mirth stand in surprising 
neighborhood, and like the words of great men, without cant.”** 
The inspiration of these poets, as he observed it, enabled them to 
see the symbolical character of things as relevant to a mood or state 
of mind. They were subjective, expressionistic, and their expres- 
sionism emanated from an attitude toward the world in harmony 
with Emerson’s. 

Of this group of introspective poets, George Herbert was Emer- 


5° Journals, VI, 144. S1 Fournals, VII, 188. 22 Journals, Il, 367. 
53 Journals, IV, 254. 34 Journals, IV, 254. 
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son’s favorite.” Herbert’s thought, he said, “has that heat as ac- 
tually to fuse the words, so that language is wholly flexible in his 
hands and his rhyme never stops the progress of the sense.”** “The 
Collar” and the “Pulley,” reconciling revolt and restlessness with 
the peace “which passeth all understanding,” suited Emerson’s de- 
vout temperament. An example of Emerson’s own fusion of pious 
feeling with words in a religious poem was once mistaken by Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing for the work of George Herbert.** 

Besides Jonson, Herrick, and Herbert, other poets of their period 
were remembered by Emerson for individual poems: for example, 
Donne’s “Ecstasy,” Crashaw’s “Musick Duel,” Waller’s “Go Lovely 
Rose,” Wither’s “Shall I, Wasting in Despair,” and Lovelace’s “To 
Althea, from Prison.” 

In the light of the theme of “The Poet,” it may be said that 
Emerson found the poets of the seventeenth century inspired by 
the flowing of nature. His kinship with the metaphysical poets 
descended from their freedom from classical and Petrarchan idiom, 
their fresh imagery drawn from the widened horizon of scientific 
and travel literature, and their introspection. . In Jonson and Herrick 
he found harmony of thought and rhythm, richness of vocabulary, 
and the charm of concreteness. Both groups possessed prophetic 
minds in Emerson’s view; he found his own thought and his own 
sense of beauty reflected in their poems. They gave him sensuous 
pleasure perceived by transcendental insight. His own estimation 
of their gifts he expressed with a rhetorical question: “Is not the 
age gone by of the great splendour of English poetry, and will it not 
be impossible for any age soon to vie with the pervading etherial 
poesy of Herbert, Shakespeare, Marvell, Herrick, Milton, Ben Jon- 
son; at least to represent anything like their peculiar form of ravish- 
ing verse P88 

It is clear that Emerson wanted poetry to express what he often 
thought but never could quite express. Verse to him was a medium 
for the intuitive, the prophetic mind, and he read it to reinforce 
his own intuition. It is clear also that the minds of contemporary 
poets did not give Emerson what he sought; it was the strength of 
symbolism of the seventeenth-century mind, its perception of analo- 


as See Norman A. Brittin, “Emerson and the Metaphysical Poets,” American Literature, 
VIII, 1-21 (March, 1936) 
*° Journals, Il, 415. "T Works, IX, 510. 38 Journals, II, 253. 
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gies and resemblances between spirit arid matter which spoke his 
thought and enabled him to integrate the patterns of his idealistic 

universe. The prose works of the period gave him an intellectual 
system; the poetry vitalized that system and taught him to relate it 
to his life and the lives of those about him. 


y 


Paralleling Emerson’s interest in the works of Bacon, Milton, 
and minor poets was his interest in the devotional writing, the his- 
tory, and the biography of the same period. 

To fix his faith in the pattern of devotion which his tempera- 
ment required, he read many “books for the soul.” These empha- 
sized worship as a common factor of all religion. The charm of 
this kind of study was to find “the agreements and identities in all 
the religions of men.” The Catholics, St. Jerome, St. Bernard, St. 
Augustine, Thomas à Kempis, and Fénelon; the Anglicans, Cran- 
mer, Hooker, Herbert, Taylor, Donne; the mystics, Jacob Böhme, 
Emanuel Swedenborg; the Quakers, George Fox and James Nay- 
lor; John Bunyan, the Independent, and Henry Scougal, the Pres- 
byterian—all these were witnesses to agreements and identities in 
their respective churches; they were men who placed worship above 
dogma. 

In the presence of these devout spirits, Emerson must have felt 
inferior. Often he expresses dissatisfaction with the piety of his 
own age; the new, enlightened religion did not have the warmth 
of feeling it should have. But the promptings of “ancient piety” 
helped Emerson to become “the vehicle of that divine principle that 
lurks within,” of which life afforded “only glimpses nouga? ’' to 
assure him of its being.*® 

The divine principle mentioned here is closely analogous to the 
Inner Light of the Quakers; hence, it is not surprising that Emer- 
son should find George Fox’s Journal proof of the direct communi- . 
cation between God and man through “reason’s momentary grasp 
of the sceptre.”*° This mode of thought lies parallel to the doctrine 
of “Self-Reliance,” and the theme of the “Divinity School Address,” 
namely, that since religious sentiment is intuitive, man must look 
within himself for promptings- of the divine spirit. In the expe- 
rience of George Fox, Emerson found God revealed as one from 

5° Tournals, Il, 494. * Works, l, 73, 
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“whose creative will our life and the life of all creatures flows every 
moment.”*? 

The seventeenth century contained a number of men whose 
lives had the most “gracious motions” on the spirit of Emerson. 
He read the biographies of Hampden, Pym, Penn, Donne, Milton 
in the collections of Wood, Fuller, Aubrey, Izaak Walton, and 
Toland. The harmony of thought and action in these lives fas- 
cinated him. He studied the histories of Camden, Clarendon, and 
Burnet, the collections of Rushworth; he knew Evelyn and Pepys. 
Here he found scholars in action. These men, “conversant with 
governments and revolutions,” had a respect for themselves as 
men.** 

- He noted that the 4 utobiography of Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
reflected a “romantic state of society, in which courage and the 
readiness of extreme events give a wonderful superiority over any 
experience of our own. I wish society to play kings, to be kings; 
we are not, and these men are.” He might well have added that 
their hearts were tuned to “that iron string” and they “confided 
themselves childlike to the genius of their age.”** 

All of his life Emerson enjoyed reading the history of this age, 
not to discover the details of the conflict between church and state 
or between King: and Parliament; but to catch the vitality of spirit 
and intellect he found there. He did not study the period as a 
Tory or a republican; the characters of monarchists and parlia- 
mentary leaders, Anglicans and dissenters were equally valuable 
for his purpose. He was not studying individuals but mankind; 
he was reading-the heroic record of Man. 

VI 

Any attempt to trace Emerson’s cultural heritage must include 
the contributions of seventeenth-century English books. In his own 
words he expressed his indebtedness and the indebtedness of future 

. generations to these books: 


No period has surpassed that in the general activity of mind. It is 
said that no opinion, no civil, religious, moral dogma can be produced 
that was not broached in the fertile brain of that age. Questions that 
involve all social and personal rights were hasting to be decided by the 
sword, and were searched by eyes to which the love of freedom, civil and 
religious, lent new illumination.*® 


‘2 Journals, II, sor. “* Journals, IV, 320. ** Journals, IX, 519. ** Works, Il, 47. 
“° Works, XI, 268-269. i 
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Because he found in these books sympathies and discernments com- 
patible with his own groping for truth, they continually contributed 
to his peace of mind. They armed him against rationalism and 
expanded his idealism to the point where it broke through the 
limits of Unitarian dogma. Before he read Coleridge and Carlyle, 
who helped him bring his transcendentalism into explicit form, he 
had traveled much the same route which they had traveled and ar- 
rived at the same perspective. His reflections on the nature of God 
and of His relationship to man took form and substance from 
Bacon, Milton, Newton, Jonson and Herbert, Jeremy Taylor and 
Ralph Cudworth. Among these seventeenth-century minds he 
found the “genial miraculous force” which invigorated his percep- 
tion of the miracle of man and the unity of man with the universe. 


A NEW COLLEGE MANUSCRIPT 
OF THOREAU'S 


CARL BODE 
University of Maryland 


= TLJRENCH I HAVE certainly neglected, Dan Homer is all the rage 

at present,” Henry David Thoreau wrote from Concord to a college 
classmate in August, near the end of the summer vacation of 1836. When 
Thoreau returned to Cambridge the next month as a Senior Sophister, 
both the Harvard College Library and the college curriculum helped to 
further his interest in Homer. The curriculum was still heavily weighted 
in favor of the classics. It included the course work in Greek literature, 
which Thoreau had taken under C. C. Felton, Eliot Professor of Greek 
Literature, editor of Homer, and ultimately president of Harvard. Of 
Felton one colleague has written benignly, “Such students as were dis- 
posed to love classical literature were drawn to him by an elective affinity.” 
Jones Very, too, tutor in Greek to underclassmen, was earnestly, even 
anxiously, interested in the students and was extremely successful with 
some of them. The college library also furnished Thoreau with grist 
for the Homeric mill. In this classical atmosphere he drew from the 
library on September 15 a book mainly about the [ad and Odyssey 
that may well have had considerable attraction for him. It was Henry 
Nelson Coleridge’s Introductions to the Study of the Greek Classic 
Poets ‘Two weeks later Thoreau had finished a two-thousand-word 
synoptic review of Coleridge’s book. The fair copy that Thoreau made 
of this paper, dated October 1, 1836, is now in the Henry E. Huntington 
Library and has never before been published. 

The manuscript of five leaves closely written on both sides is in 
Thoreau’s college hand and came to the Huntington Library as part of 
a group of college essays, the rest of which have seen print elsewhere? 
Most if not all of these other college essays were written for E. T. Chan- 
ning’s classes in composition; several bear marks of his correction in the 
margin. Thoreau turned in papers for Channing’s course in forensics 
on October 1 and October 15, but two thousand words is much too 
long for exercises like these. Thoreau, furthermore, had no-part in the 


* Designed principally for the use of young persons at school and college (London: 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, MDCCOXXX). The volume was designated as Part I, and 
Coleridge advertised that he hoped “to continue these Introductions through the whole body 
of Greek Classical Poetry”; but no other parts appeared. He was a nephew and associate 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and edited some of his works. l 

* See especially F. B. Sanborn, The Life of Henry David Thoreau (Boston and New 
York, 1917), pp. 66-188, passim. 
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college exhibition of the same month; so the occasion for which this paper 
was composed is difficult to determine.” He may have done it for some 
other class; however, the course in Greek is not listed as being given to 
seniors at this time.* Perhaps it was intended for one of the ephemeral 
literary societies that developed every now and then in the college. Or 
Thoreau may have written it simply for his own use. He often made 
abstracts and even copied extended quotations into his commonplace 
books, and the fact that the paper is unsigned is an argument for this 
view. Although the care with which the manuscript was prepared, the 
even lines, and the clean copy argue that the writing was not done for 
Thoreau’s eyes alone, this may be due merely to schoolboy orderliness— 
a quality that Professor Channing strove to inculcate. A commonplace 
book of Thoreau’s, now also in the Huntington Library, contains several 
similar pieces of work apparently transcribed with equal care. Copied 
into the commonplace book at about the same time that Thoreau was 
reading Henry Coleridge, they are like the present manuscript in for- 
mat and method, and they too may not have seen print. The most inter- 
esting of these, in terms of the way Thoreau was to develop, summarizes 
and comments upon William Howitt’s The Book of the Seasons. 

The style of the Coleridge paper, like that of the commonplace book 
selections, shows further evidence of the iron training given in Chan- 
ning’s classroom. Many sentences are balanced; some are periodic. The 
antitheses that seem neat instead of arid to the student are used liberally. 
“We see with Dante but we feel with Milton,” Thoreau writes, for ex- 
ample, probably with some satisfaction at the phrasing. Various tricks 
of academic style are present. In some places Coleridge is responsible 
because Thoreau is following his wording without benefit of quotation 
marks, but the style is still the kind that Channing inculcated. Ten 
years, probably to a day, after Thoreau copied out his Coleridge paper, 
he was working on the early draft of Walden. There, even among the 
many cancellations and emendations, his style has all the individual 
felicity for which he was later famous. It took him nearly a decade, 
though, to recover from Channing’s well intended literary discipline. 
Here, it follows, is Thoreau the college student, demonstrating to the 
reader of today more of diligence than talent. 

As an example of the creative, adult Thoreau, this manuscript, conse- ` 
quently, has no significance. Much of the material is abstracted instead 

E Letter of April 14, 1947, from Mr. C. K. Shipton, Custodian of the Harvard University 
Archives. 

* Seniors took for the first term, 1836-1837: Intellectual Philosophy, Natural Philosophy 
(Astronomy, with lectures), Modern Languages (Thoreau studied German and Italian), 


Themes and Forensics, Lectures on Rhetoric and Criticism. 
* The writer is preparing a study of Thoreau and Howitt. 
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of original, and the abstracting is done in a stiff and formal manner; 
much is quoted, with or without acknowledgment to Coleridge. But 
as an early indication of some of Thoreau’s most vital interests, the 
manuscript has considerable value. The choice of subject is important 
in several ways. First, it attests to Thoreau’s youthful interest in classical 
literature. Over the years he was to demonstrate a devotion to the classics 
unmatched among his peers. His reading list of classical authors, num- 
bering half a hundred, included every great name from Æschylus to 
Xenophon. His first published article was on a classical poet, Aulus 
Persius Flaccus; his first book, the Week, he filled with classical quota- 
tions and allusions. Even toward the end of his life, when he became 
primarily a reporter of nature, the classics still occupied a warm spot in 
his heart. There is a penciled notation pasted in his Journal for May, 
1861—Dbarely a year before his death—to the effect that he has read the 
Greek geographer Strabo “as far as 306th p.” Second, this manuscript 
foreshadows Thoreau’s concern with the role of the poet in life and the 
function of poetry. Surviving scraps of Thoreau’s earliest Journals in- 
clude characteristic entries headed merely “Homer” but actually dealing 
in general with the poet and poetry. While he was still in his twenties 
Thoreau carne to the conclusion that his formal task was to be a poet, 
and he developed in connection with his calling a substantial body of 
poetic theory. It is not such a very great distance from either Henry 
Coleridge’s “General Introduction” on poetry or the Homeric matters he 
discussed in the body of his book, to the poetics of Henry Thoreau. The 
third significance, less marked than the first two, lies in his careful copy- 
ing of Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s celebrated distinction between Fancy 
and Imagination as restated in his nephew’s little volume. Thoreau, on 
his way to becoming a Transcendentalist, could find this distinction a 
highly stimulating one. “Imagination takes and moulds the objects of 
nature at the same moment”—this, for instance, was suggestive doctrine 
for the Transcendentalist-to-be. 


21 Vol, 21 
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INTRODUCTIONS® 
TO 
THE Stupy Ocr ist 1836. 
' OF THE 
GREEK Crassic Ports. 
BY 
Henry Netson Coreripce, Esq. M. A. 
Lare Fettow or King’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
PART I 


“My wish” says the author, “is to enable the youthful student to 
form a more just and liberal judgment of the characters and merits 
of the Greek Poets, than he has commonly an opportunity of doing 
at school; and for that purpose to habituate his mind to sound prin- 
ciples of literary criticism.”?” If the book and not the author be the 
subject of our criticism, we must not only divest ourselves of all 
local prejudices, we must forget the master-spirit, we must set aside 
for the moment all those associations which delight to hover around 
the humble domicil of the bard of olden time, and now and then 
perchance, impudently to peep in upon him in his musings, we 
must regard only those qualities which know no change, whose 
excellence will be as manifest to ages yet to come as they have been 
to those past. Among which last are enumerated, Imagination, 
Fancy, Good Sense, and Purity of Language. Our author draws a 
very nice distinction between the first 2 of these. He conceives 
Shakespeare’s description of Queen Mab to be an instance of the 
exercise of pure Fancy. “But the mode and direction of the pro- 
found madness of Lear,” he observes, “flow from the Imagination 
of the Poet alone.”® “In the first of these passages the images taken 
from objects of nature or art are presented as they are; they are 
neither modified nor associated; they are, in fact, so many pretty 
shows passed through a magic lantern, without any connection 
with the being and feelings of the Speaker or the Poet impressed 
upon them; we look aż them, but cannot for a moment feel for, or 
with them. In the second, the images are transfigured; their colors 
and shapes are modified; one master passion pervades and quickens 


* Publication of this manuscript is by courtesy of the Huntington Library. 

T Coleridge, p. x. Sometimes Thoreau ‘will quote inexactly; at other times he may, as is 
pointed out above, neglect to set off quotations with quotation marks. 

' Ibid., p. 1%. 
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them; and in them all it is the wild and heart-stricken Father-king 
that speaks alone-—Fancy collects materials from the visible world, 
and arranges them for exhibition, but it imparts to them no touch 
of human interest; Imagination takes and moulds the objects of na- 
ture at the same moment; it makes them all speak the language of 
man, and renders them instinct with the inspired breath of human 
passion.”® One.of the peculiar features of the poetry of the Greeks 
and Romans may be traced to the influences of a national Mythol- 
ogy, differing materially from that system of Polytheism which ob- 
tained among the more Northern tribes. The former inhabiting a 
luxurious clime, breathing a balmy and fragrant air, accustomed to 
the wildest profusion and riotous aboundance, passing their time, 
mostly, in the open air, now stretched at length by the mossy fount 
and lulled asleep by its murmurings, now whiling away the hour in 
amorous lays that find an echo in the neighboring grove, the crea- 
tures of Imagination, saw in the spring which slaked their thirst 
some gentle nymph or Naiad. A Pan or Satyr had a hand in every 
sound that broke upon the stillness of the glade. Wanting a visible 
type, a sensible figure to which to direct his prayers and before 
which to offer up the firstlings of the flock or the first fruits of the 
harvest, the southern hind had recourse to symbolical images. This 
tendency to what has been called Anthropomorphism, this appetite 
for visible images is a peculiar feature in the character of the South- 
erns at the present day, as the violent opposition to the famous 
Iconoclasts can testify. In the nations of Scandinavian or Teutonic 
descent a different tendency may be noticed. The scenery that 
surrounded them was stern and rugged, the face of nature presented 
little that was attractive, little to charm the eye, the towering peak, 
the awful sublimity of a Northern tempest, their dark and craggy 
dells, their boundless and almost impenetrable forests, cast a shade 
of awe and mystery over the beholder. Their conceptions were as 
subtle and unapproachable as their own mountain mists; every re- 
tired glen, every beetling crag, every dark unfathomable abyss, had 
its peculiar spirit; the open air was the temple of their divinity, no 
human structure, no tangible symbol, was compatible with their 
mystical conceptions of an over-ruling power. It is this neglect of — 
the material, this fondness for the dark and mysterious, this pro- 
pensity to the spiritual, that marks every page of Milton and his 
° Ibid., pp. 12, 13. 
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kindred spirits. We see with Dante but we feell [sic] with Milton. 

The conception and expression of the passion of Love form an- 
other distinguishing feature in the poetry of old and modern times. 

Our author concludes his “General Introduction” with the fol- 
lowing apostrophe. “Greek—the shrine of the genius of the old 
world; as universal as our race, as individual as ourselves; of infinite 
flexibility, of indefatigable strength, with the complication and the 
distinctness of nature herself; to which nothing was vulgar, from 
which nothing was excluded; speaking to the ear like Italian, speak- 
ing to the mind like English; with words like pictures, with words 
like the gossamer film of the summer; at once the variety and pic- 
turesqueness of Homer, the gloom and the intensity of Æschylus; 
not compressed to the closest by Thucydides, not fathomed to the bot- 
tom by Plato, not sounding with all its thunders, nor lit up with all 
its ardors even under the Promethean touch of Demosthenes! And 
Latin—the voice of empire and of war, of law and of the state; in- 
ferior to its half-parent and rival in the embodying of passion and 
in the distinguishing of thought, but equal to it in sustaining the 
measured march of history, and superior to it in the indignant decla- 
mation of moral satire; stamped with the mark of an imperial and 
despotizing republic; rigid in its construction, parsimonious in its 
synonymes; reluctantly yielding to the flowery yoke of Horace, al- 
though opening glimpses of Greek-like splendor in the occasional 
inspirations of Lucretius; proved, indeed, to the uttermost by Cicero, 
and by Aim found wanting; yet majestic in its bareness, impressive 
in its conciseness; the true language of History, instinct with the 
spirit of nations, and not with the passions of individuals; breathing 
‘the maxims of the world, and not the tenets of the schools; one and 
uniform in its air and spirit, whether touched by the stern and 
haughty Sallust, by the open and discursive Livy, by the reserved and 
thoughtful Tacitus.”*° &c. 

“Tt is not a matter of perfect indifference to us how or by whom 
the supposed works of Homer were really composed. The personal 
existence of. Homer, as the author of the Iliad, was first questioned 
about the close of the ryth century, by 2 Frenchmen, Hedelin and 
Perrault, who were the first to suggest the outlines of a theory, 
which has since been developed by Heyne. According to this theory 
the Iliad was not the composition of a single individual, but is 


1° Ibid., pp. 34-35. 
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a compilation, methodized and arranged by successive editors. 
Hedelin maintains that the Iliad was made up “ex tragoediis et 
variis canticis de trivio, mendicorum et circulatorum, a la manière 
des chansons de Pont neuf.” Wolfe [sic] believed it to have been 
made by one Homer, but in short rhapsodies, unconnected with each 
other, and afterwards put together. The argument founded on the 
casual remarks of Grecian writers is said to prove too much that 
besides the Iliad, Odyssey, Batrachomachia, Hymns and Epigrams, 
at least 20* other poems were in former times ascribed to Homer 
—that ma[nly passages of these, yet preserved, contain direct con- 
tradictions of the tenor of the Iliad—that many of the ancients who 
did not doubt the genuineness of the Iliad, doubted and denied that 
of the Odyssey. Mr. Coleridge thinks it grossly improbable that 
even the single Iliad, amounting to 15000 lines, should have been 
conceived and perfected by one man without the aid of writing 
materials, All the accounts we have of Homer concur in represent- 
ing him as a Rhapsodist of the first race. These minstrels or reciters 
were termed ‘Paywio., either because they worked together their 
own or other’s verses and published them, as it were, in something 
like a connected form; or because they held a staff ( paf8ov ) in their 
hands when about to recite. Subsequently to this came a second 
race of Rhapsodists whose occupation it was to learn by heart and 
recite such verses of other authors as had become popular, making 
it a practice to alter their originals as they pleased. The most cele- 
brated of this race were the Homeridae who had their headquarters 
in the island of Chios, and pretended to be the correctest reciters 
of the verses of Homer. Some say that the poems of Homer 
were first brought to Sparta from Asia by Lycurgus; among whom 
are Heraclides Ponticus, Atlian, and Plutarch. But the better 
founded account is, that Pisistratus with the help of ma[n]y of the 
most celebrated poets of his age, first made a regular collection of 
‘the different Rhapsodies which passed under Homer’s name, and 
arranged them very much in the series in which we now possess 
11 Ibid., p. 39. 


* Amazonia. Epigoni. 
Thebaid. Epithal [a] mia. 
Arachnomachia. Epicichlides, 
Geranomachia. Capra. 
Iresione, Ilias Minor, &c. &c. 


Fabric, Lib. II. c. 2. [Thoreau’s note]. 
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them. (The division into books corresponding with the letters of 
the alphabet, our author supposes to have been the work of the 
Alexandrian critics manner [sic] centuries later.) Some of the 
-authorities for this account are Cicero, Pausanias, Ælian, Libanius, 
Eustathius, and the Scholiast. Hipparchus is supposed to have com- 
pleted the work which Solon had begun, and Pisistratus had prin- 
cipally executed. This will embrace about 80 years from the date 
of Solon’s law, B.c. 594, to the death of Hipparchus the son of 
Pisistratus, B.c. 513. In his summary our author observes that 
there are 3 points of view in which this collection may be placed ;— 
1 “That Homer wrote the Iliad in its present form—that by means 
of the desultory recitations of parts only by the itinerant Rhapsodists, 
its original unity of form was lost in Western Greece—and that P 
and his son did no more than collect all those parts and re-arrange 
them in their primitive order:— 2. That Homer wrote the existing 
verses constituting the Iliad in such short songs or rhapsodies as he, 
himself an itinerant rhapsodist, could sing or recite separately, and 
that these songs were for the first time put into one body, and dis- 
posed in their Epic form, by Pisistratus, as aforesaid:— 3. That sev- 
eral Rhapsodists originally composed the songs out of which, or with 
which, the Iliad as ¢ Poem was compiled.”** “The first is the com- 
mon opinion, and is supported by Mr. Granville Penn, in his “Pri- 
mary Argument of the Iliad:” the second is Wolfe’s and Bentley’s; 
the last is Heyne’s, and was, I believe, the opinion of the late Dr. 
Parr, and is, I know, the firm Joavicdnn of one or 2 of the most 
eminent English poets and philosophers of the present day.”** There 
were many editions, or Awplóres, of the Iliad after this primary one 
by the Pisistratidae. One by Antimachus; another by Aristotle, 
which Alexander corrected and kept in a precious casket taken 
amongst the spoils of the camp of Darius, which was called 4 èx roi 
vépOnxos. Those by any known individual were called at yar’ ävêpa 
to distinguish them from several existing in different cities, but not 
attributed to any particular editors which were called ai xarà réas 
or ai èx réAewy. For further information the student is advised to 
read Heyne’s Excursus, Wolfe’s and Knight’s Prolegomenas. The 
second contains a complete account of all that can be now discovered 
with respect to the Homeric Poems, and also exhibits a masterly 


32 Ybid., p. 53. 
13 Ibid., pp. 53-54. 
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sketch of the ancient criticism. The first is full of various and use- 
ful information. The last is a kind of judgment on the theories 
of the preceding by an eminent, though eccentric scholar. So much 
for the Homeric question. 

Of numerous biographies of Homer nothing now remains, with 
the exception of one attributed, though falsely, to Herodotus, and 
another to Plutarch, which, like the former, is generally condemned 
as a forgery. 

One thing, however, seems certain, which is, that the author, or 
authors, of the Iliad, was, or were, born and bred in Asiatic Greece. 
Of this, says C, there is plenty of good evidence in the Iliad itself, 
and beyond that everything seems as merely fabulous as the popular 
stories of King Arthur. Ephorus says he was called Homer when 
he became blind, from his being the follower of a guide (8pmpos). 
Aristotles [ste] account is, that the Lydians being pressed by the 
Æolians, and resolving to abandon Smyrna, made a proclamation, 
that whoever wished to follow them should go out of the city, and 
that thereupon Melesigenes said he would follow or accompany 
them (6uypeiv). Another derivation is from 6 p} épav. Another from 
5 uīpos, because he had some mark on his thigh to denote his ille- 
gitimacy. Proclus-says that the Poet was delivered up by the people 
of Smyrna to Chios as a hostage (Spypos). The derivation that favors 
the theories both of Wolfe and Heyne is from époi efpev—to speak 
together, or énypety-—assemble together. l 

But these are mere conjectures. Mr. C thinks that the Iliad is, 
with the exception of the Pentateuch and somé other books of the 
Old Testament, the most ancient composition known. According 
to Wood, Haller, and Milford [Mitford], H. lived about the middle 
of the 9th century before Christ. That the Odyssey is not of the 
same age, or by the same hands as the Iliad, is one of the positions 
of the German theory, which has been countenanced by many great 
scholars as probable, if not absolutely demonstrated. Their argu- 
ments are chiefly drawn from internal evidence. 

The Margites, a satire upon some strenuous blockhead, which 
does not now exist, is also attributed to H. The Batrachomyo- 
machia, or the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, is a short mock-heroic 
poem of ancient date. The Homeric Hymns, which were discovered 
in the last century at Moscow, amount to 33, but, with the exception 
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of those to Apollo, Mercury, Venus, and Ceres, are so short as not 
to consist of more than about 350 lines in all. Under the title of 
Epigrams are classed a few verses on different subjects chiefly ad- 
dressed to cities or private individuals. In general, the songs in 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Waller, and where he writes with sim- 
plicity, iù Moore; give a better notion of the Greek Epigrams than 
any other species of modern composition. The subject of the Little 
Iliad was the continuation of the Trojan war from the death of 
_ Hector, but fragments only remain. 
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R. M. BIRD'S PLANS FOR NOVELS 
OF THE FRONTIER 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


R. ROBERT MONTGOMERY BIRD'S Nick of the Woods, 

his historical romance of early Kentucky,* was published in 
1837. Although Dr. Bird was but thirty-one years old at the time 
and had displayed great ambition as a novelist after turning from 
drama to fiction, he wrote only one novel afterward, and it was a 
slight performance.* James Fenimore Cooper had published but 
three of his five Leather-stocking Tales; The: Pathfinder and The 
Deerslayer were yet to come. William Gilmore Simms, born the 
same years as Bird, was near the beginning of his extensive series of 
border romances. 

Since Nick of the Woods has been one of the most popular of 
all the border tales, warranting a second edition and several dra- 
matic versions in its author’s lifetime, and since reaching a total 
of some thirty editions, including British, Polish, Dutch, and Ger- 
man, it is a matter of some speculation that Dr. Bird did not follow 
up his apparent success in its field. His preface to the 1853 Red- 
field edition, which he prepared shortly before his death in 1854, 
states more clearly than had his first preface his intention in the 
book and attempts to answer certain criticisms that had greeted 
its appearance, but here Bird says nothing to indicate that he had 
originally planned the work as merely the first in an extended 
series of frontier novels. 

An examination of manuscript materials, however, shows that 
Nick of the Woods was but a fragment of its author’s whole in- 
tention, the only finished novel of four or more projected. Dr. 
Bird left copious manuscript notations not only for his finished 
works but also for his intended ones. His grandson and namesake 
has placed a trunkful of his literary grandfather’s manuscripts in 
the Library of the University of Pennsylvania. These manuscripts 
include extensive and interesting jottings for novels of the West. 
As preliminary work, Dr. Bird had written digests of such histori- 


* References to the Battle of the Blue Licks and George Rogers Clark’s revenge on the 
Shawnees at the Pecaway towns in Ohio place the action in 1782, when there were only a 
few scattered settlements. 

* The picaresque The Adventures of Robin Day, published in 1839. 
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cal source books as Humphrey Marshalls early History of Ken- 
tucky (Frankfort, 1824), John A. McClung’s Sketches of Western 
Adventure (Maysville, 1832—a favorite source later for Theodore 
Roosevelt in writing his Winning of the West), and Alexander 
Withers’s Chronicles of Border Warfare’ (Cincinnati, 1895; first 
ed., 1831). Letters from his correspondents show that Bird was 
familiar with the extensive literary pioneering of Judge James Hall 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Shawneetown, Illinois, and others. His 
research for his Western writings was remarkably extensive. 

Here I shall introduce a few of the most interesting manuscript 
notations relating to Nick of the Woods. 

Figure 1, apparently one of the earliest notations, shows that 

under the general heading of “Tales of Kentucky” Bird was plan- 
ning four novels. The first, to be called The Forest Rover, was to 
center about Daniel Boone. The second, The Blue Licks, was to 
commence with the siege of Bryant’s Station and end climactically 
with that bitterest memory of proud Kentuckians, the ghastly defeat 
by British and Indians at the Blue Licks salt springs in 1782, the 
year of the action in Nick of the Woods. The third, The Cohee, 
was to feature Simon Kenton, a Kentucky frontiersman second only 
to Boone in fame and exceeding him in glamour. The fourth and 
final work (which materialized as Nick of the Woods), was to be 
called The Fighting Quaker. 
_ The notations called “Tales of the Salt River” (Figure 2) project 
six series of tales. There is some repetition here of the plans sketched 
in “Tales of Kentucky,” as well as new references to the Blue Licks 
and Colin Cohee. The Forest Rover is to have 120 pages, and The 
Blue Licks 320 pages. Bird’s interest is ranging more widely now, 
for he includes a reference to the Canadian Indian Pontiac and the 
settlement of Michilimackinac. The tale of the fighting Quaker is 
again mentioned, now as ‘The Jibbenainosay, with alternative titles 
of Otter Lee and Nick of the Woods. 

In my study of the manuscripts I could not find that Dr. Bird 
had made much progress on any of the projected tales other than 
Nick of the Woods. A somewhat related work is the long story, 
“Ipsico Poe,” left in manuscript to be. finished and published by his 
son Frederick Mayer Bird as “A Belated Revenge,” but this tale 


*“A Belated Revenge, From the Papers of Ipsico Poe,” Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, 
XLIV, 599-691 (Nov., 1889). 
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as we have it does little to carry out Dr. Bird’s manuscript plans for 
frontier fiction. 

The manuscripts prove (see Figure 3) that on Nick of the 
Woods itself Bird worked assiduously, changing his -plans freely. 
The changes include names and roles of several of the characters. 
The Jibbenainosay, or Indian-hating avenger, was first called simply 
Enoch, then Nathan March, then Jonathan Slaughter, and finally 
Nathan Slaughter. | 

Why did Dr. Bird discontinue the writing of fiction instead of 
proceeding with his ambitious plans for Kentucky. frontier novels? 
I can suppıy part of the answer, though perhaps not all of it. As I 
have shown in my introduction to the American Fiction Series edi- 
tion, Nick of the Woods, published in the panic year of 1837, prob- 
ably continued Bird’s financial disappointment with his writings.‘ 
Furthermore, his health was showing the strain induced by his 
labors as dramatist and novelist. But possibly the determining 
factor was the adverse reviews which Nick of the Woods received, 
for Bird was extraordinarily sensitive to criticism. 

Some of the early notices were favorable, but Bird had been 
sufficiently affected by the criticisms that in preparing the preface 
for the new edition some fifteen years later he devoted most of his 
space to answering them. He especially defended his realistic por- 
traits of the Indian in contrast to the romanticizations of Cooper 
and Chateaubriand and his portraying the ruthlessly avenging Jib- 
benainosay as a member (though an inconsistent one) of the peace- 
ful Society of Friends. A quotation from his wife’s record shows 
that he was especially hurt by criticism from the Quakers or their 
champions: 


Abuse or critical remarks on his works, Dr. B. generally took in great 
good-humour, but one attack on “Nick of the Woods” affected him 
strongly. This was an accusation of hostility or willingness to hurt the 
feelings of a class or sect, whom none more than he, held in esteem and 
reverence.’ 


Another criticism which must have affected him as a lover of 
Kentucky” was the censure of his portraits of the frontiersmen and 


“Robert Montgomery Bird, Nick of the Woods (New York, 1939), pp. xv-xvii. 

5 Ibid. ° Mrs. Bird’s manuscript biography. 

7 The home of his good friends, the artist John Grimes and Dr. J. H. Black, who had 
entertained him during his Kentucky visits, kept up a correspondence with him, and helped 
him authenticate his frontier materials, 
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their rude way of life. W. D. Gallagher, himself a voluminous 
though now nearly forgotten poet, editor at the time of the Cin- 
cinnati magazine the Hesperian and an avowed champion of the 
Western way of life, promptly and vigorously attacked Bird’s repre- 
sentation: 


The author of “Calavar” has long been a favorite with us. We have 
liked him for his poetry, his philosophy, his romance, his plain common- 
sense views of human life, and his breathing and glowing pictures of 
natural scenery. But he grievously offended us ... when we met him 
last, in “Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbenainosay;”—(a most heathenish 
christening of a most unchristian nondescript!)—and we well remember 
with what a hearty good will we consigned him to the tender mercies of 
his Kentucky readers, and his book to perdition. .. . “Nick of the 
Woods” is already buried in the dust of the West.® 


Whatever may have been his reasons, Dr. Bird, despite his manu- 
script-attested intentions, wrote no more important novels after Nick 
of the Woods, \eaving the uniquely rich Kentucky materials to lie 
as fallow ground for popular fiction until Winston Churchill’s The 
Crossing at the end of the century, followed by Joseph Altsheler’s 
schoolboy romances, and the more substantial portraits of Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. What Hervey Allen and others who today regard 
the great post-Revolutionary settling of the areas on the Western 
waters as epic materials will accomplish is still uncertain. Regard- 
less of what the regional fiction of the Old West may eventually 
offer, a study of the manuscripts relating to Nick of the Woods 
leaves one feeling that American literature has suffered a consider- 
able loss through the failure of his contemporaries to encourage 
Robert Montgomery Bird to carry forward his project for a series 
of Western novels while the spirit of the settling was yet alive and 
oral tradition could still supplement and enliven the records. 

8 “Bird’s Tales,” Hesperian, Il, 161 (Dec., 1838). 


JOEL BARLOW AND WILLIAM HAYLEY: 
A. CORRESPONDENCE 


LEWIS LEARY 
Duke University 


S A YOUNG MAN Joel Barlow seems to have been persist- 
ently active in soliciting the best possible professional advice 
on revisions and (not quite incidentally) on the promotion of the 
epic-aspiring poem which he first wrote as The Vision of Columbus 
of 1787, and then twenty years later expanded to The Columbiad. 
Before the first version was published, he sent copies of it to Richard 
Price, Thomas Day (of Sanford and Merton fame), and William 
Hayley, all reputable and, on the whole, liberal men of letters in 
England. Dr. Price sent him kindly counsel against publication at 
that time in London, and Thomas Day was explicit in disapproval 
of the work even before he received his copy,’ but William Hayley, 
if he received the manuscript sent him in 1786, seems not to have 
commented on the poem until six years later, after he had been 
introduced to the American by an enthusiastic mutual friend from 
Paris. Even then, Hayley, perhaps in politeness, had little definite 
or particularly significant to say. But the correspondence which 
passed between the two men in 1791 and 1792 does help illuminate 
a period in Barlow’s life, just before his rise to prominence as a radi- 
cal pamphleteer and politician, about which too little has heretofore 
been known, and highlights briefly one of the infrequent literary 
interludes of the American’s busy European career. 


It was the Reverend Dr. John Warner, a man of philanthropic 
and literary tastes, with an “infinite friendly enthusiasm in his 
nature,” and at that time chaplain to His Majesty’s Ambassador in 
Paris, who brought the young American and the elderly English 
poet together. He apparently had mentioned Barlow to Hayley 
when the latter visited Paris for a few weeks early in 1791, but was 
not able to arrange a meeting at that time.? But when Hayley 


* Theodore A. Zunder, The Early Days of Joel Barlow (New Haven, 1934), pp. 228-229. 

*See Lewis Leary, “Thomas Day on American Poetry,” Modern Language Notes, XLI, 
464-466 (Nov., 1946). 

* Hayley, it will be remembered, became for a number of years an ardent, though not 
publicly articulate, enthusiast about the French Revolution. During this trip to Paris he 
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returned to his home in Sussex, he then wrote a letter to Warner, 
“in which,” Mrs. Barlow records, “he requested the D* to engage 
M" B. to make him a visit.” The letter was introduced with eight 
lines of verse: | 


Blest be the Bard, & as a Brother Dear 

Tho’ born far distant, in the western sphere 
Whose ardent Verse a virtuous wish Inspires 

“To taste new joys & cherish new desires 

“Expand the selfish to the social flame 

“And fire the soul to deeds of nobler Fame” 

How strong is friendship, whose fair blossoms shoot 
From strong Philanthropy’s expansive root—* 


Joel Barlow was.not yet a widely notorious or even a well-known 
man. He had been abroad something over two years, existing al- 
most from hand to mouth in Paris, “anxiously watching the times 
to cut in and carry off a slice.” He lived “with his amiable wife in 
the highest storey of the Palais Royal” in an apartment which was 
reached only “through the door of a great gambling establishment 
that occupied the floor below.” He had been entertained by 
Thomas Jefferson and the American painter John Trumbull; he 
had probably already met Thomas Paine; but he was alternately 
snubbed and dunned by aristocratic and businesslike Gouverneur 
Morris, who attempted to straighten out some of the (to him) ex- 
tremely suspicious dealings of the Scioto Land Company, with which 
Barlow was associated.® The enterprise was “so miserably entangled 
& in the hands of such a set of rascals,” reported Colonel Benjamin 
Walker, recently from Paris, to Oliver Wolcott in Connecticut, 
was so inspired that he returned to England intending to write a prose reply to the “intem- 
perate invective” of Edmund Burke, a task which he apparently neither completed nor 
published. See John Johnson, ed., Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William Hayley, 
Esq. (London, 1823), I, .389-391, 410-411; see also the review of the Memoirs in the 
Quarterly Review, LXXX, 296 (March, 1825). 

* These lines, noted in Ruth Barlow’s hand as the “Beginning of a letter from M" Hayley 
to Dr Warner: In which he requested the DY to engage MF B. to make him a visit,” are 
among the Barlow Papers in the Pequot Library, Southport, Connecticut; they, with other 
manuscript materials dealing with the Barlow-Hayley correspondence found in the same 
collection, are quoted with the permission of the Library Board of the Pequot Library and 
have been supplied through the kindness of Miss Edna M. Werrey, Librarian of the same 
institution. 

"H, E. Scudder (ed.), Recollections of Samuel Breck, with Passages from His Note- 
Books (1771-1862) (Philadelphia, 1877), pp. 171-172. 

° Gouverneur Morris, 4 Diary of the French Revolution, ed. Beatrix Cary Davenport 
(Boston, 1939), I, 535-536, 584; H, 95, 111. 
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“that I was ashamed to be seen to have anything to do with it.... 
Our friend Barlow has from a concurrence of untoward circum- 
stances, and some weakness on his part, ruined the Company and 
rendered himself wretched.” Walker had left him in Paris “in the 
most inelligible situation, and undecided what to do.” His con- 
servative friends in New England thought he should come home at 
once, “and not adventure in further speculations of dubious event.”* 
Even Mrs. Barlow, known and pitied for her loyalty, was said to be 
anxious to return to New England, “but her good heart would not 
permit her to leave her husband in distress.”® 

Yet, for all his present failure as a man of business, and the 
“Jame stammering” excuses he gave Gouverneur Morris for not 
meeting his obligations,’° Barlow continued to take pride in his 
literary accomplishments. Now, as he prepared to leave the perilous 
uncertainties of the French capital for London, where he would 
plunge into new activities, he dispatched to Warner, on July 16, 


1791, answering lines of his own to the poetical compliment from 
William Hayley: 


It is decided, My dear Friend, that I go to England by way of Lisle. 
It is the prospect of some business, & the hope of recovering in some 
measure from my heavy losses & disappointments, that induced me to 
take this route. But as soon as I arrive in London I will not fail to go 
_& snuff Parnassus with your charming Hayley. 


Who tastes the bliss that virtuous sages claim, 
Securely blest with fortune as with. fame,, 
Sublime in boundless thought expands his mind 
Oer all that prompts & all that waits mankind 
Marks in each dark scene of human strife 
What worked the woes or gives the joys of life 
He, to a luckless wight, who once in vain 
Strove to unlock the Muses hallow’d fane, 
Damn’d for his fault through endless miles to roam 
Each clime his country & each cave his home 
Wreck’d in a thousand tempests, torn & tost 
And thrown at last on blest Britannia’s coast, 


* Benjamin Walker to Oliver Wolcott, June 26, 1791, Wolcott MSS, IX, 9, Connecticut 
Historical Society. 


* Lemuel, Hopkins to Oliver Wolcott, Aug. 3, 1790, Wolcott MSS, IX, 32, Connecticut 
Historical Society. 


° Benjamin Walker to Oliver Wolcott, June 26, 1791. 7° Morris, op. cit., II, 60. 
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He, with a cordial smile will sure impart 
The balm of comfort from his friendly heart 
Soothe for a day a kindred breast. that bears 
A wasting load of unremitted cares 
And prove, oh! haste the promis’d hour of glee 
A new found brother, & a friend like thee 
My dearest & best half joins me in the best of affections to you, in 
which is included every possible wish for your happiness. 
J. Bartow? 


Warner, shortly after receipt of this letter, sent the news, and 
presumably also the verses, on to Hayley, who from his country 
place at Eartham, near Chichester, addressed on August 7 a note to 
Joel Barlow, “at Mr. Henry Bromfield, No. 1 Size Lane, London”: 


I have just learnt from our excellent Friend D" Warner, that you 
are now travelling towards London by the way of Lisle—I dispatch there- 
fore this hasty Billet to meet you in our Metropolis, to bid you welcome 
to England, & to assure you, that I am eager to receive you & the dear 
Companion of y" Travels in this quiet & pleasant Hermitage; where you 
will find a striking, & I trust consolatory Contrast to the turbulent & 
vexatious scenes you have left. —At all events you will find a Friend 
most willing to express to you the Interest He takes in y" welfare, & the 
esteem, with which y” Talents & y" Philanthropy have inspired[.] 


Hayley added three paragraphs in postscript, advising Barlow to 
call on his artist friend George Romney, whose studio on Cavendish 
Square contained such paintings “as are visible only to his Intimate 
acquaintance” (“I wish we would tempt him to escort you to 
Eartham”) and giving, also, minute directions on the best route, 


by stage and chaise, from London to Sussex.?” 


11 This letter, dated Paris, July 16, 1791 (MS copy in the Barlow Papers, Pequot Li- 
brary), places the departure of Barlow for London later than “the Spring of 1791” given 
by Victor Clyde Miller in Joel Barlow: Revolutionist, London, 1791-92 (Hamburg, 1932), 
p. 1, and followed by most subsequent writers on the subject. The verses, previously un- 
published and apparently in first draft, are corrected in Barlow’s hand as follows: line 3 
“Sublime in boundless” altered from “Expands th’unbounded”; “& lifts” deleted after 
“boundless”; “expands [altered from (illegible)] his mind” altered from “oer the plain”; 
line 4 “Oer” altered from “With”; line 5 “each dark scene” altered from “the shifting 
scene”: line 7 “wight” altered from “bard”; line ro “cave” altered from “wave”; line 1x 
“tempests:’ altered from ‘“‘storm”; line 14 “from his friendly [altered from ‘flowing’]” 
altered from “to my aching”; after line 14 “Bid me for some few days forget my cares” 
deleted; line 15 “oh! haste the promis’d hour” altered from “at last in hours of social.” 

7? William Hayley to Joel Barlow, Aug. 7, 1791, Barlow Papers, Pequot Library. The 
artist Romney was a frequent visitor to Hayley’s place at Eartham and had accompanied the 
poet on his recent visit to Paris. There is no evidence that Barlow did call on the painter 
at this time, though it may be discovered that it was through Romney's agency that the 
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Three weeks later, having apparently had a reply of some kind 
from Barlow, Hayley wrote again: 


It gives me considerable pleasure to hear, you are safely arrived in 
England; tho’ I confess that pleasure was a little darkened by the delay 
& uncertainty respecting the Time of y” visit to Sussex. —-Perhaps how- 
ever we may be repaid for this delay by tempting your Friend Warner 
to shew you the Way. —At all events I entreat you to consult y" con- 
venience, as I shall not move from Home till the End of October, & shall 
be happy to receive you, whenever it may suit you best to favor me with 
y" Company. —I hope America will not rob us of the pleasure of seeing 
M= Barlow. ... I will beg you to send the Books by the Chichester 
Coach from the Bolt & Tun Fleet street. 


Meanwhile Joel Barlow and his wife moved into quarters at 
No. 18 Great Litchfield Street, on Cavendish Square, where they 
of necessity lived simply, while he, less harassed by business now, 
worked over the prose tract which he was to call Advice to the 
Privileged Orders, finally finished and sent.to printer Joseph John- 
son in St. Paul’s Churchyard early in the winter. Recorded in 
Stationers’ Hall on February 4, 1792, it was advertised “this day 
published” one week later, just a few days before the appearance of 
the second part of Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man. But though 
Barlow’s name was soon to be linked in public disapproval with that 
of Paine, he was now settled quietly, little known beyond his im- 
mediate circle. He and Warner kept up correspondence, with oc- 
casional affectionate reference to Hayley as our “good brother in 
Parnassus” or “our dear Bard of Eartham.”** It was not until early 
in February, not very many days before Barlow’s provocative Advice 
appeared on the bookstalls, that the two were able to set out together 
for Sussex. 

Gibbon called Hayley’s estate “the little Paradise of Eartham,” 
and William Cowper, who visited there some six months after 
Barlow, described it as “the most elegant mansion that I have ever 
inhabited, and surrounded by the most delightful pleasure grounds 
that I have ever seen.” The lawns and orchards spread over three 
sides of a hill from the summit of which one looked over the sea 
toward the Isle of Wight. Hayley liked to entertain, and he enter-. 


13 William Hayley to Joel Barlow, Aug. 28, 1791, Barlow Papers, Pequot Library. 
**John Warner to Joel Barlow, Aug. 19 and Dec. 6, 1791, Barlow Papers, Pequot 
Library. 
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tained well: “All who knew him,” attested Robert Southey, “concur 
in describing his manners as in the highest degree winning and his 
conversation delightful.”** When Barlow and Warner arrived at 
Eartham, they found established there as an intimate in the house- 
hold a twenty-six-year-old clergyman and young man of. letters 
named James Stanier Clarke, who had recently been. appointed to 
the rectory at Preston, not more than twenty-five miles away. 

“Our hermitage has been enlivened,” wrote Hayley, “by a visit 
from our cheerful friend Dr. Warner; and a very amiable American 
poet (Barlow) for whom he has the highest regard.” The four 
men must have talked into the night on. literary matters, carried 
along perhaps by the newly aroused enthusiasm which. Hayley had 
discovered for William Cowper, to whom he dispatched a note by. 
Warner, which was to mark the beginning of another and more 
greatly productive literary friendship, when the clergyman and 
his American friend took their leave on February 7. Barlow evi- 
dently left a copy of The Viston of Columbus—if as the postscript 
to Hayley’s letter of August 28 (above) may indicate, he had not 
sent it on before—with a request that the English poet go over it 
severely in criticism. “They. stayed only three nights,” said Hayley, 
“but we could not well expect to enjoy their society longer, as they 
were both preparing to take their leave of this island. Our Ameri- . 
can brother of Parnassus returns to the new world; and his fellow- ` 
traveller, to rejoin the English Ambassador in. France.”*® 

But it was many years before Barlow did return to the New 
World. Soon after he reached London again, his name became 
permanently tied in with that of Thomas Paine but with the dis- 
tinction that, where the latter was said to have been “sparing on the 
two subjects of Law and Religion,” Barlow had unequivocally at- 
tacked both” Hardly more than a week later. he was elected an 
honorary member of the increasingly notorious Society for Constitu- 
tional Information, where he associated with such prominent Eng- 
lish liberals as John Horne Tooke, James Mackintosh, and John 
Frost. Early in March he sent his versified pasquinade, The 


*8 Robert Southey, The Life and Works of William Cowper (London, 1836), Ill, 66, 
and Thomas Wright, The Correspondence of William Cowper (New York and London, 
1906), HI, 267. 

*°Johnson (ed.), Memoirs, I, 425, 428. 

27 Quoted from the St. James Chronicle or British Evening Post, Feb. 28-March 1, 1792, 
by Miller, op. cit., p. 17. 

18 Miller, op. ae, pp. 16-17, 
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Conspiracy of Kings, to the printer—his “little.mad poem,” he 
described it to Hayley, and he worried meanwhile that a package 
James Stanier Clarke had given him for safe delivery had not yet 
been called for—this in a letter of March 6, which he wrote to Hay- 
ley from 18 Great Litchfield Street. “My heart is penetrated. with 
your goodness,” he said, “& I never shall cease to refresh my recol- 
lection with the pure pleasure I found at your house.” Mrs. Barlow 
‘was delighted with the “invaluable present” of a set of Hayley’s 
works. Barlow himself sought further advice: 


I thank you, my dear friend, among all your kind attentions to me, 
that you was so good as to send to our good santo padre the motto, Offa 
vides requm vacuis exhausta medullis. \.shall make use of it in the little 
Poem, which is now with the Printer, but it remains to know to what 
latin poet we are originally indebted for it, because I wish to make the 
account stand even with hint as I go along,.by placing it to his credit. 
Neither his Holiness nor myself were able to recollect the ‘author.?® 


“In the meantime, if you have found time to make marks on 
the big Poem, I would thank you to forward it as soon as convenient, 
as my time is short in this country.” Barlow referred to the copy of 
The Vision of Columbus which he had left at Eartham, which he 
had asked Hayley to criticize. On March 25, James Stanier Clarke, 
answered for the older man: 


‘We have at last executed what you desired—but are so ashamed of 
the innumerable crosses we have made, that we hesitated a little whether 
to send you the Book or no. The Poem appeared to us both too long: 
and therefore whenever we saw a Passage that could be left out tho’ the 
Verses did not deserve such a Fate we instantly drew our Pen. across it. 
—Excuse us for the liberties we have taken. 

Surely if the Poem could be reduced to six Books it would be better: 
and if it was.then printed in Quarto it would cut a more respectable 
Appearance. The. Dissertation on Capoc might then be placed as an 
Appendix at the End, where I think it would look better than in the 
middle of the Poem. 


The letter rambles on: “We see your Conspiracy .of Kings adver- 
tised. Should think it would make a great noise. ‘I think I shall 


1? Joel Barlow to William Hayley, March 6, 1792, The Huntington Library, HM 6568. 
Barlow. did use the Latin line, as.a note to line 59. of The Conspiracy of Kings, and some- 
one—perhaps Hayley—supplied him with proper attribution of source, for he identified it 
then as “Juvenal, Sat. 8.” 
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hear of you in the Tower before long: if so take care to procure 
good apartments. ...” 

Hayley, relieved of the burden of unkind criticism, added a 
pleasantly loquacious postscript, in which he pleaded: “having been 
far from well, I consigned your Columbus to the hand of a younger, 
more healthy, & vigorous critic.” 


He has, as you will see on the first Glance, slash’d your Book with 
all the vehemence of youth; & as I tell Him He has certainly drawn his 
impetuous pen across many spirited Lines, that deserve to be replaced. 
—Yet I am persuaded that our young Aristarchus is right in his general 
Idea, that your Vision would have more powerful Effect by being con- 
siderably compressed.”° 


Like much well-meaning and well-conceived advice, this from 
Clarke and Hayley was, in the main, disregarded. Barlow did not 
follow the suggestions of his critics by shortening or amending The 
Vision of Columbus when it was republished in Paris in 1795; cer- 
tainly he disregarded them completely when he reworked and ex- 
panded it into The Columbiad, though he did then place the prose 
“Dissertation . . . of Manco Capoc” among the notes at the end of 
that volume as they had recommended. 

Perhaps the criticism came at the wrong time, for Barlow was 
caught completely now in the excitement occasioned by contem- 
porary events in France. He left England suddenly early in April— 
perhaps before he received the Clarke-Hayley letter—to visit La- 
fayette near Metz. By the time he returned in July, the spectacle 
of the riots of June 20 at the Tuileries had made him recognize an 
imminent new crisis in French affairs. He composed (and delivered 
by hand of Thomas Paine) a Letter to the National Convention of 
France, on the Defects of the Constitution of 1791, and the Extent 
of the Amendment Which Ought to Be Applied, which resulted in 
his being publicly proclaimed a citizen of the French Republic.” 
Warner wrote him from Paris on October 18: “A thousand thanks 
to you, my dear Jewell of a Joel, for the ‘feast of Reason and the fow 


3J, S. Clarke and William Hayley to Joel Barlow, March 25, 1792, Barlow Papers, 
Pequot Library, 

*3 See Miller, op. cit., pp. 20, 26, and M. Ray Adams, “Joel Barlow, Political Romanti- 
cist," American Literature, YX, 130 (May, 1937). A letter from Herault, president of the 
National Convention, dated Nov. 14, 1792, which tells Barlow that his Letter to the National 
Convention has been mentioned in the minutes of the Convention and ordered translated, 
has already been noted: by Adams as in the Pequot Library. 
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of Soul’ with which you have this day regaled me in your kind letter 
and that to the N[ational] C[onvention].... Pray send your letter 
to the N. C. to our friend Hayley.”*? 

The conflict within Joel Barlow, which this correspondence with 
Hayley helps clarify, was by this time apparently resolved. Friends 
in America, and perhaps his wife, had been for some time urging 
him home, and he had more than once half-heartedly seemed .to 
agree; but he had hesitated by putting off the date of departure 
again and again. In London, on the other hand, liberal associates 
welcomed his participation in their campaigning for the rights of 
man. Barlow was a practical enthusiast, who now found an ap- 
parently useful outlet for the flond of humanitarian and tentatively 
progressive ideas with which he had filled The Vision of Columbus 
and which he expressed more forcibly now in unashamedly political 
writing. If his own countrymen had been at best lukewarm to the 
willingness to serve (to lead, perhaps) which he had written into 
his patriotic poetry, Europe seemed now to want him, and need 
him. Warner wrote him from Paris: “You must come here.” By 
October, 1792, Barlow had made his decision—he would remain 
abroad. “The present disposition of Europe,” he wrote, “toward a 
general revolution . . . is founded in a current of opinion too power- 
ful to be resisted and too sacred to be treated with neglect. It is 
the duty of every individual to assist. . . .”** 

Following Warner’s suggestion, he did send Hayley a copy of 
his Letter to the National Convention, which drew from the older 
man another friendly reply: 


Dear Politician of the World 

I am glad to find you are still in Europe, because you are still en- 
deavoring to render Europe more rational & happy— 

Many thanks for y" new publication, which tho I am not yet a Repub- 
ican, I have read with great pleasure—it is full of spirit & philanthropy— 
I am particularly pleased with the sensible advice you give to the Con- 
vention respecting the important articles of a standing army, & future 
Improvements of the new Constitution— 

As you think not of embarking for America till January, cannot you 
contrive to shew our pleasing Friend M™ B. this chearful spot, in the 
course of December—This Garden is pleasant even in Winter & if you 


?? Quoted in Adams, op. cit., pp. 130-131. 
2° Joel Barlow to the Society of Constitutional Whigs, Independents & Friends of the 
People, Oct. 6, 1792, Barlow Papers, Pequot Library. 
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can spare a few days the old Hermit & the little one [Hayley’s son, Tom] 
will be happy, you know, to give you both a benediction here before you 
depart for the Western: world. . 


‘Hayley went on to tell of his own literary activities (the life of Mil- 
ton, “which has engaged more of my ‘Time than I supposed it 
would”) and of his new friendship with Cowper, who had recently 
visited him at Eartham (“His Talents his misfortune & his virtues 
render him one of the most interesting beings that I ever met with 
in the course of my life. ”)- aa 

But even if other circumstances had made it possible, the re- 
generated and now very busy American could not have’ accepted 
Hayley’s affectionate invitation to visit Eartham that winter. On 
November 9 he and John Frost were deputized to present to the 
National Convention of France a statement from the Society for 
Constitutional Information in London. One week later they set out 
for Paris. Clearly Joel Barlow’s duty, as well as his enthusiastic 
inclination, belonged now with the struggle for human freedoms 
which seemed to center in France. There he would make his head- 
quarters for years, proscribed in England because of continued 
political activity, misunderstood and misquoted at home, and in- 
creasingly concerned with:commercial projects which, for all the 
head-shaking of his New England friends, were eventually to make 
him wealthy. No further record is discovered of his correspondence 
with William Hayley, nor did he apparently wander again on such 
pleasantly literary bypaths for a long time. 


t William Hayley to Joel Barlow, Oct. 23, 1792, Barlow Papers, Pequot Library. Wil- 
liam Cowper visited Eartham on Sept. ro, 1792; see William Hayley; The Life and Letters 
of William Cowper (London, 1812), II, 415-416. 
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TWO UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF EMERSON 


JOHN OLIN EIDSON 
University of Georgia 


I 


HILE ARRANGING a series of lectures for a. tour through 
New York State in 1854, Emerson wrote the following letter’ to 
Francis Hall, book dealer and prominent citizen of Elmira:* 


Derrorr, 31 JAN’. nA 
My Dear Sr, | 


I do not find that my times quite fit: yours, this winter. I am 
to be at Toledo, O. on the r1th: then, I have offered J. C. Gallup of 
Palmyra,* to be there on the 13th Feb”; and to Mr. A. Wilkinson 
of Syracuse;* I have offered the ryth Friday. Then, and this is the 
principal fact, I have taken the liberty to refer both those geritlemen 
to you, if these evenings do not suit them: & I wish to put myself 
on ‘your goodness to make a little plan for me, even if I cannot come 


t For permission to publish the letters, acknowledgment i is made'to W. H. Lowdermilk 
.& Company, Washington, D. C., and to Mr. Edward W. Forbes-of the Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son Memorial Association, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

* Born in Ellington, Connecticut, in 1822, Francis Hall migrated to Elmira and estab- 
lished “Hall’s Book Store” there in 1842. His influence upon the literary life of Elmira . 
was “marked from the first”: “His store was always the rendezvous of kindred spirits 
through whom there was aroused in the community a great deal of literary activity and 
, growth. At his own risk he started the first course of lectures in Elmira of the old Lyceum 
character, bringing such men as Emerson, Whipple, Giles, Bayard Taylor, Saxe, Holmes, 
Parker, and Chapin to his town. ‘The ofd Presbyterian Church, the First Methodist, and the 
Baptist Church, each in turn was the auditorium used for the display of their learning,, 
eloquence, or humor” (Ausburn Towner, A History of the Valley and County of Chemung, 
Syracuse, N. Y.: D. Mason & Co., 1892, p. 632). In.1859 Hall left Elmira, sailed to Japan, 
” established at Kanadawa a large shipping firm, and became a popular foreign correspondent 
of the New York Tribune. Though returning to Elmira in 1869, he spent most of his later 
years, till his death in 1902, traveling widely. “Next to Bayard Taylor he was the greatest 
American traveller, Greenland and Iceland being the only two countries he had ‘not visited” 
(obituary in Elmira Weekly Advertiser, Aug. 29, 1902). 

* Doubtless James C. Gallup (1820-1904), druggist and prominent civic leader in Pal- 
myra “1 the 1850’s and 60's. See Thomas L. Cook, Palmyra and Vicinity (Palmyra, N. Y.: 
The Palmyra Courier Press, 1930), pp. 74-75, 149, 212. 

* Alfred Wilkinson (1831-1886), chairman of the committee arranging the series of 
lectures. before the Franklin Institute, under whose auspices Emerson spoke. A ‘banker and 
prominent citizen, Wilkinson was particularly fond of -entertaining in his home literary 
celebrities who visited Syracuse. See obituary, Syracuse Standard, July 8, 1886.. 
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to Elmira, that will allow me to go to those two towns, and to Penn 
Yan & perhaps Corning or Biighamton [sic], from all which places 
I have invitations. I cannot come within corresponding distance 
of these gentlemen, until I reach N. Y. I dreamed like an Indian 
that you would befriend me & make a weeks programme for me. 
The whole fact you possess in knowing that I am to be in Toledo 
1r Feb. I wish to go home on Saturday, or Monday, at farthest. 


With best hope and assurance, 
Yours, 
R. W. EMERSON 
Mr. Francis Hatt. 


To Penn-Yan, I particularly should like to go; yet I find, I have 
not with me the name of the gentleman who invited me;—a dif- 
ferent person from my last year’s correspondent. 


Glad to help Emerson in every way possible, Hall replied from Elmira 
on February 6: 


Yours from Detroit bearing date of 31st ult has but just reached 
me. I regret that we are supplied for the week you name but I 
propose to you to make the following programme for your next 
week’s reading. You will be at Palmyra you say on the 14th [sic] 
I will write by this mail to Mr. Wilkinson that you may go to Syra- 
cuse on the 15th instead of the ryth as already named, that will give 
you the 16th for Penn Yan & the r7th for Binghamton. If Syracuse 
cannot come into this arrangement but prefers the ryth you could 
visit Penn Yan & Binghamton the 15th and 16th returning to 
Syracuse the r7th—I think there will be no difficulty in making 
three engagements for you next week, after leaving Palmyra, out 
of Corning Pennyan Syracuse & Binghamton i.e. four chances given 
out of which to secure three. I may learn the result so as to tele- 
graph it to you at Toledo otherwise you will hear at Palmyra. If 
Syracuse will have you on the 15th you could then speak at Corning 
J presume on Saturday the 18th. At all events you shall learn what 
can be done and be apprised. Sir I shall take great pleasure in 
making any possible arrangements for you.” 


Following the program which Hall had arranged for him, Emerson 


SMS letter, Papers of the’ Ralph Waldo Emerson Memorial Association. In his six- 
volume edition of the letters of Emerson (New York, 1939, IV, 426), Professor Ralph L. 
Rusk notes the existence of Emerson’s letter to Hall and summarizes Hall’s reply. 
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spoke at Palmyra on February 14,6 Penn Yan on February 16,’ Syracuse 
on February 17,8 and Elmira on February 18. No record has been found 
of his speaking during this tour at either Corning or Binghamton.’° 


II 

In 1869 Emerson wrote to General Ambrose E. Burnside rejecting 
the General’s invitation to speak in Washington, D. C., in behalf of a 
charity, probably welfare work of the Grand Army of the Republic: 


Concorp 
8 November, 1869 
Dear Sir, 


I owe you an apology for the many days that have elapsed since 
the date of your letter, without its being acknowledged. It found 
me entirely occupied with some promised tasks, which forced me 
to leave for the time all my correspondence in arrears. 

I regret that I cannot join in the nobly devised and attractive 
charity which you describe to me. I have found it necessary, in the 
last year or two, to discontinue all lectures except in places and 
conditions where my failing eyes, and other infirmities could be 


° “The lecture of Ralph Waldo Emerson last evening is spoken of in the highest terms” 
(Wayne Sentinel, Feb. 15, 1854). 

7“The lecture of Ralph Waldo Emerson on Thursday evening last, was on the subject , 
of the Anglo American Character. It was full of philosophical thought, and a very refresh- 
ing criticism of American manners and American tendencies of thought and action” (Yates 
County Whig, Feb. 23, 1854). 

8 The Syracuse Daily Standard for Feb. 16, 1854, announced that on the following eve- 
ning Emerson would speak “instead of John P. Hale as previously announced,” and on 
Feb. 17 in a reminder of the lecture, the Standard spoke of Emerson as “one of the most 
talented and: popular lecturers in the country” and assured its readers “his lecture will 
undoubtedly be interesting.” In a review of the Franklin Institute series of lectures for 
1854, the Standard (April 12, 1854) listed Emerson’s topic as “Culture.” 

° “Ralph Waldo Emerson, the distinguished lecturer and writer, will deliver a lecture 
before the Young Men’s Association this evening in the Presbyterian Church. His subject 
has not been announced. ‘The reputation of Mr. Emerson will ensure him a large audience 
tonight without any urging from us” (Elmira Republican, Feb. 18, 1854). The Republican 
had stated on Feb. g that Emerson would not lecture before the Young Men’s ‘Association 
as previously announced and that Bayard Taylor would give the next lecture in the series 
on Feb. 15. 

20 Binghamton had three other lecturers on schedule for that one week: George William 
Curtis, Bayard Taylor, and Theodore Parker. See Binghamton Daily Republican, Feb. 15, 
1854. 

11 The G. A. R. sponsored a series of twelve lectures in Lincoln Hall, Washington, be- 
ginning Dec. 6, 1869, and closing April 4, 1870. The price of admission for the series was 
$5.00, and the proceeds were to go into “the relief fund of the Association.”. Mark Twain 
made one of the lectures, and General Grant bought four tickets to the series. See Wash- 
ington Daily Morning Chronicle, Nov. 24 and 27, 1869, and Jan. 11,.1870. The Washing- 
ton National Republican (Nov. 24, 1869) announced that ten of the lecturers had been 
signed, with two still to be secured. 
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allowed for, and in some way supplemented. This could not be in 
Washington, and I have declined every invitation thither for many 
years. 
With great respect, Yours, 
R. W. EMERSON 
GENERAL BURNSIDE. 


In spite of his rejection of this invitation, Emerson later spoke in 
Washington at least once: he gave his lecture “Homes” in the Congre- 
gational Church there under the auspices of the Grand Army of the 
Republic on January 16, 1872.1? 


MELVILLE'S “ ‘SOILED’ FISH OF THE SEA” 
JOHN W. NICHOL 
Ohio State University 
I N CHAPTER XCII of White-Jacket, Melville describes his fall 
A. into the sea from the yardarm of the U. S. frigate Neversink. F. 
O. Matthiessen selects this passage to illustrate the manner in which 
Melville, the artist, worked.t His discussion is an excellent example 
of judicial and appreciative critical comment, but on one important 
point Mr. Matthiessen is the victim of a rather unlucky error. After 
setting forth the series of trancelike moods which Melville employs 
in describing his experience of falling, Matthiessen quotes, evidently 
from the Constable Standard Edition of Melville’s Works, the fol- 
lowing passage in which Melville relates his feelings while still 
under the-water: 
I wondered whether I was yet dead or still dying. But of a sudden some 
fashionless form brushed my side—some inert, soiled fish of the sea; the 


thrill of being alive again tingled in my nerves, and the strong shunning 
of death shocked nie through? 


Commenting on these lines, Matthiessen says: 


But then this second trance is shattered by a twist of imagery of the sort 
that was to become peculiarly Melville’s. He is startled back into the 
. sense of being alive by grazing an inert form; hardly anyone but Melville 
could have created the shudder that results from calling this frightening 


aa Washington Daily Morning ‘Chronicle, Jan. 17, 1872. 


` 2 American Renaissance: Art and Expression in the Age of Emerson and Whitman (Lon- 
-don'and New York [1941]), pp. 390-395. 
a The ERNE of Herman Melville’ (London, 1922-1924), VI, 497. 
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vagueness some “soiled fish of the sea.” The discordia concors, the un- 
expected linking of the medium of cleanliness with filth, could only have 
sprung from an imagination that had apprehended the terrors of the 
deep, of the immaterial deep as well as the physical.” 


The unlucky error of all this lies in the fact that Melville in all 
probability used the adjective coiled rather than soiled in describing 
his “fish of the sea,” and that it was some unknown typesetter, 
rather, who accounted for the “shudder” and the “discordia concors” 
of the “unexpected linking.” If, as is probable, Constable made up 
the Works from first editions, then the word “soiled,” which Mat- 
thiessen quotes correctly from his source, is really a misprint for 
Melville’s “coiled,” for both the American and English first editions 
of White-Jacket printed the latter word.* It is interesting to note 
that the change in this case does not invalidate the general ‘critical 
position arrived at by Matthiessen; it merely weakens his specific 
example. However, such a textual slip could, in the proper context, 
have promulgated an entirely false conception. 


POE'S “THE SLEEPER” AGAIN 


THOMAS O. MABBOTT 
Hunter College 


N A RECENT ISSUE of American Literature (XX, 55-57, 
March, 1948) Professor William B. Hunter pointed out that the 
opening lines of Poe’s “The Sleeper” seem to allude to the virus 
lunare. This is surely correct, for the lines are very close to a pas- 
sage in Moore’s Lalla Rookh, Il, 477 ff., as has been even more 
recently suggested by Professor Hoover H. Jordan: (“Poe’s Debt to 
Thomas Moore,” PMLA, LXIII, 756, June, 1948). The American 
poet says he stands in June, beneath the moon, from which an opiate 
vapor drips drop by drop. ‘Moore says more than the brief citation 
of Jordan suggests, and it is highly significant: 
“'There’s a drop,” said the Peri, “that down from the moon 
“Falls through the withering airs of June 
“Upon Egypt’s land, of so healing a power, 
“So balmy a virtue, that ev’n in the hour 
“The drop descends, contagion dies, 
“And health reanimates earth and skies,” 


2 American Renaissance; p. 392. 
‘I am indebted to Dr. Howard P. Vincent for checking a copy of the English first 
edition, 
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Moore’s footnote explains that the nucta or Miraculous Drop falls 
on St. John’s Day and' stops the plague. 

~The importance of this lies in the fact that the drop is thought 
of as very powerful and beneficent (though witches might seek it 
for bad uses) and that the irony of Poe’s poem depends on the idea 
the drop came too late for the lady of his poem. Lalla Rookh was 
so popular in Poe’s time that he probably expected his readers to 
understand his reference. By “opiate” Poe means a sleep-bringing 
medicine or nepenthe. 


THE BIGLOW PAPERS IN ENGLAND 


ARTHUR W. M. VOSS- 
Lake Forest College 


HAT JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL was known to English 

readers mainly as the author of The Biglow Papers is clearly 
demonstrated by Professor Clarence Gohdes in the informative, 
though necessarily brief, description of the English publication and 
reception of the work in his American Literature in Nineteenth- 
Century England. Professor Gohdes points out, without comment, 
that the first English edition of the first series of The Biglow Papers, 
a piracy issued by John Camden Hotten in 1859, was brought out 
with the assistance of Sidney H. Gay, who was a good friend of 
Lowell and editor of the National Anti-Slavery Standard, in which 
several of the papers were first published. Gay himself explained 
this rather curious circumstance in a letter he wrote Lowell ex- 
pressing regret for the aid he had given Hotten. While visiting in 
London in 1859, he met Hotten in a bookseller’s shop and obligingly 
made some additions and corrections to Hotten’s notes and supplied 
him with historical facts for his preface. Learning later that the 
edition was to be a piracy, Gay remonstrated but to no avail, Hotten 
claiming that the book would bring in little more than the cost of 
publication.” In the meantime Lowell had authorized Tribner 
and Company to bring out an English edition with a preface by 


* New York, 1944, pp. 82-83. Professor Gohdes naturally was obliged to impose limi- 
tations in surveying his broad subject. As he says in his preface, “The failure to cover more 
terrain in my studies is a natural consequence of my topic.” 

2 Unpublished letter from Gay to Lowell, dated December 8, 1859. I am indebted to 
the Houghton Library, Harvard University, for permission to refer to this letter and to the 
one cited in the next footnote. 
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Thomas Hughes, the author of Tom Brown’s School Days, and it 
was published ‘shortly after Hotten’s piracy.’ 

The large sale and favorable critical reception of these English 
editions paved the way, as Professor Gohdes says, for a ready ac- 
ceptance of the second series of The Biglow Papers, which had a 
wide circulation in England before the first collected American 
edition appeared in 1867. After 1872, the year in which both 
series were first published in one volume, The Biglow Papers con- 
tinued to be the work by which Lowell was best known in Eng- 
land.” Henry Duff Trail, writing in the Fortnightly Review in 
1885, remarked that Englishmen insisted on regarding Lowell as 
the creator of Hosea Biglow and of nothing else,* and this tendency 
is also reflected in the articles which appeared in English literary 
journals following Lowell’s death in 1891. Punch’s tribute to 
Lowell was one long panegyric of the work, rising to a high point 
in the lines: 

Thy rustic Biglow’s rugged line 
A grateful world neglected never! 
It smote hypocrisy and cant 


* The publisher, hoping to anticipate Hotten, insisted that Hughes write the preface in 
haste, and Hughes wrote Lowell that-he was annoyed by this urgency since he wanted to 
be sure that Lowell would -receive a fair share of the profits (unpublished letter dated 
Oct. 18, 1859). 

“The first six papers, which had appeared in the Atlantic during 1862, were reprinted 
in the same year by Trübner, being issued two at a time in paper-covered pamphlets priced 
at one shilling. In 1864 Tritbner published in one paper-covered volume the contents of 
the earlier pamphlets plus “Latest Views of Mr. Biglow” (No. VII), which had been printed 
in the Aslantic for Feb., 1863. There was another printing of this edition the same year 
and a third in 1865. In addition to Triibner's editions, a pirated English edition containing 
the first series and the first seven papers of the second series was published in 1865 by S. O. 
Beeton, and a paper-bound pamphlet containing only the first series was issued by Routledge 
in the same year. 

£ After 1872 both series were usually issued in one volume. There were American edi- 
tions in 1872, 1885, and 1891, and English editions in 1877 (Hotten), 1880 (Triibner), and 
1886 and 1887 (Routledge). : 

“Mr. J. R. Lowell,” Fortnightly Review, XLIV, 86 (July, 1885). Even on the most 
dignified occasions Lowell did not escape being associated with his dialect verses. When 
he received an honorary degree from Oxford in 1873, James Bryce, the public orator of the 
University, after introducing him as a celebrated professor at Harvard, pronounced a eulogy 
on The Biglow Papers but neglected to mention his other literary accomplishments. See 
H. A. L. Fisher, James Bryce (New York, 1927), I, 131. And in 1880, when Lowell be- 
came American Minister to England, an English magazine printed a cartoon entitled “Hosea 
Biglow goes to Court,” with the subtitle, “Popular notion of the appearance of the newly- 
accredited American Minister, His Excellency Mr. James R. Lowell (Hosea Biglow), going 
to present his credentials to the Queen.” The cartoon, which is done in the manner of 
Punch, is reproduced i in M. A. DeWolfe Howe, New Letters of James Russell Lowell (Bos- 
ton, 1932), opposite p. 250. 
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With flail like force; sleek bards that ripple 
Like shallow pools—who pose and pant 

And vaguely smudge or softly stipple,— 
These have not brain or heart to sing 

As Biglow sang, our quaint Hosea, 
Whose “Sunthin in the Pastoral Line,” 

Full primed with picture and idea, 
Lives with “The Courtin’,” unforgot. . . ." 


Other English. tributes to Lowell devoted so much space to The 
Biglow Papers that the Boston Daily Advertiser protested that Eng- 
lish critics were far too prone to praise his dialect verses at the ex- 
pense of his more serious work. This English adulation also caused 
Leslie Stephen in his address at the unveiling of the Lowell me- 
morial in Westminster Abbey in 1893 to emphasize that Lowell 
was much more than merely a Yankee poet.® Nevertheless, as late 
as 1900 the Edinburgh Review in reviewing Lowell’s writings said: 


When we peruse the immense quantity of agreeable verse in his collected 
works, and compare it with the comparative smallness of the “Biglow 
Papers,” we cannot but be struck with the superiority of these poems. 
Their setting in the shape of the letters of Rev. Mr. Wilbur is sometimes 
tedious to English readers, but the poems themselves will remain Lowell's 
most permanent addition to American Literature.?° 


A FOOTNOTE TO FOUR QUARTETS 


MARK REINSBERG 
Colorado College 


LIOT’S FIRST QUARTET, the prototypic “Burnt Norton,” 

has been with us since 1935, but thirteen years of the intense 
scholarly cross-examination to which all his work is subjected have 
not yet exhausted it of allusions, not to mention literal meanings. 
Two critical studies’ published in 1947, R. Preston’s non-troppo 
Four Quartets Rehearsed and the admirable Focus Three edited 
by B. Rajan, omit a piece of information which can be called crucial 
in understanding the poet’s symbolism. It concerns a passage at 
the beginning of “Burnt Norton”: 


7 Aug. 22, 1891, p. 93., 8 Sept. 14, 1891. 
* London Times, Nov. 28, 1893. 7° CXCI, 176-177 (Jan., 1900). 


1 New York: Sheed & Ward; London: Dennis Dobson. 
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But to what purpose 
Disturbing the dust on a bow! of rose-leaves 
I do not know. 


Quick, said the bird, find them, find them, 
... Shall we follow 


The deception of the thrush? 


This particular thrush (always remembering that Eliot was born 
in St. Louis) can only be the ‘water-thrush,’ indigenous to the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley and characterized by its ability to mislead. 
The deception consists in pretending to be injured when animals 
approach its nést. The thrush limps along the ground, luring to a 
safe and confusing distance the would-be despoiler of its eggs. 

In the poem these eggs are obviously equated with the rose- 
leaves. That the rose-leaves are themselves a prime symbol of 
reality for Eliot, is suggested by the ensuing couplet: _ 

Go, go, go, said the bird: human kind 
Cannot bear very much reality. 


When the “I” of the poem considers disturbing the dust on a bowl 
of rose-leaves, he is innocently at the point of-learning or achieving 
this reality. Thus the architecture not only of “Burnt Norton” but 
of the whole of Four Quartets is a sort of Odyssey, in which the 
return home (to reality) is delayed, presumably until it can be 
tolerated, by a protective, benevolent force personified in the bird.. 
This interpretation is further strengthened by the cyclic conclusion 
of the final quartet, “Little Gidding”: 


And the end of all our exploring 
Will be to arrive where we started 


And the fire and the rose are one. 


It is perhaps amusing to base such an important point on the 
ornithology of a particular region, yet Eliot’s awareness of birds 
in their habitat is evidenced conclusively by the fifth of his “Land- 
scape” poems, Cape Ann. 

I 

A second piece of information concerning “Burnt Norton,” not 
especially important, but revealing how an obvious item can be 
overlooked by subtlety-seekers, was corrcborated by Eliot himself 
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in a letter to the writer. Several years ago, during an undergradu- 
ate reading of the poem, I suggested a literary allusion contained in 
the lines: 

Time and the bell have buried the day, 

The black cloud carries the sun away. 


Its similarity was acknowledged, but the fact was argued to be a 
coincidence. A prestige wager was finally- made and a letter dis- 
patched to the poet who, it was graciously conceded, would be an 
acceptable authority. Eliot replied: “I consider that you have won 
your bet. The fourth and fifth lines of the verses you quote were 
certainly in my mind when I wrote my line in Burnt Norton.” 

The poem alluded to is an anonymous pre-Elizabethan lyric of 
great magic, anthologized in the Everyman’s Library English Galaxy 
of Shorter Poems.’ Appreciations of it are evidently scarce. Aldous 
Huxley mentions it in Texts and Pretexts, as does the ubiquitous 
Untermeyer somewhere else. 


The maidens came 

When I was in my mother’s bower: 
I had all that I would. 

The bailey beareth the bell away: 
The lily, the rose, the rose I lay. 


The silver is white, red is the gold: 
The robes they Jay in fold. 

The bailey beareth the bell away: 
The lily, the rose, the rose I lay. 


And through the glass window shines the sun. 
How should I love, and I so young? 

The bailey beareth the bell away: 

The lily, the lily, the rose I lay. 


A REPLY TO LEWIS LEARY 
PHILIP MARSH 


Miami University 
APPRECIATE the friendly intent of Lewis Leary’s review of 
Monroe’s Defense of Jefferson and Freneau against Hamilton, in 
American Literature for May, 1948. But the review imperfectly 
represents the work, purpose, and conclusions. | 
* Edited by Gerald Bullet (London, 1933). The poem also appears in The Viking 
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The review states that “the most pertinent of these materials have 
been gathered .. . to support Dr. Marsh’s contention .. . that 
“Thomas Jefferson was not guilty, and Hamilton was wrong.” It 
happens that the materials were presented chiefly for their value as 
additional writings of Monroe (collaborating with Madison), and 
as the Republican answer to Hamilton’s Federalist attack—impor- 
tant incidents in the first two-party split of 1792. The review omits 
a description of the materials—essays using letters of Jefferson to 
Madison and answering Hamilton’s charges that Jefferson had 
founded the National Gazette, used patronage to control the editor 
(Freneau), opposed the Constitution, and recommended an “im- 
moral” transfer of the French debt to a Dutch company. 

The review implies the editor’s involvement with “real or ap- 
parent contradictions which can be resolved only by his personal or 
professional judgment of the character (or the motives) of the men 
involved.” This means that the conclusions must be based primarily 
on judgments about the characters, But there are plenty of facts 
in this case, and they were the objective basis of the conclusions. 

The statement that Jefferson, after being interested in founding 
a newspaper in 1791, made a “categorical denial, only a few years 
Jater, that he had anything to do with it” needs correction. His two 
denials were made one year later. In a letter to Washington (Sep- 
tember 9, 1792) he does not deny founding the National Gazette 
and admits getting subscriptions and furnishing news. The denial 
to Randolph (September 17, 1792) is categorical, yet not as to the 
National Gazette, but to the charges generally. 

The review also states that, if Jefferson and his friends were 
“incapable of . . . ‘successful political strategy,’ then Dr. Marsh is 
exactly right. If... Hamilton was ...a keen analyst of the mo- 
tives and actions of his opponents, then Dr. Marsh may very well be 
wrong.” This is to imply—wrongly—that the editor’s conclusions 
were founded on the belief that the Jeffersonians used no strategy 
and that Hamilton was mistaken about their motives. Obviously, 
Monroe’s replies were a part of the effort to discredit Hamilton, who 
was largely right in his estimate of his enemies’ motives. But he 
was often wrong about their actions. 

The review, it appears, condemns Jefferson (or refuses to absolve 
him) because of his interest in the project of founding a newspaper 


23 Vol, 21 
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before, as if such an interest must preclude a hands-off policy after 
it was under way. But apparently the hands were off. There is 
as yet: no good evidence that Freneau was anything but an inde 
pendent editor. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_ The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
authorized through the year 1949 a joint-subscription rate of $8.80 


`. for PMLA and American Literature. Alli checks and orders are to 


be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, roo Wash- 
ington Square, East, New York, N. Y. 


‘Both the Duke University Press and the Treasurer of the Modern 
Language Association have had so much difficulty with the joint 
subscriptions that they have decided hereafter to take only subscrip- 
tions which begin with the January or March number of American 
Literature. Those members of the Association whose subscriptions 
expire with other numbers may purchase the odd numbers from 
the Duke University Press ($1.00 each). 


The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and 
undergraduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a 
special subscription price of $2.00 a year. Subs.riptions must be 
accompanied by an endorsement from the instructor in charge of 
the student’s work in American literature. Blanks may be secured 
from the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

J. B. H. 
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The Prosodic Structure in Selected Poems of T. S. Eliot. Sister M. 
Martin Barry (Catholic, 1948). 

The Fate of Our Feminists: Edith Wharton, Ellen Glasgow, and 
Willa Cather. Josephine L. Jessup (Vanderbilt, 1948). 

The American War Novel Dealing with the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars. John S. Weber (Wisconsin, 1948). 

The Negro in Southern Fiction. Margaret J. Wormley (Boston, 
1948). 

Folktales and Legends from the New Jersey Pines: A Collection and 
a Study. Herbert N. Halpert (Indiana, 1948). 
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Friederich Bodenstedt in Amerika und.sein Buch Vom Atlantischen 
zum Stillen Ozean. Alfred von der Heydt (Cornell, German, 
1948). : a: 

The Reputation of Anthony Trollope in the United States, 1858- 
1920. William T. Coyle (Western Reserve, 1948). ` 

Stendhal in America. James F. Marshal? (Illinois, French, 1948). 

The French Revolution and the American Man of Letters, Esther 
E. Brown (Missouri, 1948). 

The Fugitive-Agrarian Writers: A History and a Criticism. John L. 
Stewart (Ohio, 1948). 

Edwin Lawrence Godkin: Utilitarian Editor. Mary V. MacLachlin 
(Minnesota, 1948). 

Hawthorne and the Craft of Fiction: A Study in Artistic Develop- 
ment. Marvin Laser (Northwestern, 1948). _ 

Hawthorne’s Comments on the Arts as Evidence of Aesthetic Theory. 
Mary A. Magginis (North Carolina, 1948). | 

Hawthorne’s Interest in Science and Pseudo-Science. Elizabeth R. 
Hosmer (Illinois, 1948). 

Henry James and. the Supernatural: A Study in Conflict and Fan- 
tasy. Sidney E. Lind (New York, 1948). 

Joseph Kirkland: Biography and Criticism. Clayton A. Holaday 
(Indiana, 1949). p 

Fiery Hunt: A Study of Melville’s Theory of the Artist. Lawrence 
Barrett (Princeton, 1949). . 

Mysticism in the German Devotional Literature of Colonial Penn- 
sylvania. F. Ernest Stoeffler (Temple, Religion, 1948). 

The Critical Theology of Theodore Parker. John E. Dirks (Colum- 
bia, Religion, 1947). 

Imagism: The Contribution of T. E. Hulme and Ezra Pound to 
English Poetry, tyo8-1917. Stanley K. Coffman, Jr. (Ohio, 1948). 

The Technique in the Novels of Upton Sinclair. Earl N. Lockard 
(Chicago, 1948). 

Trumbull Stickney (1874-1904). Thomas Riggs, Jr. (Princeton, 
1949). 


An Investigation of Some of the Structures of Independent Utter- 


ances in Modern American English. Roy G. Curtis (Michigan, 
1948). 

American Dramatizations of American Literary Materials, 1850-1900. 
Albert E. Johnson (Cornell, 1948). 

The Mid-Nineteenth-Century American Theater, 1840-1860: A Sur- 
vey of Theatrical Production, Comment, and Opinion. Frederick 
J. Parrott (Cornell, Fine Arts, 1948). 
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The Popular Priced Melodrama in America, 1890-1910, with Its 
Origins and Development to 1920. Lewin A. Goff (Western 
Reserve, Speech, 1948). 

The Treatment of Social Issues in American Comedy, 1920-1942. 
Grace M. Newell (Northwestern, 1948). 

Yankee Theater, 1825-1850. Francis R. Hodge (Cornell, 1948). 

The Philosophic Naturalism of Henry David Thoreau with Special 
Reference to Its Epistemological Presuppositions and Theological 
Implications. John S. Smith (Drew, Religion, 1948). 

The Growth of Walt Whitman’s Reputation in America after 1892. 
Charles B. Willard (Brown, 1948). 

Whitman’s Revisions of the Song of Myself. Sister Mary V. Brady 
(Chicago, 1948). 

The Religious Thought of Roger Williams. Clarence S. Roddy 
(New York, Religion, 1948). 

The Life and Works of Augusta Evans Wilson. William P. Fidler 
(Chicago, 1948). 

Wolfe’s Unfinished Symphony. A Study of Form in the Novels of 
Thomas Wolfe. Eleanor G. M. Smith (Wisconsin, 1948). 

Chief Poets of the American Depression: Contributions of Kenneth 
Fearing, Horace Gregory, and Muriel Rukeyser to Contemporary 
American: Poetry. M. L. Rosenthal (New York, .1949). 

A British Image of America: A Survey of America and the Ameri- 
cans as They Appeared in the English Novel, 1830-1890. Charles 
E. Shain (Princeton, 1949). 


The following list of completed dissertations has been supplied by 

the English seminar of the University of Vienna: 

Ernst Ströer. Edgar Allan Poes Lyrik. 1910. 

Josef Silbiger. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow als Dramatiker. 1911. 

Karl Durrigl. Die Abweichungen vom Standard English in “The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer” von Mark Twain. 1923. 

Elisabeth Weiss. Die Dramen Eugene O’Neills. 1928. 

Johann Formand]. Die sprachlichen Eigentiimlichkeiten in den 
Romanen von Sinclair Lewis. 1930. 

Hilda Dworzak. Beiträge zur nenen englisch-amerikanischen Tier- 
geschichte. 1930. 

Friederike Dub. Die Romantechnik bei Henry James. 1933. 

Ingeborg Stadlmann. Jack London: Weltanschauung, schriftstel- 
lerisches Wirken und Romantechnik. 1935. 

Elisabeth Grohs. Edwin Arlington Robinsons längere Verserzäh- 
lungen. 1936. 
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Ida Rud. Math. Gaudek. Persönliches Erleben in den Werken Mark 
Twains. 1938. 

Gertrude Niessner. Sidney Lanier als Lyriker und seine metrischen 

| Theorien. 1939. 

Maria Kindermann. Psychologische Probleme in Handlung und 
Charakteren bei Eugene O'Neill. 1938. 

Konrad Reindorf. Die Tierbiicher des Ernest Thompson Seton. 
1939. 

Elisabeth Granichstaedten-Czerva. Bildersprache bei Emily Dickin- 
son. 1940. 

Lisbeth Ronninger. Die Kunstform der Dichtung Robert Frosts. 
1939. 

Marianne Gutscher. Henry James und Walter Pater. 1940. 

Konrad Schneider. Die Naturschilerung bei J. F. Cooper (Darges- 
tellt an Hand seiner Lederstrumpfgeschichten). 1940. 

Hertha Patek. “O. Henry”: Erzahlungskunst, Probleme, literarische 
Stellung. 1940. 

Irmtraud Müller. Amerikakritik in den Hauptwerken Theodore 
Dreisers bis zum New Deal. 1943. 

Louis H. Paulovsky. Das Eindringen und die Aufnahme von Ameri- 
kanismen in das britische Alltagsenglisch der Gegenwart. 1943. 

Paul Nestlbichler. Willa Cather als Darstellerin nordamerikanischen 
Pionierslebens. 1944. 

Erika Demel von Elswehr. Die Wertwelt von Henry James. 1944. 

Erfriede Fercalek. Die Wertwelt John Greenleaf Whittiers. 1946. 

Leopoldiné Weissmann. Edith Whartons Romankunst und ihre 
Beeinflussung durch Henry James. 1947. 

Erika Olga Frank. Modern American Language in the Service of 
Present-Day Advertisement: A Survey of the Linguistic Means 
Available for the Psychology of Selling. 1947. | 

Raoul Sojka. Untersuchungen iiber das Vorhandensein grundlegen- 
der Ideen Emersons in amerikanischen Romanen von Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 1948. 

Otto Hietsch. G. I. Slang: An Analysis of United States Army Slang 
of World War II. 1948. | 

Engelbert Knosp. Whitmans Demokratie. 1949. 


Oruer RESEARCH IN Procress: 
Tristram P. Coffin (Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania) is working on “In- 
dividual Bibliographies and Critical Studies of the Non-traditional 
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Anglo-American Folk Songs.” 

Edward Fiess (Yale University) is at work on the influence of Eng- 
lish Romanticism (Byron, Shelley, and the early Carlyle) on the 
work of Herman Melville and on his conception of literature. 

Lewis Leary, Bibliographer. 
4633 Duke Station 
Durham, North Carolina 
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NatHanreL Hawruorne: A. Biography. By Randall Stewart. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. 279 pp. $4.00. 


In the Introduction to his edition of the English Notebooks, Professor 
Stewart wrote: “It becomes increasingly clear that out of the restored 
journals and letters a new Hawthorne will emerge: a more virile and a 
more human Hawthorne; a more alert and (in a worldly sense) a more 
intelligent Hawthorne; a Hawthorne less dreamy, and less aloof, than 
his biographers have represented him as being.” The present biography 
portrays this “new Hawthorne.” Utilizing the findings of recent scholar- 
ship, of which Professor Stewart’s own previous work forms no small 
part, it is the fullest-and most accurate account of the facts of Hawthorne’s 
life so far written. 

Readers looking for the “definitive” life of Hawthorne will not find 
it here; the objectives of this book are strictly limited. Barring the final. 
chapter, a workmanlike survey of Hawthorne’s chief themes and “ideas,” 
it is not concerned with interpretation, either of the man or of his writ- 
ings. The subject’s interest in “the deeper psychology” is not reflected in 
this biography. Beyond documenting the above quotation, it offers no 
analytic comment on his personality. There is no attempt to explore 
the world of Hawthorne’s creative imagination, nor indeed is there any- 
thing at all on his methods or achievement as an artist. Nor is there more 
discussion of Hawthorne’s times and milieu than the minimum neces- 
sary to tell his story. Professor Stewart might have prevented many 
misapprehensions and false expectations if he had explained in a preface, 
what is plainly the fact, that his book is intended simply to retell the 
facts of Hawthorne’s life, as modified and amplified by recent scholar- 
ship. That Hawthorne is someone particularly worth our knowing the 
facts about he takes for granted. 

This book amply demonstrates and skilfully fills the need for such 
a new account. It deftly marshals a mass of fresh detail which in its 
cumulative effect noticeably modifies the traditional conception of its 
subject. As might be expected, it is based primarily on the restored 
notebooks, both those Professor Stewart has edited and the unpublished 


edition of the French and Italian notebooks by Norman Holmes Pearson. 


It makes good use, also, of published and unpublished letters, notably 
Hawthorne’s letters tọ Sophia, and those of their companion on the 
Italian journey, Ada Shepard. Professor Pearson again supplies the un- 
published basis for the fullest account in print of Hawthorne’s college 
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years. The work of N. F. Adkins on Hawthorne’s early projected works 
is conveniently summarized here; the publishing fortunes and critical 
reception of his chief books are presented; his frequent tours and jour- 
neys are meticulously chronicled; and the full extent of his many ac- 
quaintanceships and sociabilities is carefully brought out. An interesting 
account of Hawthorne’s political maneuverings, especially in the muddy 
waters of Salem, suggests that he had more relish for such’ things, and 
perhaps more aptitude, than has generally been supposed. 

The domestic Hawthorne, particularly, is newly and charmingly pre- 
sented. One of Professor Stewart’s services has been to take the curse 
off the dove-and-angel rhetoric of Hawthorne’s best known love letters 
(“Thou keepest my heart pure, and elevatest me above the world,” etc.) 
by restoring also the frank expressions of less Platonic sentiments which 
Sophia afterwards deleted from the manuscripts (“What a cold night 
this is going to be! ... a husband cannot be comfortably warm without 
his wife”). The long honeymoon that Hawthorne’s married life seems 
actually to have been becomes more impressive and believable when we 
penetrate beneath Victorian reticences and etherealizings that might con- 
ceal anything and perceive its human and passionate basis. Since wings 
are now out of fashion, we like Hawthorne better for knowing that he 
loved his wife as well without them. 

At every point Professor Stewart portrays a more robust, more con- 
genial, more “normal” Hawthorne than any but a few specialists have 
been aware of. This constitutes at once the chief contribution and the 
chief limitation of his book. As a corrective to stereotyped images of 
the “solitary hermit” it is invaluable. The main aim of biography, I take 
it, is to elicit, from the miscellany of facts on the record, some “large, 
controlling image” that will at the same time save the phenomena. But 
such an image, in Mark Schorer’s definition, is a myth; and in biography, 
as elsewhere, myths quickly harden into formulas impervious to fact, 
and so truth continually becomes falsehood. Thus it is always good to 
be called back from a prevailing myth to the complexity of living fact, 
and this indispensable service Professor Stewart emphatically performs. 
No student of Hawthorne can omit reading this book. 

Yet certainly no student of Hawthorne could form any adequate idea 
of the essential truth about Hawthorne by reading only this book. It 
omits far more than it adds. It is not entirely clear that Professor Stewart 
would concede this. If his main aim is to correct previous generalizations 
about Hawthorne, there is also a persistent suggestion here that he re- 
gards the neglected side he presents as in turn the “essential” Hawthorne. 
Properly defending Hawthorne against a charge of “morbid solitariness,” 
he appears also to wish to say that Hawthorne never in any material 
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sense chose the road less traveled by. Thus, in treating Hawthorne’s 
“solitary years” in Salem, he puts the words in quotes, stresses all that 
was not solitary about these years, and insists that “Hawthorne was 
doing just what a young author ambitious of enduring fame should and 
must do.” This, once more, is a salutary stress, but it can hardly be the 
whole truth. Professor Stewart himself is forced’ to belittle Hawthorne’s 
own uneasy consciousness of an irreducible difference between him and 
his contemporaries in the way he had spent his young manhood. An 
unspoken, perhaps an unconscious, assumption pervades this book that 
any serious departure from the “normal” in Hawthorne’s life would be 
somehow discreditable to him and must be disproved if possible. So 
it tends to take the line throughout, first, that his life was not significantly 
different from that of other men, and second, that what difference there 
was was only that made necessary by his profession. 

But this is to suggest a generalization more questionable than any 
Professor Stewart corrects. One may share his pleasure in discovering 
that Hawthorne was “more human” than Sophia allowed us to suppose 
and still object to a virtual obliteration of his “difference.” In that time 
and place, after all, it was only his difference that made him choose to be 
an author; it was only his pronounced difference that made him one 
we write lives of today. Nor can this difference be simply dismissed as 
“genius.” Granted that there is a point beyond which investigation is 
no longer fruitful, still, the special configuration of his personality, the 
separate bent of his life, is of a piece with the “genius” from which 
came his books; to get closer to this in any way open to us must be the 
ultimate aim of any study of his life. 

The present volume, one is tempted to say, makes the curious impres- 
sion of a life of Hawthorne with the Hawthorne left out. The author, 
in adding his final excellent analytic chapter, seems himself to acknowl- 
edge this inadequacy. But this valuable afterthought, though it sums 
up the work, still does not show us the workman. Many critics, begin- 
ning with Hawthorne himself, have pointed out his dual nature: the 
relatively human and “sunshiny” outward man, the man chiefly known 
even to his wife and children; and the “secret space” within, preoccupied 
with its own darker imaginings, from which proceeded his strongest 
writings. No biographer who does not at least recognize the existence 
of this “little lower layer” in Hawthorne can do much to help us find 
the truth about him that it most concerns us to know. 

Undoubtedly we can never pin down a truth of this sort. That per- 
nicious dream of the blurb writers, the “definitive” life, the book that 
has all the answers, is happily hardly possible when we are asking such 
questions. But the search for answers, the exploration of the dark 
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forest, is surely the whole enterprise and challenge of literary biography. 
The deliberate and serious limitation of this biography is that it mini- 
mizes, and seems to wish to reject, all questions that cannot be answered 
by factual research. The result is still distinguished work, the best por- 
trait in existence, by a good margin, of the exterior or public Hawthorne. 
To approach the inner and private man, the Hawthorne who is trying 
to open a communication with us in his writings, we must turn to others 
—Woodberry, James; Arvin, Warren—or better yet, to Hawthorne him- 


self, 


Swarthmore College. STEPHEN E. WHICHER. 


NaTHANIEL Hawruorne: The American Years. By Robert Cantwell. 
New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc. 1948. xiv, 499 pp. $6.00. 


Until recently Hawthorne's biographers were inclined to accept the 
judgment of many of his contemporaries, Emerson among them, that 
he required explaining. Drawing on an abundance of materials such as 
have existed for perhaps no other American author, they sought an 
explanation in terms of Puritanism or rebellion against Puritanism, or 
modesty or skepticism or solitude; and each found support for his own 
simplification. They took Hawthorne’s word for the:shadow of isola- 
tion in his early years and cast that shadow the length of his life. Others, 
questioning the portrait of Hawthorne as a man who stood gloomily 
apart and knew little of what stirred his times, have studied him more 
objectively in his family and among his associates and in his intercourse 
with the world. 

Mr. Cantwell’s life of Hawthorne falls into the second group of 
studies, and the scale of the work allows a detailed presentation against 
a full background—the nearly five hundred pages in this first of two 
volumes bring the narrative only to the publication of The Scarlet Letter. 
The plan is to proceed leisurely with the facts of Hawthorne’s life and 
to weave into them the story of his inner life as reflected in his letters 
and notebooks and tales and sketches, and also a generous portion of 
the history of his time. The narrative is filled in from such sources as 
the letters written to Sophia during their courtship; the longer entries in 
the notebooks and the sketches like “Footprints on the Sea-Shore,” built 
directly on his experiences; and also pieces less clearly autobiographical, 
such as “The Seven Vagabonds” and “The Village Uncle.” Relying on 
the statement of Hawthorne’s sister Elizabeth that he knew the Susan of 
“The Village Uncle” at Swampscott in about 1833, Mr. Cantwell inter- 
polates portions of the fanciful sketch into his narrative. Extracting 
biography in this way from an author’s imaginative writings involves 
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dangers, obviously, but as a rule such sources are used only for expanding 
aspects of Hawthorne’s mind and character that are pretty well established 
by other evidence. | 

Mr. Cantwell explores here a wide area of social and political back- 
ground, He undertakes to-re-create Hawthorne’s. awareness, as it were, 
to report the things which impinged on him directly and others also 
which touched him only as parts of the world around him. Thus dozens 
of people are introduced and characterized through information sifted 
from local newspapers and historical and biographical accounts. Haw- 
thorne’s close and remote relatives on the Manning side occupy a promi- 
nent place during his first thirty years, with their business enterprises, 
their management of the affairs of his family, their plans for his educa- 
tion and his profession. Sketching the careers of his schoolmates at 
Bowdoin—Longfellow, Cilley, Pierce, and others—adds meaning to the 
contrast he saw between their success and his own failure. The bare 
fact previously recorded that Hawthorne was a student of Caleb Brad- 
ley’s at Stroudwater has been expanded with a sketch of the town, the 
school, and Bradley. himself constructed from unpublished sources. 

Among the events related at length is the duel in which Jonathan 
Cilley was killed. This account, taken principally from the report of a 
Congressional investigating committee, does little to explain Hawthorne’s 
feeling that he was somehow responsible for Cilley’s death, but it throws 
light on the biographical sketch he wrote of Cilley and clears away: some 
of the mystery that has persisted since the day of the tragedy. Local and 
national politics are mentioned often, even in Hawthorne’s early years— 
rightly enough, it seems, for long before Cilley’s duel and before Haw- 
thorne held his first political appointment, his relatives were active in 
the party struggles in Salem. | 

The scale of Mr. Cantwell’s book has permitted him to include con- 
siderable matter of this kind at the periphery of Hawthorne’s orbit, the 
itinerary of his father’s voyages, for example, and episodes from the 
diary Sophia kept in Cuba several years before she was Hawthorne's 
wife, and the account of the building and the destruction of the dam at 
Augusta, Maine, which cost Horatio Bridge his fortune. Mr. Cantwell 
obviously had a delightful time exploring these matters, as he did also 
in picturing the scores of men and women who move in and out of the 
narrative, and his readers are not likely to feel that any of them were 
without significance in Hawthorne’s consciousness. The. exploits of his 
seagoing ancestors and especially his father’s death in Surinam were much 
in his mind as a youth; he read Sophia’s diary and perhaps used it as the 
starting point to write a story for her; he visited Bridge at the site of the 
dam while it was being built. | 
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There are of course points where one wishes for more information, 
and at some of them the circumstances invite speculation. There are as 
many hints of mystery, to cite one instance, as there are facts recorded 
about Hawthorne’s summer excursions about New England. Mr. Cant- 
well suggests that he may have left Salem in 1830 to avoid testifying at 
the sensational trial of the murderers of Captain Joseph White and sus- 
pects that he went to Pittsfield and North Adams in 1838 as a secret agent 
of the -Treasury Department. Mr. Cantwell does not press these infer- 
ences, though, and his reader may prefer to believe that the mystery needs 
no other explanation than Hawthorne’s fondness for cloaking his move- 
ments in secrecy, especially in writing of them to his sister Elizabeth, 

While locating Hawthorne solidly in his environment and showing 
in the process that he knew more of his world and had a more active 
: part in it than has usually been thought, Mr. Cantwell remains aware 
that to Hawthorne the most important part of his life was, as it is to us, 
his literary work. He studies some of the pieces closely and follows the 
development from Fanshawe to The Scarlet Letter. He does not attempt 
to dispel all the gloom or to deny that Hawthorne often chose to observe 
rather than to participate, but his portrait has consistency and reality. 
Hawthorne is here understandable both as the man his contemporaries 
knew and as the author of such contrasting works as “Little Annie’s 
Ramble” and “Young Goodman Brown.” 

The volume has a bibliography and an index. The notes give full 
citation of authorities but would be more helpful if they included also 
volume and page references. 


Loutsiana State University. ARLIN TURNER. 


NaruanieL Hawrnorne. By Mark Van Doren. “American Men of 
Letters Series.” New York: William Sloane Associates. 1949. xiii, 
285 pp. $3.50. 

Seventy years after Henry James’s very admirable, though sometimes 
wrongheaded; criticism of Hawthorne, Mr. Mark Van Doren has con- 
tributed the fullest and most provocative study of Hawthorne which, with 
Professor Stewart’s biography, now almost completes the portrait of the 
great romancer. For it is a critical portrait which Mr. Van Doren draws 
of Hawthorne, both the man and the artist, and it is a portrait both 
perverse and illuminating—perverse because Mr. Van Doren has un- 
ashamedly registered his personal enthusiasm for Hawthorne and il- 
luminating because he has searched every manuscript and published 
writing in the Hawthorne canon. l 

This study is also a poet’s response to a great prose-poet and a lifelong 
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debt which Mr. Van Doren here acknowledges to the romancer who has 
meant much to him. He has deftly sketched the frame of Hawthorne’s 
biography and then added the living tissue of Hawthorne’s own works 
which are all the man and a little more than the man. It is a very nor- 
mal Hawthorne whom we see in this portrait, but there is also the mys- 
tery of Hawthorne too. Yet whether it is the normal or the mysterious 
Hawthorne, Mr. Van Doren has vitalized him for the general reader and 
for the specialist who comes away refreshed from the experience of 
watching a first-rate critic view a first-rate novelist. 

Mr. Van Doren’s treatment of the early tales and sketches is partic- 
ularly graceful. Of the Twice-Told Tales he chooses six, analyzes them 
exhaustively, and then illuminates the others with an eye as keen as 
Henry James’s but without James’s special bias. There follow the years 
of Hawthorne in the Boston customhouse, at Brook Farm, in the Old 
Manse, in the Salem customhouse, and finally at his desk again. The 
tales of those years Mr. Van Doren likewise treats as wisely as he had 
evaluated the earlier ones. Then comes the magic of The Scarlet Letter, 
and what Mr. Van Doren has to say about that acknowledged master- 
piece is as distinguished and incisive as is his criticism of The House of 
the Seven Gables. 

Not all readers will share Mr. Van Doren’s opinion that The Blithe-. 
dale Romance “has no outstanding virtue of any kind,” but the thesis is 
so well buttressed that one is almost convinced. Perhaps the best criticism 
is that of The Marble Faun, which, Mr. Van Doren notes, “has many 
beauties rather than one, as it has many morals whose sum is no substi- 
tute for a single meaning.” “Hawthorne was out of touch with his 
time,” Mr. Van Doren eloquently concludes his study, “and he will be 
out of touch with any time. He thought man was immortal: a mistake 
made only by the greatest writers.” 

This critical portrait will rank among the most distinguished evalua- 
tions of Hawthorne in our time. 


Ohio University. Epwarp H. Davinson. 


Hawruorne’s Last Puasz. By Edward Hutchins Davidson. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. xviii, 172 pp. $3.75. 


The fragmentary romances which Hawthorne left at his death have 
been valued, since they were published three quarters of a century ago, 
for the insight they allow into his literary method. This study shows 
for the first time the incompleteness and the distortion of that insight, 
for the fragments, like the notebooks, were printed by no means as he 
left them. Mr. Davidson has assembled from the manuscripts in five 
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libraries the notes, sketches, and drafts related to the four abortive ro- 
mances. He has included here some of them, the shorter ones, but the 
others must wait for publication. 

These manuscript scraps include the draft of The Ancestral Footstep, 
six preliminary studies and two drafts of Doctor Grimshawe's Secret, 
eight studies and three drafts of Septimius Felton, eight studies and the 
drafts of the three chapters of The Dolliver Romance. Mr. Davidson 
has described and summarized the longer manuscripts and has quoted 
from them some of the marginal notations and a few of the interpolated 
paragraphs in which Hawthorne debated with himself the problems he 
was never able to solve. He has been obliged, nevertheless, to base much 
of his discussion on unpublished materials, for the drafts printed earlier 
were so altered by their editors as to be both incomplete and misleading. 
In preparing Doctor Grimshawe's Secret for the press, Julian Hawthorne 
spliced together sections from two drafts, and Sophia chose to publish, 
not the last draft of Septimius Felton, but an earlier one because the 
revised version was never finished. Furthermore, only a few of Haw- 
thorne’s asides to himself interspersed through the drafts were printed. 
These passages, Mr. Davidson shows, reflect as nothing else does the way 
Hawthorne’s mind worked during the composition of a romance. 

Following a survey of Hawthorne’s last years. and a study of The 
Ancestral Footstep, for which no early studies have been preserved out- 
side the notebooks, Mr. Davidson gives a chapter to each of the other 
three fragments, in which he prints the preliminary studies and com- 
ments with care and understanding on their interrelations and the de- 
velopment through the subsequent drafts. This study shows Hawthorne 
an old man, strangely weakened in health, but determined.to finish an- 
other romance. Aware that he had not found the right plan, he strove 
doggedly, at times frantically, to fit characters and episodes into schemes 
which continued to evade definition. 

The last chapter contains conclusions, interpretations, and speculations. 
It is easier to see what the difficulty was than to account for it. Haw- 
thorne failed, Mr. Davidson says, to achieve a fusion of moral ideas and 
images or episodes that would produce usable symbols and establish a 
tone such as he had in writing The Scarlet Letter. His deteriorating 
health and his attempt to write too much in his last years undoubtedly 
contributed to his failure. Mr. Davidson proposes tentatively two other 
reasons: that in the Civil War years “the tight world of New England 
society, together with its moral themes, was gone and he discovered that 
his artistic world was in ruins,” and that he had “lost interest in right 
and wrong which had moved him so profoundly in the decade before.” 
He advances other theories also, that Hawthorne was “not personally 
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interested. in the operation of moral laws” but only “as an artist,” for 
example, and that “he usually turned his thought on fundamentally 
trivial moral laws.” These matters need clearer definition and fuller 
reference to Hawthorne’s total work than Mr. Davidson has room for in 
this book. As they are introduced here, they perhaps raise more ques- 
tions than they answer and serve not so much to explain Hawthorne’s 
tragic failure in his last years as to suggest possible interpretations of his 
entire literary work. 


Louisiana State University. Artin TURNER. 


Henry JAMES AND THE Expanpinc Horizon. By Osborn Andreas. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1948. xv, 179 pp. $3.50. 


Henry James left behind him a massive body of work, intricate and 
grandiose, that some have likened to a cathedral and others to a delicately 
spun spider’s web. If we accept these suggestive images, we are prompted 
to add that for almost three decades critics and scholars, reviewers and 
cultists have been gnawing at the Jamesian edifice or tearing at the gos- 
samer without arriving at an adequate view of the whole. James has 
been studied, evaluated, analyzed piecemeal; there have been almost 
one hundred papers on him since 1940; but to describe bits of the ma- 
sonry or some of the cathedral’s fine statues brings us no nearer to the 
cathedral itself than a photograph of one of the gargoyles represents all 
of Notre Dame or a fragment of tracery the stained glass of Chartres. 

The truth is that the novelist, to be understood and interpreted, must 
be read from beginning to end. This, in a sense, is axiomatic for the 
study of all writers. It is peculiarly applicable to James: there are re- 
curring patterns in his work, themes sketched in early stories and de- 
veloped in late, golden threads of fantasy that link the triptych of his 
so-called “major phase” to the works of his “untried years,” and scholar- 
ship which chooses to deal with fragments of James torn from context is 
more often than not doomed to inaccuracy and distortion. The difficulty 
is that the body of his work is of such extent, and requires such close 
reading and rereading, that he demands a devotion which few can give 
him, in the present conditions of American scholarship and with the 
continued insistence upon publication. Mr. Van Wyck Brooks years 
ago demonstrated, quite unintentionally, how one could tear bits and 
pieces from the Jamesian cathedral and build a completely new cathedral 
that had no resemblance to the original, The disparity between the 
James of fact and the James of his critics—not to speak of the James of 
the Legend—will some day constitute a striking chapter on the failings 
of American criticism during the first half of this century. 
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Of Mr. Andreas it can be said at once that he belongs to the minority 
that has read at length and almost, one might say, obsessively. He has 
gone through all the novels and tales and, with exemplary thoroughness, 
has classified them according to their thematic essence. ‘Thus, under. his 
somewhat formidably titled classification of “emotional cannibalism,” he 
finds there are nine stories dealing with indulgence in opinion about the 
private lives of other people, six stories of “coercion,” six stories on “out- 
right meddling” in the lives of others, eight stories on parasitism, eight 
stories on emotional or financial exploitation, and three stories of revenge. 
His statistical and analytical inquiry extends into stories dealing with 
“consideration for others,’ “love—the deterrent to the full life,” “the 
artistic homage versus the lure of power,” “attacks on the sheltered life,” 
the mystery of “personal identity,” “false values,” the “international 
theme” (of which he finds only three examples in all of James’s work!), 
and “fables for critics.” 

If the adding machine plays so definite a role in this book, it has never- 
theless not prevented Mr. Andreas from coming nearer to the heart of 
the novelist’s work than most of the “intuitive” critics who have been 
these many months searching their own emotional reactions to James 
rather than James himself. He has seen that every story James wrote 
sprang from an acute and almost morbid awareness of the forces of ag- 
gression and coercion at work in the world, and he has with great validity 
placed the emphasis upon James’s high sensitivity to his fellow-men as 
creatures not only of flesh and blood but of “consciousness,” Particularly 
illuminating is his chapter on James’s attitude toward love, in which he 
shows that the novelist, in a revolutionary manner, overthrew the cen- 
turies-old personal-romantic concept of love, seeing it for what it was in 
his civilization—often the preying of the sexes upon each other. There 
have been a number of papers on The Sacred Fount, that enigmatic novel 
published at the turn of the century, but Mr. Andreas (having read all 
the work) is able to show the important relationship between this work, 
“Longstaff’s Marriage” of the 1870’s, and “De Grey” of the 1860's. In 
these two tales and the late novel (to a much more significant degree 
than in the ironic “Lesson of the Master”) James pictured love, in the 
words of Mr. Andreas, as a “deterrent to the full life,” creating heroes 
or heroines for whom marriage is equivalent to destruction, and the mar- 
riage bed synonymous with death or death-in-life. (There is an interest- 
ing sequence of names for characters in one list in James’s Notebooks 
of 1893 which expresses the theme of these stories: “Ledward—Bedward 
—Dedward—Deadward.”) But Mr. Andreas might have gone further. 
To say James believed that love is a destructive force is to give but one 
facet of his view of love. James’s attitude toward love was distinctly 
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ambivalent. There are other tales (of which “The Beast in the Jungle” 
is perhaps the most important) in which the novelist sought to show that 
fear of love and failure to love are no less a deterrent to a full life than 
the act, in certain circumstances, of being led to the marriage bed. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Andreas should have set down his acute 
observations with the aridity of a statistical report. Also, he has classified 
the themes so rigidly as to open himself to the charge of being arbitrary. 
James’s themes crisscross and overlap within each story, and to pigeonhole 
Daisy Miller as a story of “meddling’—which of course it is—is to 
overlook, however, the fact that it is also a study of fear to love, of false 
values, and belongs to the international genre (since what happened to 
Daisy would not have happened had she stayed at home). What was 
needed was synthesis and cross reference, not merely enumeration and 
classification. Mr. Andreas has offered us a neatly arranged card index 
rather than a fully realized critical study. Nevertheless he has sought to 
- clarify and to explain the work of the novelist rather than make him 
seem more complicated than he really is. In the process he has cast a 
light in some of the obscure corners, and for this all serious students of 
James will be grateful. 


New York City. Lion EneL. 


THe THEORY oF AMERICAN LireraturE. By Howard Mumford Jones. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press. 1948. viii, 208 pp. $2.75. 


This slim but challenging book represents a reworking of six lectures 
delivered at Cornell late in 1947 on the neglected problems of American 
concepts of literary history, bringing to them a rich knowledge of theories 
and values developed abroad. In chronological sequence from the colonial 
era to the present, Professor Jones surveys scholarship on American letters 
in relation to the several periods of such study, tacitly indicating his own 
belief that not only is literature a social act but a study of its history 
should be closely related to a study of its society. 

Since the end of the eighteenth century the literature of America has 
been studied with different attitudes of mind, but among them Professor 
Jones finds an essential philosophical connection. He surveys the early 
nineteenth century’s “Great Debate” over the conception that a country 
with new republican institutions and a vast landscape would necessarily 
create a nationalistic literature of concomitant purity and grandeur, and 
he demonstrates the paradoxical relation of the affirmative side to the 
later nineteenth century’s academic Anglophilism that repudiated Ameri- 
can literature. Both, he points out, are products of romanticism, the first 
causing literary scholarship to turn toward the nation, the latter, toward 
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the race, with its emphasis on the origins of an Anglo-Saxon spirit as 
found in the study of linguistics and early British literature. 

The earlier twentieth century Professor Jones shows to be. concerned 
with the search for a usable past neither of the Puritans nor of the genteel 
tradition, yet in its “transvaluation of values” still raising the old question 
of the relation between literature and society, though the iconoclastic 
historians used the varying points of view of Jefferson, Marx, and Freud. 
Coming to the most recent years, Professor Jones furnishes an adequate 
listing of important works but fails to give the formulated consideration 
that shapes earlier chapters. Thus he glides over Matthiessen’s American 
Renaissance, which might have received at least as careful attention as 
that afforded Parrington’s work and could have been allowed the space 
and clear insight given to Tyler’s histories. Despite such comparatively 
casual treatment, the last chapter reaffirms the contention that the major 
problem of American literary history is still one concerning the relation 
of the written word to the social environment. 

Having demonstrated scholarship’s almost consistent emphasis on the 
sociology of literary history, Professor Jones points out the naiveté which 
has neglected the economic processes of publishing and poses a stimulat- 
ing list of suggestions for future scholars and critics. The book closes 
by underlining the need for a standpoint in American criticism which 
will allow for more mature and unprejudiced aesthetic evaluation. This 
fine statement seems, however, to be almost an appendage to a work 
which, having put its main stress on the study of literature as social ex- 
pression rather than literature as art, has failed to mention such critics 
as Edmund Wilson, Yvor Winters, or those who are dismissed as “yield- 
ing to the fascination of Croce, of T. S. Eliot, of I. A. Richards, of C. S. 
Lewis.” 


University of California. James D. Harr. 


THeopore Dreiser: Apostle of Nature. By Robert H. Elias. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1949. 354 pp. $4.00. 


Though Mr. Elias has not written the definitive biography of Dreiser 
which his publishers claim for him, he has made a most useful contribu- 
tion to the knowledge and understanding of this important man of letters. 
The author is accurate when he disclaims for the book any status as 
“study in aesthetics” or as “full-length biography.” His achievement, 
rather, is that of making generally available the information about Dreiser 
contained in the University of Pennsylvania collection and in private 
collections of Dreiseriana, including his own, and then of collating these 
facts with the better known ones. As a result, he gives us by far the 
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fullest, most coherent, and most reliable account of Dreiser’s life and 
ideas yet to appear. 

However, his picture of Dreiser is primarily one of a thinker and a 
man of action rather than of a writer, strictly speaking. He summarizes 
the main events of Dreiser’s newspaper days and codifies the intellectual 
forces which helped to shape them, but he has little to suggest about the 
possibly decisive influence upon Dreiser’s writing of the training which 
he received during his journalistic apprenticeship. “The facts—the color 
—the facts” read a sign in the New York World office where Dreiser 
applied for work shortly before the end of his stint as newspaperman. 
Not, only did this admonition strike Dreiser as worth noting in his own 
autobiographical writing, but repeatedly, throughout his later. career, he 
suggested to aspiring novelists that they could do worse than apprentice 
themselves to newspapers in order to learn the essentials of the craft of 
fiction. Equally, Dreiser’s years of magazine writing and editorial work, 
following the composition of Sister Carrie for the most part, suggest 
another influence on his methods as novelist left largely unexplored. 

Mr, Elias probes very little the curious disparity between the subjec- 
tivity of Moods or The “Genius” and the relative objectivity of their 
author’s other novels, nor does he, indeed, consider any of the possible 
illuminations inherent in the whole conflict between Dreiser’s essentially 
lyrical purposes in the novels and their almost inhumanly strict confine- 
ment within the rhetoric of the report. His interest in Dreiser as a crea- 
tive figure centers almost entirely upon the novelist’s thinking about man 
in the universe, and the final impression he leaves is that Dreiser is most 
notable for his philosophical efforts. 

It is good to have these latter laid as straight as Mr. Elias manages to 
lay them. One welcomes especially the careful account of Dreiser’s po- 
litical beliefs and actions, with all their contradictions and complexities, 
and it is heartening to note that Mr. Elias manages to cast doubt on the 
usually too simple and too final textbook classification of Dreiser as a 
“naturalist.” ‘His evidence in regard to this second matter, indeed, al- 
most suggests that one might classify Dreiser’s thought as “spiritualistic,” 
in the same compromised way in which Santayana answers to that label. 
Surely a writer who brings his Wertherian “Genius” to a penultimate 
point of rest in Christian Science, and who ends his own days among 
secret and mystical searches for reality, deserves careful consideration 
before the tag of “naturalism” is hung too prominently upon him. One 
does miss the critical note which the quality of Dreiser’s thought might 
seem on the face of it to warrant and misses equally a convincing defense 
of that thought. These things are to come perhaps. Meanwhile, students 
of Dreiser gain substantially through Mr. Elias’s present efforts. 


Michigan State College. Bernarp I. Durrey. 
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Metviite’s Bitty Bupp.. Edited by F. Barron Freeman. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1948. 381 pp. $5.00. 


In this book the history of the Billy Budd manuscripts, a history almost 
as romantic: as some incidents in Melville’s life, attains a culmination. 
Every student of the novelist knows the tale of their discovery among 
his papers and of their posthumous publication. Mr. Freeman has re- 
turned to them and offers us in one volume the authentic text of the 
thirty-six-thousand-word novel, Billy Budd, Foretopman and—his own 
discovery—the twelve-thousand-word tale, “Baby Budd, Sailor,” the pre- 
liminary pattern of Melville’s final, high meditation on the mystery of 
iniquity. If we envy Mr. Freeman his opportunity, we may, happily, 
admire no less his use of this. Setting in review these complex, half- 
illegible manuscripts and establishing, out of meager and puzzling data, 
in a critical introduction, the significance of Billy Budd in Melville’s 
intellectual history, he has defined the plan of this story in the Melville 
canon. Like Edward Davidson’s Hawthorne's Last Phase, strangely 
simultaneous in view of the bond between the two writers, Melville's Billy 
Budd clarifies the creative processes, in climax and decline, of a major 
author. 

This is a scholar’s book. The nonprofessional reader, the enthusiastic 
devotee of Moby-Dick who in the 1920's found added delight in this yarn 
of the handsome sailor, will not discover much -that is at once fresh and 
substantial in the hundreds of variants. He may even reread the story 
in the texts which Mr. Freeman shows to be so corrupt, though he will 
be curious concerning the sharply condensed version of his favorite in 
“Baby Budd, Sailor.” The different readings, the fragments in the ap- 
pendices, the elaborate footnotes, the careful reference to supplementary 
material on Melville, both published and unpublished, make the book a 
kind of student’s compendium for Billy Budd. Probably there will be 
other professional studies of this book, which now rivals in fame Moby- 
Dick, but they must begin here, and I do not see how they can go much 
farther. The teacher in graduate courses in Melville may avoid embar- 
rassment by handing this book to his class. Wherever he has analyzed 
and speculated, Mr. Freeman has been there, so to speak, before him. 

Some will think, as they read these one hundred and twenty-six pages 
of Introduction to a book so stimulating to the imagination, that Mr. 
Freeman has kept too firm a rein upon his own. I cannot agree. For 
I think it a scholar’s book, not merely in its apparatus but precisely. in 
this, that it constantly reminds us of what we know and what we do not 
know concerning this obscure period of Melville’s intellectual life. Many 
examples could be given: the temperate exposition of “The Last Years,” 
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until now a playground for the romantic writers; the careful examination 
of “outside sources”; or the discussion of tangential symbolism, such as 
that of the Christian tradition or of the strong influence of Hawthorne. 

The real sanity, however, in Mr. Freeman’s achievement resides in his 
analysis of the psychological implications of the characters of Billy, Clag- 
gart, and Starry Vere. Perhaps, as hinted, there might be room in con- 
nection with these three for more daring conjecture, offered as conjecture, 
but Mr. Freeman’s tests for psychological attitudes are judicious and 
should bring to a halt much inferential nonsense fed us recently about 
Melville himself. Rightly Mr. Freeman will never admit, for example, 
that “the conscious or unconscious sexual symbolism” used for elucidation 
of character “reflects Melville’s own emotional make-up.” Which bit of 
common sense is suggestive of criticism’s difficulty, from Shakespeare to 
the present day, in learning this basic lesson. 

Perhaps this conclusion or the judgment that “Melville created from 
character and incident out,” is not new. Yet it is well to be reminded 
of these truths, fortified by so much evidence. In fact, the book is, as 
said, a synthesis; new and old material are set in order. Among the new 
important facts is this: whereas the two hundred and thirty thousand 
words of Moby-Dick were written and rewritten in a year and a half, 
this story and novel, in their totality much shorter, required ‘at least two 
and a half years to compose. Even if we acknowledge different condi- 
tions, among them Melville’s age, we can never again, I think, regard 
Billy Budd, though incomplete, as “hasty composition.” And, since the 
manuscripts of Melville’s other masterpieces are not extant, we may fairly 
regard the study of his craft in the creation of Billy Budd as illuminative 
of his art as a whole. We should be thankful that the revised estimate 
of this mysterious and beautiful story was entrusted to such capable hands. 


Yale University Stantey T. WILLIAMS. 


New ENGLAND TRANSCENDENTALISM AND Sr. Louis Hecrrianism: Phases 
in the History of American Idealism. By Henry A. Pochmann. Phila- 
delphia: Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 1948. 144 pp. $3.00. 


Viewed in the over-all perspective of nineteenth-century thought, 
American Transcendentalism, especially that associated with Emerson, is 
only a minor episode in the history of the terminology of Kant—“how- 
ever widely,” as Professor Pochmann remarks, “Kant and Emerson di- 
verged at other points,” In that scale of measurement, the differences 
between Emerson and Alcott on the one hand, and the St. Louis group— 
W. T. Harris, Brokmeyer, and Denton Snider—are indeed small. All 
of them alike were “idealists,” opposing what they thought was the 
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dominant and vicious tendency in American thinking, whether that took 
the form of Lockean sensationalism, Scottish realism, utilitarianism, or 
scientific materialism. 

While making this point, Pochmann’s brief essay also remarks that 
at the same time there was a friction, even a certain antagonism, between 
St. Louis and Concord. This incompatibility was dramatized in 1866, 
to the point of fairly explosive manners, by Brokmeyer’s mauling of the 
bewildered Alcott. It was made more precise the following year when 
Emerson came to St. Louis and had an interchange with Snider, of which 
Snider is the sole recorder and whose account Pochmann retells. When 
the Westerners started speaking in Hegelian jargon, Emerson interrupted 
to say that he preferred to have the hideous skeleton of philosophy 
covered with living tissue. Snider hit back by accusing him of denying 
the right of philosophy to a distinctive terminology: “I judge that you 
regard the sole vehicle of thought as simply literary. But we hold that 
it must have its own well-defined terms, if it is ever to rise to its true 
scientific value.” 

Pochmann’s account is mainly a digest of the obvious sources: Snider’s 
memoirs, Alcott’s Journals (Odell Shepard culled only a few passages on 
this whole theme; there is much more, eminently worth study, in the 
Gargantuan manuscript), and the published records of the Concord 
school. Pochmann demonstrates that ultimately at Concord the hard- 
headed Hegelians triumphed over the woolgathering Platonists. Yet, 
though the lines of cleavage are clear, Pochmann maintains that on the 
whole there is an organic connection between the two groups, in that 
the Westerners, while they took much directly from Hegel, still drew 
heavily upon New England’s influence in the West. Hence American 
idealism is presented as, under Harris’s direction, naturally returning “to 
its original fountain-head” when the Westerners set up the School of 
Philosophy in Concord with Alcott as its puppet Dean. 

While in the one perspective, as I say, this version brings together 
basic similarities in two phenomena that are usually treated as entirely 
distinct, there is a danger, I suspect, that in terms of the historical Ameri- 
can situation it may too easily play down the very differences it recog- 
nizes, Harris could take “intellectual possession” of the Concord school 
because by 1883 there was only the wraith of Alcott left out of the revo- 
lutionary Transcendentalism of 1836 to oppose him. Snider’s reply to 
Emerson in 1867 reveals a difference in motivation between the two men 
that bespeaks a difference between their regional cultures more profound 
than the formal uniformities of a shared “idealism.” 

That is to say, the New Englanders were children of a tight-woven 
tradition that for two centuries had worn itself to shreds trying to estab- 
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lish scientific values for well-defined terms, and that still, outside the 
charmed circle of the Dial, was continuing to exhaust itself wrestling 
with the hideous skeleton. The Emersonian generation was born to a 
sophisticated distaste for technical terminology, with a mature determina- 
tion to feed on an intellectual repast they could “enjoy” and to make 
literature, if not the sole then a principal vehicle of thought, which the 
bumptious Hegelians were too naive to comprehend. They could see in 
Emerson’s attitude only “the beautiful stylist’s . . . condescending smile 
of courteous contempt.” Yet it is Emerson the “stylist’—taking that 
term in the broadest possible sense—that has made him a continuing 
influence and upon others than “idealists’—-upon James, Dewey, Morris 
Cohen, or Marcel Proust, for example. The victory of the Hegelians at 
Concord was a sterile one. For all their passionate devotion to Hegel, 
the tradition of philosophical idealism in this country owes little to them, 
and the next generation of philosophers, Royce, Palmer, Ladd, Baldwin, 
had to go directly to Germany itself. Except for Harris’s great work as 
Commissioner of Education, the St. Louis school hardly left much im- 
press on American life, but New England Transcendentalism, for better 
or worse, is still a part of the American ethos. Emerson was obviously 
being playful, but he more than half meant it when he referred to Harris 
“midst his German Atheists.” 

But Pochmann’s all too brief study is lively and is a challenging re- 
minder of the wider frame of reference, which merely literary students 
are too apt to ignore. It is refreshing to have a study that moves freely 
among the currents of ideas, and the competence of the essay heightens 
our expectations of Pochmann’s forthcoming book on German influences 
in America. 


Harvard University. Perry MILLER. 


Sex, SYMBOLISM, AND PsycHotocy IN Lrrerarure. By Roy P. Basler. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press. 1948. 226 pp. 
$3.50. 

This volume is not a theoretical study, as the title might lead one to 
suppose, but a reprinting of four critical essays and some short notes, pre- 
ceded by an introductory chapter on “The Psychological Interpretation of 
Literature.” Dr, Basler examines “Christabel,” “Maud,” “Ligeia,” six 
poems of Poe, and The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock in the light of 
what he calls—lumping together Freud, Jung, Frazier, Havelock Ellis, 
Malinowski, and others—“nonrational psychology.” He believes that the 
patterns of “nonrational psychology” form the groundwork of a number 
of writings that have never been completely understood, and he aims 
simply at explication. 
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There is a great deal to'be said about the literary function of “non- 
rational psychology,” even though this subject is by no means equivalent 
to “sex, symbolism, and psychology in literature.” One is prepared to 
accept this limitation, as well as the author’s desire to write practical 
criticism rather than literary theory. But. the difficulty is that Dr. Basler’s 
method and vocabulary of explication depend immediately on a special 
psychological doctrine—as it happens, an extremely eclectic and amor- 
phous doctrine—so that many theoretical matters to which he gives only 
a polite nod actually require full statement and justification. Neither the 
introductory remarks nor.the incidental passages of theory in the essays 
deal adequately even with such basic questions as what exactly “non- 
rational psychology” includes and what its principal mechanisms are. 
In so uncrowded a book, nearly half of which consists of the complete 
text of the works under discussion, space surely might have been found 
for a genuine exposition and defense of the approach Dr. Basler advocates. 

Each of the essays offers to correct some hallowed preconception. It. 
is interesting and probably ‘salutary to have a reading of “Christabel” as a 
poem about “the inscrutable power of sexual necessity”; of “Maud” as a 
study of “psychic conflict between the phases of the hero’s personality”; 
of “Ligeia” as the history of a man who tries to compensate for. sexual 
failure by an effort of will, ending in megalomania; and of “Prufrock” as 
the portrait of a self-loving and self-satisfied (not a yearning and de- 
feated) introvert. It is also worth noting that Dr. Basler avoids the temp- 
tation to psychoanalyze the authors. Yet one has a certain lack of confi- 
dence in these: essays, for all their obvious desire to open the text. The 
case varies: the analyses of “Maud” and “Ligeia” are perhaps more largely 
acceptable than those of “Christabel” and Prifrock. But throughout 
the book Dr. Basler’s. method actually carries him away from the text. 
When the hero of “Ligeia,” for example, speaks of a former state of 
mind in which he was “upon the very verge of remembrance, without 
being able, in the end, to remember,” we are invited to believe that he is 
really making an “oblique confession of [sexual] inadequacy.” Now the 
language of the passage does not wholly invalidate such an interpretation, 
but neither do the words support or even suggest it. Clearly the interpre- 
tation was suggested to Dr. Basler and seemed cogent to him, not because 
of the wording of the passage, but because of his desire to explain, in 
terms acceptable to “nonrational psychology,” the genesis of that “mega- 
lomania” which he also finds in the hero. The procedure here is suspect 
because there is too much of the a priori in it and too little textual analy- 
sis, too much psychology and not enough literature. Furthermore, the 
evidence is continually being put on the rack before our very eyes. The 
Baron in “Christabel,” who, according to Coleridge, simply loved his 
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daughter “well,” had, according to Dr. Basler, an “inordinate fondness 
for his daughter .. . coupled with a not unusual though scarcely normal 
parental jealousy.” Extravagances of this sort are not only permitted but 
positively encouraged by the psychological approach when—as happens 
too often in this book—it is not sufficiently disciplined by an awareness of 
the given language. 


Yale University. Caries N. FEDELSON, Jr. 


Tue Lecacy or Sacco anp Vanzetri. By G. Louis Joughin and Edmund 
M. Morgan. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1948. xvii, 598 pp. 
$6.00. 


Collaboration between a man of law and a man of letters has here 
produced a voluminous study of “the most famous criminal trial in the 
history of the United States.” The impact of this case upon American 
law, society, and literature is systematically stated so that now, twenty-one 
years after the electrocution of the defendants, an attempt can be made 
to give the judgment of history upon this celebrated clash between le- 
gality and justice. 

The legal aspects are reviewed in Part I, “The Legacy to the Law,” 
by Edmund M. Morgan, professor in the Harvard Law School since 1925. 
Although only one previously unprinted document has been here added, 
all available materials were examined. The defense battled in vain for 
more than seven years to obtain a retrial and to prevent the execution of 
Sacco and Vanzetti on the charge of participation in a pay-roll murder. 
The issue was clouded by technicalities, personalities, prejudice, ineptness 
on the side of the defense, and the social status and political radicalism 
of the defendants; but the lay reader, following the evidence, will find 
it hard to disagree with Professor Morgan’s conclusion that the two men 
were the “victims of a tragic miscarriage of justice.” The reform in 
appellate procedure in Massachusetts in 1939 is to be taken as an implied 
admission that Sacco and Vanzetti did not have a fair trial. 

The murder-mystery aspects of the case make dramatic reading. 
Whether Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty of the crime, no one but the 
perpetrators themselves can know with certainty. The larger question 
of whether they were fairly convicted beyond reasonable doubt, however, 
aroused a world-wide partisan strife in society that verged upon hysteria 
on both sides. This social legacy of the case, and its reflection in both 
ephemeral writing and in later literature, is presented at length by Pro- 
fessor Joughin in Parts II and III of the book. The disparity between 
the nature of the crime and the characters of the accused men forms, 
perhaps, the most fascinating problem that was raised. The development 
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of the mind of Bartolomeo Vanzetti, in partiċular, during his seven years 
of imprisonment—how he learned the language of his enemies, how his 
powers of crude but vital self-expression grew to make him the author 
of the Letters and the famous “Last Statement,” and how his meditations 
upon his plight approached a considered philosophy—is absorbing. 

The verdict of literature is almost unanimously an indictment, not 
of the accused, but of the accusers and those who let Sacco and Vanzetti 
go to the chair. Presented with more or less artistic skill, the injustice 
of the case has been the theme of a number of American authors cited 
by Professor Joughin. These contributions in verse, drama, and fiction 
are evaluated at some length, and critical commendation is given espe- 
cially to the treatments by Upton Sinclair in Boston, by John Dos Passos 
in U. S. A., by Bernard DeVoto in We Accept with Pleasure, by C. E. S. 
Wood in Heavenly Discourse, and, with reservations, by Maxwell Ander- 
son in Winterset and Gods of the Lightning. The theme is also dealt 
with by the poets Edna St. Vincent Millay, Arthur Davison Ficke, Witter 
Bynner, Countee Cullen, Malcolm Cowley, and Lola Ridge; the drama- 
tists James Thurber and Elliott Nugent (The Male Animal), S. N. 
Behrman (Rain from Heaven), and Pierre Yrondy (Seven Years of 
Agony); and the novelists Nathan Asch (Pay Day), Ruth McKenney 
(Jake Home), and James T. Farrell (Bernard Clare). Others are men- 
tioned in the inclusive bibliography and chapter notes. nd the theme, 
although it has not become a great American legend, is still available to 
future writers who find in the Sacco-Vanzetti case a Golgotha of social 
injustice. 


University of Hawait. A. Grove Day. 


Dante’s AMERICAN Pitcrimace: A Historical Survey of Dante Studies in 
the United States, 1800-1944. By Angelina La Piana, Litt.D. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. xviii, 310 pp. $4.00. 


Miss La Piana’s book entitled Dante’s American Pilgrimage does 
excellently well what it was intended to do. It seems to include at least 
some notice of all significant contributions to Dante scholarship pub- 
lished in this country up until a few years ago and includes discussion 
of the more important contributions. This last feature, especially (the 
descriptions and summaries of, and comments upon, the works men- 
tioned) makes the book a valuable supplement to T. W. Koch’s Dante 
in America and other bibliographies. Furthermore, what might have 
been a dull catalogue is here an interesting story presented in attractive 
form. The material is classified according to certain topics (e.g. Ameri- 
can essayists who have written on Dante, American translators of Dante, 
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Dante’s American biographers, Dante criticism, and Dante’s portraits and 
illustrations of the Divine Comedy), and is arranged in chronological 
order within the chapters dealing with these topics. 

The writer of this review would suggest only one addition tu the 
book and finds only a small number of faults, most of them rather trivial 
ones. It seems to him that it would have been worth while to include a 
list of the titles of unpublished doctoral dissertations on Dante written in 
the United States, together with a note indicating in what university li- 
brary each is located. As for the faults, it is only fair to observe that into 
a book so crowded with details some are almost certain to find their way. 

Nevertheless, one notices that Dante is once misquoted (on p. 1); 
a reference to volume XXVI of the Modern Language Journal should 
read volume XXII (p. 42); the page numbers for the article on Poe should 
be 123-136 (p. 56); the names Houghton, Lawrance, Trombly, George, 
Regnard, and Julia are misspelled (pp. viii, 43 and 309, 260 and 309, 264, 
275, 275 and 303); and in copying two passages from Emerson (p. 91), a 
passage from a letter by Margaret Fuller to W. H. Channing—not to 
Emerson (p. 94), and a passage from J. B. Fletcher’s translation of the 
Paradiso (p. 175), six words are miscopied, two words are omitted, capi- 
talization and paragraph indentation are ignored once each, and punctua- 
tion is changed eleven times. Moreover, one notices a few misstatements 
of fact. For example, in 1838, and presumably in other years before 1847, 
Longfellow did not regularly teach the whole of the Divine Comedy in 
his Dante course at Harvard but left the teaching of the Inferno to Signor 
Bachi (pp. 48-49). The Wednesday evening meetings at Longfellow’s 
began, not in 1863, but on October 25, 1865, and they ended May 1, 1867, 
when the group finished going over the translation; and the meetings at 
Norton’s ended in the same week, on May 4, 1867 (p. 123). The 1865 
edition of Longfellow’s translation of the Inferno did not contain Nor- 
ton’s essay or any “Illustrations”; and in later editions the essay was one 
of the “Illustrations,” not appended to them (p. 279). And neither the 
first special, limited edition nor the first regular edition of Longfellow’s 
translation of the Divine Comedy reproduced pictorial illustrations by 
Doré or by anybody else (p. 290). 

Finally, in a few instances the critical comments are somewhat dis- 
appointing. The comment upon Barlow’s review of Longfellow’s trans- 
lation (see p. 106) is not entirely adequate; the criticism of the same 
translation given on the lower half of page 113 is unreasonable; and in 
the third line of page 128 Thayer’s words are misrepresented, and in 
note 15 of the same page Thayer is misinterpreted and Longfellow is 
judged unreasonably. The comment upon Emerson’s translation, too, 
is imperfect (see pp. 89 ff.). Emerson is blamed for relying too much 
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upon a dictionary, whereas the opposite is true. And the criticism of 
the translation, although in general correct, is not fair in some of its 
details. For example, lines 3 and 4 of the sonnet quoted contained two 
serious faults as originally translated, but those faults were corrected so 
that the lines read 


“To the end that they may write again their thought 
Greeting in the name of their lord, that is, Love.” 


Although write back would be better than write again, one of the mean- 
ings of again is back or in return; so his final translation of the two lines 
is satisfactory. It seems unjust, therefore, to say that the lines proved to 
be. an “insoluble” puzzle to Emerson. It seems unjust, also, to argue that 
he did not understand parvente (there surely isn’t much difference in 
meaning between their thought and their opinion) and to say that the 
meaning of the third verse “escaped [him] entirely.” In other words, a 
judgment of his translation should take full account of the revisions. 


The University of California J. Cugstey Maruews. 
Santa Barbara. 


American Names. By Henry Gannett. Washington, D. C.: Public Af- 
fairs Press. 1947. 334 pp. $3.75. 


In this book the names of 10,000 American places, mountains, and 
rivers are spelled correctly, alphabetically arranged, located in state and 
county, and supplied with an etymology or history. There is no indica- 
tion of pronunciation. The choice of names has been determined, it 
seems, by a mapper’s rule of thumb, not by the interest of the names. 
Seldom is there an indication that an etymology is doubtful. The latest 
date given in the list of bibliographical “authorities” is 1897. No author- 
ity is listed for Arizona, Minnesota, or North Dakota, although the dic- 
tionaries of Barnes for the first, Upham for the second, Ehrensperger for 
the last are generally regarded as exceptionally fine. Absent also are the 
modern studies for Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
and Washington. George Stewart’s Names on the Land is ignored. The 
omission might be amusing if one could believe that the geographer 
Gannett were reprimanding novelist Stewart for poaching in his field, 
but it must be taken as additional evidence that the material of American 
Names has not been worked on for years and is out of date. Printed as 
a dedication are Stephen Vincent Benét’s famous lines of 1927, beginning 
“I have fallen in love with American names”; nevertheless Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, and Arizona are each described as “a territory of the Union.” 


Oklahoma was admitted as a state in 1907, and New Mexico and Arizona 
in I9QI2. 
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The latest date in the bibliography is a more reliable cue to the date 
of compilation than is the territorial status of New Mexico and Arizona. 
Allen Walker Read informs me that the entire book except for new title 
and dedicatory pages is a photographic reproduction of Bulletin 258 of 
the U. S. Geological Survey (1905), a second edition of The Origin of 
Certain Place Names in the United States, first printed in 1902. To have 
the work reissued without a statement of these facts is, in my opinion, 
unfair to the modern reader and ungrateful to the author, Henry Gan- 
nett, 1846-1914, who was a prominent man in his day, known, according 
to Webster’s, as “father of American map making.” It is true that many 
government bulletins now out of print should be reissued because of 
their scientific value, but unless they can appear for what they are, book- 
buyers must become aware and suspicious of the heavily sized paper and 
typographic appearance of photographic reproductions. 

That a work on place names was compiled forty-five or more years 
ago should, from some points of view, make it more valuable, not less. 
Specialists may find useful leads here. As a general reference book, 
however, it is disappointing and sometimes untrustworthy. Perhaps I am 
unfair, but when I read that Painted Post is “so named because of the 
erection of a painted monument by the Indians over the grave of their 
chief, Captain Montour,” I don’t like to look in vain for Montour Falls, 
even if the town has less than 2,000 inhabitants. It must be the same 
fellow, for the places are near-by, but still Gannett says that Montour, 
Pennsylvania, was “named for Madam Montour, an early French settler 
from Quebec.” Did the Madame marry the Indian chief or was there 
no legitimate connection? Gannett never gives dates, so we cannot.tell 
whether she preceded or followed the painted post. Likewise the four 
Hinsdale sponsors appear simply as George A., H. A. Rev. Theodore, 
and Col. Ebenezer. Were they bearded brothers or a notable line or in 
some part imaginary? Alas! There are stories here, and it is a pity the 
author was not interested in them. Perhaps he was and the government 
printing office refused to allow the space necessary for dates and cross 
references. But the usefulness of the book today must depend upon its 
etymologies because the geographical details are slighter than those of 
Webster’s Gazetteer, and this list is no better spelled and much shorter 
than the list of the U. S. Post Offices and the usual indexes to maps. 

Mr. Gannett had room for three entries on Lookout, for which I am 
not at all obliged, but I am grateful for “Loose creek in Osage County, 
Missouri—corrupted from /’Ours.” I do not believe that Arizona “prob- 
ably means arid zone or desert.” This absurd folk etymology does not 
deserve repetition. It is remarkable that the geographer who was at- 
tracted by the folk point of view and presumably had seen the Grand 
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Teton range from Idaho did not believe that the French trappers had 
something to do with the name, whether or not Titowan means Prairie 
Dwellers in Sioux. We may suppose that at the turn of the century 
lookouts were romantic and animal metaphors were not welcomed by 
geographers. In the entries for Kansas there is no mention of its history. 
Roswell, N. M. is not listed. Two Yrekas are placed in Siskiyou County, 
California, one named for an Indian tribe and the other a palindrome 
(almost) for bakery. In fact there is only one Yreka, and it is derived 
from “Waireka,” an Indian name for Mt. Shasta. Randall’s Island, 
N. Y., is said to be “named for Jonathan Randall, who owns it.” Jonathan 
died in 1830. | 

But all this and more would be forgiven if Mr. Gannett had essayed 
pronunciations for the tricky names which as a geographer he could have 
inquired about—the longer ago, the better. He lists some sixty corre- 
spondents by name, and they could have testified at, least to accents and 
rough vowel-values. Alas that the opportunity was lost. This book is 
additional and unnecessary evidence that we need a pronouncing and 
historical dictionary of American place names. While we wonder that 
no society or foundation has seriously undertaken the great work, we 
can be grateful for the studies by states that have been completed. The 
latest,. Place Names of California by Gudde and others, was published 
earlier this year. 


Columbia University. 7 CABELL GREET. | 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Tue Avrosiocrarny oF Benjamin Rusu: His “Travels Through Life” 
together with His Commonplace Book for 1789-1813. Edited by 
George W. Corner. Princeton, N. J.: Published for the American 
Philosophical Society by the Princeton University Press. 1948. 399 pp. 
$6:00. 


It is good finally to have an unexpurgated edition of Dr. Rush’s 
Travels Through Life, now printed “without deletion, as Benjamin Rush 
left it for his children,” and with entries from his commonplace books 
for 1789-1791 and for 1792-1813 added to it. Nothing is left out, except 
an early draft of the biographical sketch of Christopher Ludwick (printed 
in 1792), a long list. of scriptural references (which may, however, some- 
time bear study), and a few drafts of letters, the most important of which 
will be included in Lyman H. Butterfield’s forthcoming edition of Rush’s 
correspondence. The book is edited with care and good sense through- 
out. It will be valuable in recalling the doctor’s experiences abroad, 
where he met such notables as Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Diderot, and Mirabeau. The influence of his patron, Benjamin 
Franklin, will be seen in Rush’s account (pp. go-91) of how he accom- 
plished so inuch in so short a time. His pen portraits of Thomas Paine 
(to whom he suggested the writing of Common Sense), William Smith, 
Francis Hopkinson, Jacob Duché, and John Witherspoon are here made 
readily accessible for the first time. As background for some of Freneau’s 
minor verse, one will find an account of the Learned Pig which fasci- 
nated Philadelphia in the 1790’s, and of Blanchard’s greatly publicized 
balloon ascensions. Details of the yellow fever epidemic in Philadelphia 
will be of interest to students of Brockden Brown. Rush’s account of his 
quarrel with William Cobbett presents his side of that turbulent episode 
with quiet force. In short, this is a book of reference which every student 
of the early national period will want on his shelves. 


Duke University. Lewis Leary, 


AMERICAN LITERATURE IN THE CoLLEcE CurricuLuM. By a Committee on 
the College Study of American Literature and Culture of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. Chicago: National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. 1948. 55 pp. $0.90. 

This interesting pamphlet contains an historical essay on the teaching 
of American literature in our colleges up to 1939, an analysis of the 
courses in the subject offered during the year 1946, and a study of the 
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growth of American Civilization programs in college curricula, with a 
list of the offerings in this field in various institutions. Professor William 
G. Crane and his collaborators are to be thanked for the intelligent efforts 
which they have expended in making clearer the “importance generally 
attached to the study of American literature in our colleges” and the 
trends and methods of instruction in that area. 

C. G. 


Economic History or rae Unirep Srares. By Chester W. Wright. Sec- 
ond Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1949. xxi, 
941 pp. $6.00. 

The new edition of this excellent history—considered to be the best 
one-volume study in its field—has been trimmed of less important de- 
tails, corrected somewhat, and brought closer to date by the addition of 
a chapter on the period of the Second World War. 

C. G. 


THe Wounp Dresser. By Walt Whitman. Edited by Richard M. Bucke. 
With an Introduction by Oscar Cargill. [New York]: The Bodley. 
Press. 1949. xviii, 200 pp. $3.00. 

A reprint of Whitman’s letters to his mother written during the Civil 

War, enhanced by Professor Cargill’s introduction, which comments on 

the poet’s interest in medical matters and on his activities as a nurse. 


C.G. 


U. S. Srorws: Regional Stories from the Forty-Eight States. Selected 
with a Foreword by Martha Foley and Abraham Rothberg. New 
York: Hendricks House—Farrar Straus. [1949.] xi, 683 pp. $5.00. 
An anthology of stories each with a setting in a different state. For 

the most part the tales are of recent date—and some have very little to 

do with the states which they are supposed to represent. Connecticut, 
for example, is memorialized by James Thurber’s “The Secret Life of 

Walter Mitty.” 

C. G. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE SINGERS OF GERMAN SONGS IN TEXAS. 
By Oscar Haas. New Braunfels, Texas: The Author. 1948. 73 pp. 
$1.00. 

A chronological listing of the song festivals held by various societies 
in Texas, from 1845 to 1948, with historical commentary. 
C. G. 


Tue Best of Ratpo Warno Emerson: Essays, Poems, Addresses. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Gordon S. Haight. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Company. [1941.] xvii, 283 pp. $1.25. 
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Originally published in the “Classics Club” series, this reprint is in- 


tended for college use. 
C. G. 


IsraFeL: The Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe. By Hervey Allen. 
New York: Rinehart & Company. 1949. xx, 748 pp. $5.00. 
Completely reset, Mr. Allen’s biography now appears in less expensive 

format and with a number of minor corrections in both text and foot- 


notes. 
C. G. 


Wesster’s New Correciare Dicrionary. Springfield, Mass.: G. & C. 
Merriam Company. [1949.] xxii, 1209 pp. $6.00. 
A new book, based on the second edition of Webster's New Inter- 


national Dictionary and prepared by Merriam’s regular staff. 
C. G. 


Donn Byrne: A Bibliography. By Winthrop Wetherbee, Jr. New York: 

The New York Public Library. 1949. x, 89 pp. $3.00. 

In addition to separates, this book lists translations, dramatizations, 
“cinematizations,” works on Byrne, and ends with a chronology of his 
life. 

C. G. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Richard E. Amacher (Rutgers University), Ashbel Brice 
(Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), James R. Dolson 
(Alabama Polytechnic Institute), Horst Frenz (Indiana University), 
John C. Gerber (University of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens 
College), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist University), Robert J. 
Kane (Ohio State University), Lewis Leary, Chairman (Duke Univer- 
sity), Ernest Marchand (San Diego State College), Thomas F. Marshall 
(Western Maryland College), Blake Nevius (University of California), 
Henry F. Pommer (Allegheny College), Thelma V. Smith (Dickinson 
College), Herman E. Spivey (University of Kentucky), with the co- 
operation of Lars Ahnebrink (University of Upsala), Roger M. Asselineau 
(University of Paris), Anna Maria Crind (University of Florence), and 
Sigmund Skard (University of Oslo). 

Items for the check list to be published in the January, 1950, issue of 
American Literature should be sent to the acting-chairman of the com- 
mittee, Edward Stone, 4633 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 


I. 169-1800 


[Austin, Benyamin] Kaplan, Sidney. “‘Honestus’ and the Annihilation 
of the Lawyers.” So. Atl. Quar., XLVIII, 401-420 (July, 1949). 

[Epwarps, JoNATHAN] Suter, Rufus. “An American Pascal: Jonathan 
Edwards.” Scientific Mo., LXVIII, 338-342 (May, 1949). 

[FranKLIN, Benyamin] Aldridge, A. O. “Franklin’s ‘Shaftesburian’ Dia- 
logues Not Franklin’s: A Revision of the Franklin Canon.” AL, 
XXI, 151-159 (May, 1949). 

“I... propose to show that [the two dialogues ‘Between Philocles 
and Horatio .. . concerning Virtue and Pleasure’] were not written 
by Franklin at all, to add to the Franklin canon a work which has 
never been generally attributed to Franklin, and to restore to the 
canon a second work which Franklin’s most recent editor has rejected.” 

Pettengil, George E. “Franklin, Priestley and the Samuel Vaughan, Jr. 
Manuscripts, 1775-1782.” Jour. Franklin Inst, CCXLVII, 195-204 
(March, 1949). 

[MisceLLaneous] Anon. “Washington and the Theatre.” Rec. Am. 
Catholic Hist. Soc. Phila., UX, 57-58 (March, 1949). 
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A note from the diary of John Parrish, 1801, concerning Quaker 

attacks on immorality in the theater and Washington’s alleged reply. 

Aldridge, A. O. “The Poet’s Corner in Early Georgia Newspapers.” 
Ga, Rev., HI, 45-55 (Spring, 1949). 

Eisinger, Chester T. “Land and Loyalty: Literary Expressions of Agra- 
rian Nationalism in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries.” AL, 
XXI, 160-178 (May, 1949). 

Koller, Katherine. “The Puritan Preacher’s Contribution: to Fiction.” 
Huntington Lib. Quar., XI, 321-340 (Aug. 1948). 

Lapp, John C. “The New World in French Poetry of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” SP, XLV, 151-164 (April, 1948). 

Mulkearn, Lois. “The Biography of a Forgotten Book—Pownall’s Topo- 
graphical Description of ... North America.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Am.. 
XLIII, 63-74 (First Quar., 1949). 

Trinterud, L. J. “The New England Contribution to Colonial American 
Presbyterianism.” Church Hist, XVII, 32-43 (March, 1948). 

Stevenson, Robert. “Watts in America.” Harvard Theol. Rev., XLI, 
205-210 (July, 1948). 

Vachot, Charles. “James Thomson et Amérique.” Revue de Littérature 
Comparée, XXVIII, 487-507 (Oct.-Dec., 1948). 

II. 1800-1870 

[Brecuer, H. W.] Mead, David. “The Humiliation of Henry Ward 
Beecher.” Ohio State Arch. and Hist. Quar, LNIIL, 94-100 (Jan. 
1949). 

In Ohio Beecher failed as a lecturer in 1855, but he returned to 
triumph in Cincinnati in 1856. 

[Bryant, W. C.] Griffin, Max L. “Bryant and the South.” Tulane Stud. 
Eng., I, 53-80 (1949). | 

Miller, Ralph N. “Nationalism in Bryant’s “The Prairies?” AL, XXI, 
227-232 (May, 1949). 

Part of the appeal of the poem to contemporary readers lay in its 
refutation of the views of Buffon and his followers concerning the 
degradation and retrogression of all living creatures in the New 
World. | 

[Carutuers, W. A.} Davis, Curtis Carroll. “Chronicler of the Cavaliers: 
Three More Letters from and to William Alexander Caruthers, M. D. 
(1802-1846).” Virginia Mag. Hist. and Biog., LVII, 55-66 (Jan., 1949). 

Publishes an 1820 letter by Caruthers, and two 1825 letters by and 
to him; all three date from the period of Caruthers’s residence in 
Lexington, Virginia. 
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[Coorer, J. F.] Muszynska-Wallace, E. Soteris. “The Sources of The 
Prairie.” AL, XXI, 191-200 (May, 1949). 

The two chief sources discussed here are Lewis and Clarke, His- 
tory of the Expedition ..., and Edwin James (comp.), Account of 
an Expedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains. ... 

[Dana, R. H.] Humphry, James, II. “A Letter from Richard Henry 
Dana.” Colby Lib. Quar., ser. IHI, no. 10 (May, 1949), pp. 171-172. 
[Emerson, R. W.] Booth, Robert A., and Stromberg, Roland. “A Bibli- 
ography of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1908-1920.” Bul. Bibl., XTX, 180- 

183 (Dec., 1948). 

An attempt to list all except newspaper items. 

Brown, Stuart Gerry. “Emerson.” Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 27-37 
(Autumn, 1948). 

“Perhaps the ultimate moral of a re-reading of Emerson is the 
realization that our overwhelming tendency toward collectivism needs 
to be held upon the course of freedom by disciplined and cultivated 
individuals, and that such individuals are at last not to be found 
outside the boundaries of the good life.” 

Davis, N. C. “Emerson and Ohio: A New Emerson Letter.” Ohio 
State Arch. and Hist. Quar., LVIII, 101-102 (Jan., 1949). 

A letter quoted in the editorial columns of the Cleveland Herald, 
March 2, 1852. 

Jones, Joseph. “Emerson and Bergson on the Comic.” Comp. Lst., I, 

63-72 (Winter, 1949). 

Perry, Thomas A. “Emerson, the Historical Frame, and Shakespeare.” 
MLO, IX, 440-447 (Dec., 1948). 

Shaffer, Robert B. “Emerson and His Circle: Advocates of Functional- 
ism.” Jour. Soc. Arch. Hist, VIII, 17-20 (July-Dec., 1948). 
Much of what Emerson and his friends wrote about architecture 
‘is in harmony with present attitudes,” though they derived their 
ideas from “the Vitruvian concepts of firmitas and utilitas.” 
[Hawrnorne, NATHANIEL] Cohen, Bernard. “Hawthorne and Legends.” 
Hoosier Folklore, VII, 94-95 (Sept., 1948). | 
Fogle, Richard Harter. “The World and the Artist: A Study of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘The Artist of the Beautiful? ” Tulane Stud. Eng. I, 31-52 
(1949). 

Howe, Irving. “Hawthorne and American Fiction” dm. Merc. 
LXVII, 367-374 (March, 1949). 

“His finest work was done when he steered a course. between al- 
legory and surface realism, blending aspects of both but subordinating 
them to... his ‘moral realism’ ” 
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Kesselring, Marion L. “Hawthorne’s Reading, 1828-1850.” Bul. N. Y. 
Pub, Lib., LUI, 55-71, 121-138, 173-194 (Feb., March, April, 1949). 

A transcription of the titles of books loaned to Hawthorne as re- 
corded in the Charge-Books of the Salem Athenaeum library, 1826- 
1839, 1848-1850. 

Parkes, Henry Bamford: “Poe, Hawthorne, Melville: An Essay in So- 
ciological Criticism.” Partisan Rev., XVI, 157-165 (Feb., 1949). 

Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville commonly dealt with characters 
who show painful isolation and sexual immaturity, two traits which 
seem to have marked the America of the 1840’s and which anticipate 
traits of twentieth-century America. 

[Jones, W. A.] Stafford, John. “William A. Jones, Democratic Literary 
Critic.” Huntington Lib. Quar., XII, 289-302 (May, 1949). 

“If New Englander Edwin Percy Whipple was ‘our young Ameri- 
can Macaulay,’ New Yorker William A. Jones was our young Ameri- 
can Hazlitt.” 

[Menvitte, Herman] Giovannini, G. “Melville’s Prerre and Dante’s In- 
ferno.” PMLA, LXIV, 70-78 (March, 1949). 

Heflin, Wilson L. ‘“Melville’s Third Whaler.” MLN, LXIV, 241-245 
(April, 1949). 

Hillway, Tyrus. “Melville’s Geological Knowledge.” AL, XXI, 232-237 
(May, 1949). 

Additions to Elizabeth S. Foster’s “Melville and Geology,” AL, 
XVII, 50-65 (March, 1945). 

“Melville’s Use of Two Pseudo-Sciences.” MLN, LXIV, 145- 
150 (March, 1949). 
. “Pierre, the Fool of Virtue.” AL, XXI, 201-211 (May, 1949). 

We must reject the notion that Melville propagated any philosophi- 
cal system; in his novels, generally speaking, “the search for truth 
proves futile, the defiance of destiny wholly foolhardy, and the ap- 
parent distinction between virtue and vice. horrifyingly ambiguous.” 

Parkes, Henry Bamford. “Poe, Hawthorne, Melville: An Essay in So- 
ciological Criticism.” Partisan Rev, XVI, 157-165 (Feb., 1949). 

See Hawrnorne above. 

Paul, Sherman. “Melville’s ‘The Town-Ho’s Story.” AL, XXI, 212-221 
(May, 1949). 

“. . . the themes and characters of the story, and its symbolic tech- 
niques, make it . . . the kind of short story ... the significance of 
which ... penetrates the main body of an author’s work.” 

Short, R. W. “Melville as Symbolist.”. Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 38- 
49 (Autumn, 1949). 
Melville’s method “allows his symbols to accumulate, meanings in 
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the course of their use,” so that “a single meaning attached to them 
often has at least a partial validity.” 
“Thersites.” “Talk on Parnassus.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., May 24, 
1949, PP. 7, 27. 
Henry James, Herman Melville, and Franz Kafka in an imaginary 
conversation. 
[Parxer, THeopore] Mead, David. “Theodore Parker in Ohio.” North- 
west Ohio Quar., XXI, 18-23 (Winter, 1948-1949). 
On Parker’s success on Ohio lyceum platforms between 1852 and 
1855. 
[ParKMAN, Francis] DeVoto, Bernard. “The Easy Chair.” Harper’s, 
CXCVIII, 52-55 (April, 1949). 
Parkman’s work remains significant because it is literature. 
[Paupine, J. K.] Williams, Mentor L, “Paulding’s Contributions to the 
Columbia Magazine.” AL, XXI, 222-227 (May, 1949). 
Nine hitherto unnoted Paulding items. 
[Por, E. A.] Baum, Paull F. “Poe’s “To Helen?” MLN, LXIV, 289- 


297 (May, 1949). 
Laverty, C.D. “A Note on Poe in 1838.” MLN, LXIV, 174-176 (March, 


1949). 

Lemonnier, Léon. “Baudelaire et Mallarmé, traducteurs d’Edgar Poe.” 
Les Langues Modernes, XLIII, 47-57 (Jan.-Feb., 1949). 

Mohr, Franz Karl. “The Influence of Eichendorff’s “Ahnung und Gegen- 
wart’ on Poe’s ‘Masque of the Red Death.” MLQ, X, 3-15 (March, 


1949). 
Parkes, Henry Bamford. “Poe, Hawthorne, Melville: An Essay in So- 
ciological Criticism.” Partisan Rev., XVI, 157-165 (Feb., 1949). 

See Hawruorne above. 

Rasor, C. L. “Possible Sources of “The Cask of Amontillado.’” Furman 
Stud., XXXI, 46-50 (Winter, 1949). 

The sources discussed are Balzac’s “La Grande Bretéche,” Bulwer- 
Lytton’s The Last Days of Pompeii, and J. T. Headley’s “A Man 
Built in a Wall.” 

Scudder, Harold H. “Poe’s ‘Balloon Hoax.” AL, XXI, 179-190 (May, 
1949). 

Poe’s story is, in large part, a transcript of Monck Mason’s Account 
of the Late Aeronautical Expedition from London to Weilburg (New 
York, 1837). 

Thorp, Willard. “Two Poe Letters at Princeton.” Princeton Univ, Lib. 
Chron. X, 91-94 (Feb., 1949). 
[Srrance, Roserr] Walser, Richard. “Senator Strange’s Indian Novel.” 
N. C. Hist. Rev., XXVI, 2-27 (Jan., 1949). 
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_ The first novel written by a resident of North Carolina with a 
North Carolina background was Eoneguski, or, the Cherokee Chief: 
A Tale of Past Wars (1839). 

[THorzav, H. D.] Anon. “Notes and Comment.” New Yorker, XXV, 
23 (May 7, 1949). 

Sentimental animadversions on the anniversary of Thoreau’s death. 

Adams, Raymond. “The Bibliographical History of Thoreau’s 4 Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., 
XLIII, 39-47 (First Quar., 1949). 

Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography.” Thoreau 
Soc. Bul., no. 27 (April, 1949), p. 4. 

. “Uncle Charlie Comes to Concord.” Nature Outlook, VIL, 7-9 
(Fall, 1948). 

An essay on Thoreau’s favorite bachelor uncle. 

Stromberg, R. N. “Thoreau and Marx: A Century After.” Soctal Stud., 
XL, 53-56 (Feb. 1949). 

[Wurrrter, J. G.] Snyder, Edward D. “John Greenleaf Whittier to Wil- 
liam J. Alinson: Nineteen Unpublished Letters from the Quaker Poet 
to His Friend in Burlington, N. J.” Bul. Friends Hist. Assn. 
XXXVII, 17-35 (Spring, 1948). 

The letters are dated from Aug. 13, 1842, to April 1, 1873. 

[Wiius, N. P.] Schulman, David. “N. P. Willis and the American 
Language.” Am. Speech, XXIII, 39-47 (Feb., 1948). 

[MiscerLangous] Davis, Richard Beale. “The Early American Lawyer 
and the Profession of Letters.” Huntington Lib. Quar., XII, 191-206 
(Feb., 1949). 

Hildreth, William H. “Mrs. Trollope in Porkopolis.” Odio State Arch. 
and Hist. Quar., LVIII, 35-51 (Jan., 1949). 

The bitterness occasioned by the failure of Mrs. Trollope’s bazaar 
in Cincinnati was to be reflected in the pages devoted to “Porkopolis” 
in her Domestic Manners of the Americans. 

Morley, Malcolm. “American Theatrical Notes and Boz.” Dickensian, 
XLIV, 187-193 (Autumn, 1948). 

American backgrounds in Dickens’s novels. 

. “Early Dickens Drama in America.” Dickensian, XLIV, 153-157 
(Summer, 1948). 

Wyllie, John Cook. “A West Virginia Broadside.” Papers Bibl. Soc. 
Am. XLII, 322-323 (Fourth Quar., 1948). 

A broadside, dated Clarksburg, Virginia, November, 1805, is 
printed in facsimile. 
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III. 1870-1900 


[Baxer, W. M.] Parrott, Thomas Marc, and Thomas, Milton Halsey. 
“William Munford Baker: Forgotten Princetonian.” Princeton Univ. 
Lib. Chron., X, 61-80 (Feb., 1949). 

Brief biographical and critical discussion of a novelist (1825-1883) 
now all but forgotten. 

[Cremens, S. L.] Clemens, S. L. “My Methods of Writing.” Mark 
Twain Quar., VIII, 1 (Winter-Spring, 1949). 

Mendelson, M. “Mark Twain Accuses.” Soviet Lit. (May, 1948), pp. 
151-161, 

Mark Twain as a courageous denunciator of American imperialism. 

Petersen, Svend. “Splendid Days and Fearsome Nights.” Mark Twain 
Quar., VIII, 3-8, 15 (Winter-Spring, 1949). 

Chronological anachronisms are pointed out in Mark Twain’s 
novels, 

Stong, Phil. “Mark Twain Cruise: Aboard a Modern River Boat, with 
Sam Clemens’ Shade at the Wheel.” Holiday, V, 56-62, 86-87, 90, 92, 
93» 95, 97. (April, 1948). 

[Crarx, S. M.] Swisher, Jacob A. “Samuel Mercer Clark.” Palimpsest, 
XXIX, 111-120 (April, 1948). 

A biographical account of the editor of the Keokuk Gate City from 
1868 to 1900. 

[Crang, Sternen] Fabian, R. Craig. “Stephen Crane Collection: Report 
for 1948.” Syracuse Univ. Alumni News, XXX, 11 (Dec., 1948); 11 
(Jan., 1949). 

Williams, A. W. “Stephen Crane, War Correspondent.” New Colophon, 
I, 113-123 (April, 1948). 

{Dickinson, Emity] Smith, Grover. “Dickinson’s 4 Route of Evanes- 
cence”. Expl, VII, 54 (May, 1949). 

[Hearn, Larcapio] Cowley, Malcolm, “Lafcadio Herum-san.” New 
Rep., CXX, 22-24 (April 18, 1949). 

[James, Henry] Anderson, Quentin. “Henry James, His Symbolism and 
His Critics.” Scrutiny, XV, 12-18 (Dec., 1947). 

Clark, Edwin. “Henry James and the Actors.” Pacific Spect., TH, 84-99 
(Winter, 1949). 

Dunbar, Viola. “A Note on the Genesis of Daisy Miller” PQ, XXVII, 
184-186 (April, 1948). 

Evans, Oliver. “James’s Air of Evil: “The Turn of the Screw?” Partisan 
Rev., XVI, 175-187 (Feb., 1949). 

The ghosts are real ghosts, and the fundamental theme is that of 
appearance versus reality. 
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Houser, Zelma Large. “Early Years of Henry James.” Mark Twain 
Quar., VIII, 9-10 (Winter-Spring, 1949). 

Howe, Mark De Wolfe. “The Letters of Henry James to Mr. Justice 
Holmes.” Yale Rev., XXXVIII, 410-423 (Spring, 1949). 

Twenty-one letters by James and one by Holmes. 

Roditi, Edouard. “Oscar Wilde and Henry James.” Univ. Kansas City 
Rev., XV, 52-56 (Autumn, 1948). 

Specker, Heidi. “The Change of Emphasis in the Criticism of Henry 
James.” Eng. Stud. (Amsterdam), XXIX, 3-47 (April, 1948). 

“Thersites.” “Talk on Parnassus.” N. Y. Times Book Rev., May 24, 
1949, PP. 7; 27. 

See II, Metvittez, above. 

[ Lanier, Stpney| Daniel, Robert N. “Sidney Lanier.” Furman Stud., 
XXXI, 35-45 (Winter, 1948). 

A brief review of his life and an estimate of his poetry. 

[Moorg, J. T.] Hervey, John. “Sweet Singer of Tennessee.” Hoof Beats, 
XV, 6-7, 36, 37 (May, 1947). 

On John Trotwood Moore as first Laureate of the Harness Turf, in 
the official publication of the United States Trotting Association. 
[Puittirs, D. G.] Feldman, Abraham. “David Graham Phillips—His 
Works and His Critics.” Bul. Bibl, XIX, 177-179 (Sept.-Dec., 1948). 

An annotated bibliography. 

[Wuirman, Watt] Asselineau, Roger M. “Walt Whitman, Child of 
Adam? Three Unpublished Letters to Whitman.” MLQ, X, 91-95 
(March, 1949). 

Letters from Whitman to Will W. Wallace in 1863 reopen the 
question of the poet’s virility. 

Bergman, Herbert. “A. Poets Western Visit.” Missouri Hist. Rev., VIII, 
74 (Jan. 1949). 

Reprints a St. Louis interview from the Washington Evening Star, 
November 15, 1879. 

. “Sir Edwin Arnold and Walt Whitman.” N&Q, CXCIII, 366 

(Aug. 21, 1948). 

. “Walt Whitman Parodies.” AN&Q, VIII, 74 (Aug., 1948). 

Lang, Cecil Y. “A Further Note on Swinburne and Whitman.” MLN, 
LXIV, 176-177 (March, 1949). 

Walcutt, Charles C. “Whitman’s ‘Out of the Cradle Endlessly Rock- 
ing.” Col. Eng., X, 277-279 (Feb., 1949). 

[Woopsrrry, G. E.] Cane, Melville. “George Edward Woodberry, A 
Student’s Memories.” Prairie Schooner, XXII, 292-298 (Fall, 1948). 

[ MisceLLANEous] Goodspeed, George T. “The Home Library.” Papers 
Bibl. Soc. Am., XLII, 110-118 (Second Quar., 1948). 
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Popular books offered by American publishers in the nineteenth 
century. l 

Hubach, Robert R. “Nineteenth-Century Literary Visitors to the Hoosier 
State: A Chapter in American Cultural History.” Indiana Mag. Hist., 
XLV, 29-50 (March, 1949). 

Jones, Malcolm B. “Henry Gréville et Émile Zola aux États-Unis (1870- 
1900).” Revue de Littérature Comparée, XXVIII, 528-534 (Oct.-Dec., 
1948). 

IV. 1900-1949 

[Batpwin, Farry] Breit, Harvey. “Faith Baldwin Interviewed.” N. Y. 
Times Book Rev., May 1, 1949, p.-23. 

[Brsuor, J. P.] Arrowsmith, William. “An Artists Estate.” Hudson 
Rev., Il, 118-127 (Spring, 1949). 

A biographical and critical commentary. 

Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “Notes on the Organic Unity of John Peale 
Bishop.” Accent, IX, 102-113 (Winter, 1949). 

[Burxe, Kennetu]| Bewley, Marius. “Kenneth Burke as Literary Critic.” 
Scrutiny, XV, 254-277 (Dec., 1948). 

{CatpwetL, Erskine] Anon. “America’s Most Censored Author—An 
Interview with Erskine Caldwell.” Publ. Weekly, CLV, 1960-1961 
(May 14, 1949). 

[Caruer, Wura] Hinz, John P. “Willa Cather—Prairie Spring.” Prat- 
rie Schooner, XXIII, 82-89 (Spring, 1949). 

[Cummines, E. E.] Shapiro, Karl. “Prosody as the Meaning.” Poetry, 
LXXIII, 336-351 (March, 1949). 

Number VIII of Cummings’s XLI is used to illustrate a number of 
conclusions about modern poetry. 

[Dezanp, Marcaret|] Gould, Marjorie D. “Of Margaret Deland and 
‘Old Chester? ” Colby Lib. Quar., ser. II, no. 10 (May, 1949), pp. 167- 
171. 

[Dos Passos, Jonn] Hicks, Granville. “Dos Passos and His Critics.” 
Am. Merc., LXVIII, 623-630 (May, 1949). 

Dos Passos deserves more credit than he is currently receiving for 
such success as he has had in portraying American life of this century. 

[Du Bors, W. E. B.] Redding, J. Saunders. “Portrait: W. E. Burghardt 
Du Bois.” Am. Schol, XVIII, 93-96 (Winter, 1948-1949). 

[Exior, T. S.] Bradford, Curtis B. “Journeys to Byzantium.” Virginia 
Quar. Rev., XXV, 205-225 (Spring, 1949). 

Both Yeats and Eliot insist on personal values and on personal 
morality; they are valuable in that they take a clear stand and, in their 
expression of “the agony of our times” and their perfection-bent atti- 
tudes, they represent the best aspects of West European culture. 
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Eliot, T. S. “Gedichte.” Die Neue Rundschau, XII, 75-84 (Winter, 

1949). 
Poems by Eliot, translated into German by Kurt Heinrich Hansen. 

Fluchére, Henri. “L’Attitude critique de T. S. Eliot.” Cahiers du Sud 
(Marseilles), XXXV, 499-511 (Second Half, 1948). 

Glicksberg, C. I. “T. S. Eliot as Critic.” Ariz. Quar., IV, 225-236 (Au- 
tumn, 1948). 

Johnson, Maurice. “The Ghost of Swift in ‘Four Quartets?” MLN, 
LXIV, 273 (April, 1949). 

Smith, Grover. “T. S. Eliot and Sherlock Holmes.” N&Q, CXCIII, 431- 
432 (Oct. 2, 1948). 

. “T. S. Eliots Lady of the Rocks.” N&Q, CXCIV, 123-125 
(March 19, 1949). 

Valette, Jacques. “Une vue conservatrice de la culture.” Mercure de 
France, no. 1029 (May 1, 1949), pp. 162-174. 

Wormhoudt, Arthur. “A Psychoanalytic Interpretation of “The Love 
Song of J. Alfred Prufrock.’” Perspective, II, 109-117 (Winter, 1949). 

[Fautxner, Wittiam] Fauchery, Pierre. “La Mythologie faulknérienne 
dans Pylon.” Espace (Paris), June, 1945, pp. 106-112. 

Faulkner transmutes everyday life into a somber -mythology which 
symbolizes the inability of individuals to get into touch with one an- 
other through language. 

Glicksberg, C. I. “The World of William Faulkner.” Ariz. Quar., V, 
46-57 (Spring, 1949). 

Sigaux, Gilbert. “Sur Faulkner.” La Nef (Paris), VI, 117-120 (Feb. 
1949). 

[Frosr,.Rosert] O'Donnell, William G. “Parable in Poetry.” Virginia 
Quar. Rev., XXV, 269-282 (Spring, 1949). ! 

Frost is not “a safe and sane ... champion of the genteel tradition”: 
he is the only significant American poet whose mind is oriented to 
Thomistic doctrine, counterbalanced by an underlying skepticism. 

Perrine, Laurence. “Frosts Neither Out Far Nor in Deep.” Expl., VU, 
46 (April, 1949). 

Ryan, Alvan S. “Frosts 4 Witness Tree.” Expl., VII, 39 (March, 1949). 

[Grascow, Erren] Reid, Jane Davenport. “The Ellen Glasgow Collec- 
tion of Ceramic Dogs.” Commonwealth, XVI, 13, 30-31 (Feb., 1949). 

[Hemincway, Ernest] Halliday, E. M. “Hemingway's In Our Time.” 
Expl., VII, 35 (March, 1949). 

Schneider, Marcel. “Ernest Hemingway.” Espace (Paris), June, 1945, 
pp. 98-105. | 

Walcutt, Charles C. “Hemingway’s The Snows of Kilimanjaro” Expl., 


VII, 43 (April, 1949). 
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[Hucues, Lancston] Parker, John W. ““Tomorrow’ in the Writings of 
Langston Hughes.” Col. Eng., X, 438-440 (May, 1949). 

[Kyne, P. B.] Bode, Carl. “Cappy Ricks and the Monk in the Garden.” 
PMLA, LXIV, 59-69 (March, 1949). 

[Linpsay, VacneL] Bader, A. J. “Lindsay Explains “The Congo’ ” PQ, 
XXVII, 190-192 (Aug., 1948). 

[Masrers, E. L.] Amacher, Richard E. “Masters The Lost Orchard.” 
Expl., VII, 38 (March, 1949). 

[Miuray, E. Sr. V.] Elton, William. Millay’s Whats This of Death.” 
Expl., VIIL, 37 (March, 1949). 

[Mier Henry] Greer, Scott, and others. “To Be or Not: 4 Opinions 
on Henry Miller’s The Smile at the Foot of the Ladder.” Tigers Eye, 
no. 5 (Oct. 20, 1948), pp. 68-72. 

Comment by Greer, Marianne Hauser, Horace Gregory, and Wel- 
don Kees. 

[Moort, Marranne] Viela, José Garcia, and others. Marianne Moore 
Issue. Quar. Rev. Lit, IV, 2 (n.d.). 

Articles by John Crowe Ransom, Wallace Stevens, Louise Bogan, 
Wallace Fowlie, Cleanth Brooks, and others. 

[O’Nem1, Eucene] Stamm, Rudolf. “The Dramatic Experiments of 
Eugene O'Neill.” Eng. Stud. (Amsterdam), XXVIII, 1-15 (Feb. 
1947). 

[Porrer W. S.] Echols, E. C. “O. Henry and the Classics—II.” Class. 
Jour., XLIV, 209-211 (Dec., 1948). 

[Pounp, Ezra] Anon. “News Notes.” Poetry, LXXIV, 56, 59 (April, 
1949). 

Remarks on the award of the Bollingen Prize. 
———-, “Understanding the News.” Scholastic, LIV, 15 (March 2, 1949). 
Explanation of the award of the Bollingen Prize. 

Barrett, William. “A Prize for Ezra Pound.” Partisan Rev., XVI, 344- 

347 (April, 1949). 
| The judges of the Bollingen Prize overvalued Pound’s technique 
and overlooked the viciousness of the contents of The Ptsan Cantos. 

Berryman, John. “The Poetry of Ezra Pound.” Partisan. Rev.. XVI, 
377-394 (April, 1949). 

Pound’s poetry has much more subject matter than is generally 
recognized. 

Hausermann, H. W. “W. B. Yeats’ Criticism of Ezra Pound.” Eng. 
Stud. (Amsterdam), XXIX, 97-109 (Aug. 1948). 

[Reeves, OLLE] Reeves, Ollie. “Confessions of a Poet Laureate.” West- 
minster Mag., XXXIV, 12-13 (Spring, 1945). 
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[Rosinson, E. A.] Perrine, Laurence. “Robinson’s Tristram.” Expl., 
VH, 33 (March, 1949). 

[RooseveLr, F. D.] Schiffman, Joseph. “Observations on Roosevelt’s 
Literary Style.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXV, 222-226 (April, 1949). 

Roosevelt’s stylistic indebtedness to the literary heritage of his coun- 
try: Emerson, the Bible, Whitman, and Mark Twain. 

[SanpBurc, Cart] Oldsey, Bernard S. “Sandburg’s Broken-Faced Gar- 
goyles.” Expl., VII, 50 (May, 1949). 

[SHapiro, Kary] Shapiro, Karl. “Prosody as Meaning.” Poetry, LXXIII, 
336-351 (March, 1949). 

Shapiro’s remarks on modern poetry in general reflect some light 
on his own poetic practice. 

[Srein, GERTRUDE] Sawyer, Julian. “Gertrude Stein: A Bibliography, 
1941-1948.” Bul. Bibl., XIX, 183-187 (Sept.-Dec., 1948). 

[Sremnseck, Jonn] Ross, Woodburn O. “John Steinbeck: Naturalism’s 
Priest.” Col. Eng., X, 432-437 (May, 1949). 

[ Tare, ALLEN] Amyx, Clifford. “The Aesthetics of Allen Tate.” West- 
ern Rev., XIII, 135-144 (Spring, 1949). 

[Tuurser, J. G.] Follmer, Henrietta D. “Thurberism.” Mark Twain 
Quar., VII, 14-15 (Winter-Spring, 1949). 

[ Wexier, Georce] Gwynn, Frederick L. “The Education of Epes Todd.” 
Harvard Alumni Bul., LI, 388-391 (Feb. 12, 1949). 

An analysis of Weller’s college novel, Not to Eat, Not for Love 
(1933). 

[Wetty, Eupora] Welty, Eudora. “The Reading and Writing of Short 
Stories.” Atl. Mo, CLXXXIII, 54-58 (Feb.), 46-49 (March, 1949). 
[Witper, THornton] Blanzat, Jean. “Le Port du Roi Saint-Louis: En 
Voiture pour le Ciel de Thornton Wilder.” Le Figaro Littéraire 

(Paris), IV, 5 (April 6, 1949). 

[Wituiams, W. C.] Williams, William Carlos. “Notes Toward an Auto- 
biography.” Poetry, LXXIV, 94-111 (May, 1949). 

[ Winters, Yvor] Drummond, Donald F. “Yvor Winters: Reason and 
Judgment.” Ariz. Quar., V, 5-19 (Spring, 1949). 

[Worre, Tuomas] McElderry, B. R., Jr. “The Autobiographical Prob- 
lem in Thomas Wolfe’s Earlier Novels.” Ariz. Quar., IV, 315-324 
(Winter, 1948). 

Walser, Richard. “Some Notes on Wolfe’s Reputation Abroad.” Caro- 
lina Quar., I, 37-48 (March, 1949). 

[ Wricut, Ricard] Baldwin, James. “Everybody’s Protest Novel.” Zero 
(Paris), I, 54-58 (Spring, 1949). 

A comparison of Native Son with Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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[MisceLLaNgous| Arrowsmith, William. “Partisan Review and Ameri- 
can Writing.” Hudson Rev., I, 526-536 (Winter, 1949). 
Able, Augustus, III. “A Short View of Contemporary Fiction.” Dela- 
ware Notes, ser. XXI (1948), pp. 19-35. 
Brown, Wallace Cable. “ʻA Poem Should Not Mean But Be?” Univ. 
Kansas City Rev., XV, 57-63 (Autumn, 1948). 
Remarks on contemporary poetry. 
Knickerbocker, W. S. “Up from the South.” Western Rev., XIII, 168- 
178 (Spring, 1949). 
Comment on the Sewanee Review. 
Neiman, Gilbert. “To Write Poetry Nowadays You Have to Have One 
Foot in the Grave.” Poetry, LX XIV, 30-36 (April, 1949). 
Contemporary British and American poetry is “preeminently a 
parlor game,” and seems “dated,” if not “dead.” 
O’Connor, William Van. “Little Magazines in the Third Generation.” 
Poetry, LXXII, 367-369 (March, 1949). 
. “Nature and the Anti-Poetic in Modern Poetry.” Jour. Aesth. 
and Art Crit., V, 35-44 (Sept., 1946). 
Rice, Elmer. “The First Decade.” Theatre Arts, XXXIII, 53-56 (May, 
1949). : 
A review of the first ten years of the Playwright’s Company. 
Van Auken, Sheldon. “The Southern Historical Novel in the Early 
Twentieth Century.” Jour. So. Hist., XIV, 157-191 (May, 1948). 
Wells, Henry W. “The Diction of Modern Poetry.” Word Study, XXIV, 
1-3 (Dec., 1948). 

. “The Predicament of Modern Poetry.” Col. Eng., X, 371-375 

(April, 1949). 

. “Recent Trends in American Verse: A Summary and Appraisal.” 
English, VII, 112-117 (Autumn, 1948). 

Wilson, John W. “Delta Revival.” Eng. Jour, XXXVI, 117-124 
(March, 1949). 


On fiction of contemporary Mississippi. 


IV. GENERAL 

Anon. “The Growth of Science-Fiction and Fantasy Publishing in Book 
Form.” Publ. Weekly, CLIV, 2464-2469 (Dec. 25, 1948). 

Astre, Georges A. “Les Origines de Lettres Américaines.” Critique 
(Paris), V, 206-214 (March, 1949). 

Betsky, Seymour. “Intellectual Life in U. S. A.: Comment and Reply.” 
Scrutiny, XV, 278-288 (Dec., 1948). 

Clark, Thomas D. “The Country Newspaper: A Factor in Southern 
Opinion, 1865-1930.” Jour. So. Hist., XIV, 4-33 (Feb., 1948). 
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Dorson, Richard M. “Dialect Stories of the Upper Peninsula: A New 
Form of American Folklore.” four. Am. Folklore, LXI, 113-150 
(April-June, 1949). 

Folk stories from the North Peninsula of Michigan. 

Dreis, Hazel. “Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Bookbindings: An Historical 
Study.” Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., XLII, 119-128 (Second Quar., 1948). 

Flanagan, John T. “Literary Protests in the Midwest.” Southwest Rev., 
XXXIV, 148-157 (Spring, 1948). 

Discontent in Midwestern poetry and fiction has been directed 
against the farm, the small town, and the city. 

Gassner, John. “Aspects of the Broadway Theatre.” Quar. Jour. Speech, 
XXXV, 190-198 (April, 1949). 

. “Strindberg in America.” Theatre Arts, XXXIII, 49-52 (May, 
1949). 

“We may have to cede Strindberg, as far as America is concerned, 
to history, where his place as a moulder of the modern drama is 
impregnable.” 

Gehman, Richard B. “Imagination Run Wild.” New Rep., CXX, 15-18 
(Jan. 17, 1949). 

On science and fantasy fiction. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Furies in Negro Fiction.” Western Rev., 
XIII, 107-114 (Winter, 1949). | 

Haberman, Frederick W. “A Bibliography of Rhetoric and Public: Ad- 
dress for the Year 1948.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXV, 127-148 (April, 





1949). 

Heffner, Hubert C. “The Decline of the Professional Theatre in Amer- 
ica.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXV, 170-177 (April, 1949). 

Herron, Ima H. “Home Grown Plays.” Southwest Rev., XXXIV, 202- 
215 (Spring, 1949). 

On regional drama in the South. 

Hubbell, Jay B. “The Old South in Literary Histories.” So. Atl. Quar., 
XLVII, 452-467 (July, 1949). 

Primarily an analysis of the shortcomings of the Literary History 
of the United States as it deals with the Old South. 

Hutchinson, W. H. “The ‘Western Story’ as Literature.” Western Hu- 
manities Rev., Il, 33-37 (Jan., 1949). 

Jacobs, Willis D. “A Modest Proposal.” Col. Eng., X, 379-388 (April, 
1949). 

The increase in courses in American literature is an intensification 
of the long prevalent evil of teaching literature as a national phe- 
nomenon: there should be an abolishment of all “departments” of 
English and an establishment of departments of literature which 
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would teach the best works of all time, regardless of where they were 
written. 

Jillson, Willard Rose. “A Bibliography of Lexington, Kentucky.” Reg- 
ister Kentucky Hist. Soc., XLV, 39-70 (Jan., 1947). 

Johnson, Gerald, W. “American Writing, American Life.” N.Y. Times 
Book Rev., May 1, 1949, pp. 1, 17. 

Larremore, Thomas A. “An American Typographic Tragedy—The Im- 
prints of Frederick Conrad Bursch. Part I. ‘Through the Literary 
Collector.” Papers Am. Bibl. Soc., XLIII, 1-38 (First Quar., 1949). 

McDowell, Tremaine. “American Studies and the New Interdepart- 
mentalism.” School and Soc, LXVIII, 196-200 (Sept. 25, 1948). 

Melz, Christian F. “Goethe and America.” Col. Eng., X, 425-431 (May, 
1949). | 

Pettit, Henry. “A Check-List of Young’s ‘Night Thoughts’ in America.” 
Papers Bibl. Soc. Am., XLII, 150-156 (Second Quar., 1948). 

Poley, Irvin C. “Quakers and Words: Some Stories about Friends.” 
Word Study, XXIV, 1-3 (Feb., 1949). 

Redding, J. Saunders. “American Negro Literature.” Am. Schol., XVIII, 
137-148 (Spring, 1949). 

A study of the background of Negro writers in America. 

Remenyi, Joseph. “American Writers in Europe.” Ga. Rev. I, 461-465 
(Winter, 1948). 

Smith, Henry Nash. “The Dime Novel Heroine.” Southwest Rev. 
XXXIV, 182-188 (Spring, 1949). 

Steinhauer, H. “Eros and Psyche: A Nietzschean Motif in Anglo-Ameri- 
can Literature.” MLN, LXIV, 217-228 (April, 1949). 

Swindler, William F. “Press and Communications: An Annotated Bib- 
liography of Journalism Subjects in American Magazines.” Journ. 
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F THE WORD mystic is so wide in meaning that it may be used 
. to describe both Plotinus and Adolf Hitler, then certainly Emer- 
son was a mystic; and if mysticism is the word for the philosophy of 
Bernard of Clairvaux and Mr. Henry Wallace, the philosophy of 
Emerson may also be called mysticism. One must doubt, however, 
whether there is much meaning left in those words after they have 
been stretched so far. One doubts especially whether words of such. 
elasticity.can be of any real assistance when the ideas of Emerson are 
up for discussion. For surely the great need in dealing with Emer- 
son is to have intellectual tools that are as precise as possible. - But 
despite their notorious imprecision, mystic and its related words are 
often used by the commentators on Emerson.’ Indeed it may be 
said that references to Emerson as a mystic are as common in studies 
of Emerson as they are rare in studies of mysticism. It should be 
instructive, then, to inquire into the nature of mysticism as the 
students of mysticism conceive it so as to. determine what significance 
this word should have for us as students of Emerson.’ 
Mysticism belongs to an order of discourse very different from 
that of geometry, and there never will appear a Euclid competent 


* The following instances are not exhaustive: Francis Bowen's review of Nature in the 
Christian Examiner and General Review’ (Jan., 1837), excerpts from which may be 
found in Kenneth W. Cameron, Emerson the Essayist (Raleigh, 1945), L 400 ff.; Whittier’s 
“The Last Walk in Autumn” (1856), stanza xiv; O. W. Holmes, Complete Writings, 
Autocrat ed. (Boston and New York, 1906), XI, 306; John Jay Chapman, Emerson and 
Other Essays (New York, 1898), pp. 87 ff.; F. I. Carpenter (ed.), Ralph Waldo Emerson: 
Representative Selections (New York, 1934), p. xxxvi; H. H. Clark (ed.), Major American 
Poets (New York, 1936), p. 824; Perry Miller, “From Jonathan Edwards to Emerson,” 
New England Quarterly, XIII, 595 (Dec. 1940); Stuart G. Brown, “Emerson,” University 
of Kansas City Review, XV, 29 (Autumn, 1948). 

* No full treatment of these matters has appeared. A partial examination is that of 
H. P. Parkes in The Pragmatic Test (San Francisco, 1941), pp: 45 ff. Parkes describes 
Emerson as a “pseudo-mystic.” This position is adopted by Yvor Winters in Maule’s Curse 
(Norfolk, Conn., 1938), pp. 125 ff. In his article “Emerson and German Philosophy,” 
New. England Quarterly, XVI, 41-62 (March, 1943), René Wellek remarks: “Emerson was 
no mystic, except in the véry loosest sense of the term...” (p. 44). The present paper 
attempts to document that observation by first outlining the essentials of mysticism and then 
examining Emerson against that context. The main argument is presented in the text; 
relevant issues and objections are considered in the footnotes, 
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to give it definitive treatment. What exists instead, apart from the 
basic writings of the mystics themselves, is a literature on mysticism, 
impressive in scope but embodying such different points of view 
both in premises and in conclusions that it is impossible to reduce it 
all to convenient digest form. The reader whose interests take 
him to this field soon becomes aware that in subject matter and 
method there are important disagreements among such standard 
discussions of mysticism as those by William James, Dean Inge, 
Brémond, Butler, and Evelyn Underhill. However, these writers 
share common ground, too, and this ground is sufficiently wide and 
firm to support a conception of mysticism that cannot be simply dis- 
posed of as “too narrow” or “arbitrary.” 

A mystic, then, to begin with the individual case, need not be a 
philosopher—though Dean Inge has shown that Plotinus was one. 
Nor need he be a theologian—though Etienne Gilson has described 
the mystical theology of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Neither are 
these two men mystics because they occasionally had experiences of 
a supersensory order, experiences usually classified as visions, ecsta- 
sies, or trances. Such phenomena may or may not be a mark of 
mysticism.* They are mystics because of their way of life. They 
and others like them, whether European or Oriental, dedicated their 
lives to a discipline, a mystical program. For mysticism primarily 
means action and practice, and only secondarily—though this is the 
more common and a thoroughly acceptable usage—does it mean 
theory and discussion of the mystical life. It is appropriate that the 
phrase “mystical experience” should be the commonplace it is. 
Mysticism is experience, is that above all, although the experience 
is admittedly of a rather special kind. 

_ More precisely, it is a variety of religious experience.* The 
specific form this experience may take, and the terms in which it is 
described, will differ as cultures and theological assumptions differ 
from country to country and from age to age. But perhaps the 
most striking thing about mysticism is the similarity of its essential 


*See William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (New York: The Modern 
Library, 1938), p. 399 n. 2. James’s opinion is concurred in explicitly by Henri Brémond 
in his Histoire littéraire du sentiment religieux en France (Paris, 1920), II, 586. See also 
Cuthbert Butler, Western Mysticism (London, 1922), pp. 36-37. 

* Hence William James’s treatment of it under that heading. See also Butler, op. cit., 
p. 4; and Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism (London, 1930), pp. 82-85. 
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features, which recur in spite of such differences -in place or time.” 
This fact permits us to say, in the language of our own culture, that 
mysticism is a special case of the relationship between man and 
God. The typical mystic may be briefly described in the famous 
phrase associated with Spinoza: he is a God-intoxicated man. His 
mystical life begins when he acts on his convictions that God exists 
and, in a most real and immediate way, is accessible to him. From 
that starting point the. mystic begins to feel his way along the path 
which he hopes will bring him to the goal of union with God. 
In the most meaningful sense of the word, a mystic is a person who, 
having so set out, gets to the goal.° Mysticism is the name for 
this total experience. If the word is applied to only a fragment of 
that experience, it has to that extent been diminished in meaning. 
Or, and this is the most common source of confusion, if the word 
is applied to what merely looks like a fragment of that experiencé, 
it has been misused. i E 
Sometimes a tautology is helpful. Mysticism is the whole 
mystical experience. A part of that whole is æ mystical experience. 
Partial mystics, mystics manqués, do not reach the final goal but 
stop at some stage short of it. According to one student of this 
subject, there are five distinct stages in the total mystical experi- 
ence.’ According to another, there are three.” We need not inquire 
here whether there are really five or three since, as we shall see 
later, it is doubtful that Emerson entered the first stage of either 
series. What should be remembered in all this is that mysticism is 
not a random occurrence. It does not “just happen.” Most of the 
famous texts by the mystics themselves, like St. Teresa’s The In- 
terior Castle (with its seven stages or “mansions”) and Hilton’s 
Scale of Perfection, are expositions of the mystical regimen, founded 


ë Ilustrated in Aldous Huxley’s anthology, The Perennial Philosophy (New York, 1945). 
Of Huxley’s set of equivalent terms, “God,” “divine Reality,” and “Highest Common 
Factor,” I make use of the first in this paper as most convenient. 

* This sense is the most meaningful because such a person has actualized and perfected 
what exists in-others only as a potentiality. The distinction involved here is that: of 
William James, who once wrote: “I have no mystical experiences of my own, but just 
enough of the germ of mysticism in me to recognize the region from which their [i.e the 
‘Higher Powers’): voice comes when I ‘hear it” (Henry James, ed., The Letters of William 
James, Boston. 1926, II, 210). 

T Underhill, op. cit., pp. 168-171, Miss Underhill’s ‘famous “five stages” might be 
mentioned. They are: Conversion, Self-Knowledge, IHluminatior -Purgation, and Union. 

* Butler, op. cit., pp. 36-37. ` 
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on the experiences of the writers themselves. An authority gn 
Quaker mysticism has traced the characteristic stages in the religious 
development of some Quaker mystics,’ and a parallel insistence on 
systematic spiritual discipline is to be found in the mysticism of 
the East." It is generally agreed, in short, that there is system of 
some kind to the mystic’s life. It has its own pattern and logic that 
distinguish it from other modes and philosophies of life. 

A distinction of this sort, of importance to our subsequent 
examination of Emerson, is that between the mystic and the 
humanist."* The former is concerned primarily with God; the 
latter is concerned exclusively with man. The mystic has found 
and is pursuing what he believes to be a more important order of 
existence above the normal human plane. As mystic, such a person 
is not immediately concerned about the world, creatures, or human 
affairs. The humanist, on the other hand, makes-these matters his 
foremost concern. God is the mystic’s goal, any other goal being, 
from the mystic’s point of view, unreal. The supernatural reality 
the mystic is aware of is separate from natural reality. Not by 
cultivating his humanity, but by overcoming it, can he break through 
the limits of the natural into an apprehension of the supernatural. 
This: orientation is markedly different from that of the humanist, 
whose attention is focused on this life, in this world, on man and 
his human faculties. The mystic seeks to transcend this life and to 
“empty” himself of his human faculties, so that he may say, in 
language equivalent to St. Paul’s: “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.”* The humanist, however, would like to say that Man 
is the measure of all things. 


° Howard H. Brinton, “Stages in Spiritual Development as Exemplified in Quaker 
Journals,” in Children of Light, ed. Howard H. Brinton (New York, 1938), pp. 381- 
406. 

1° Huxley, op. cit., chap. xxv. 

** Since the names of John of Salisbury, Petrarch, Thomas More, Thomas-Jefferson, and 
Irving Babbitt are all suggested by this word, it should be understood that what is meant 
here is the “anthropocentric” humanist, as described in Jacques Maritain, Humanisme 
intégrale (Paris, 1936), pp. 35-38. I borrow the strategy of making this distinction from 
Mark Schorer, William Blake (New York, 1946), pp. 67-74. : 

12 Of the ideal of mysticism George Santayana writes: “. . . instead of perfecting human 
nature it seeks to abolish it, instead of building a better world, it would undermine the 
foundations even of the world we have built already; instead of developing our mind to 
greater scope and precision, it would return to the condition of protoplasm—to the blessed 
consciousness of Unutterable Reality” (Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, New York, 
1905, p. I5). 
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Mysticism, therefore, should be distinguished from humanism. 
It must also be distinguished from magic.** That word in its cur- 
rent usage generally refers to the activities of illusionists and special- 
ists in card tricks. Yet the word has an ancient history behind it 
and can bear a more profound significance than its current usage 
would suggest. In the sense in which it is relevant here, magic is 
the art of dealing with the supernatural. It is like mysticism only 
in that it assumes the existence and accessibility of a supersensible, 
supernatural reality. The difference consists in this: magic is the 
pursuit of the power which this supernatural reality is thought to 
contain. It is the art of getting at that power so as to make use of 
it in the natural world. But power is not what the mystic wants. 
He is not interested in wielding supernatural force. In his trans- 
action with the supernatural he is seeking only for union with God. 
It is his instinct to adore what the magician would use. 

And so we may locate three great archetypal positions: those of 
the humanist, the magician, and the mystic. All are human beings, 
and on that score alone they have a great deal in common. But 
to understand each and the relationships that exist among them 
depends on seeing wherein they differ rather than wherein they are 
alike. The humanist is characteristically interested above all in the 
brave new world he lives in and the people in it, rather than in any 
world or reality that may exist beyond. The devotee of magic has 
a wider range. He is deeply concerned with a world other than 
this so that he may derive knowledge and power from it for use in 
the here and now. He usually is unselfish in that aim. The power 
desired is to be used by him for the benefit and use of man. In 
that humanitarian intention he has a bond with the humanist. 
But both in his initial assumption about the existence of a super- 
natural reality and in his further belief that some kind of ascetic 
discipline is necessary if he is to obtain access to that reality, he 
points toward the position of the mystic. But this position is on a 
still higher, or at least “other” plane. The mystic does not want 
power for his own sake or for the benefit of man. He wants holiness 
and the divine union.” 


*®In the sense in which the word is used by Frazer and’ other anthropologists. See 
James G. Frazer, The Magic Art (New York, 1935), I, 225. 

1 What, then, is meant by the phrase “mystical humanist”? Unless it is intended 
metaphorically, with one term carrying denotative force and the other connotative, it is a 
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In abbreviated statement, therefore, mysticism is the special kind 
of religious experience which is undergone by a person who has be- 
come deeply aware of, and in love with, an objective spiritual reality 
—usually conceived of in the West as God—and who actively en- 
gages in the disciplines by which he attains, or believes he attains, 
union with God. This is the fundamental sense of the term, and. 
this sense should be implied when mysticism is used to refer to 
descriptions of, or reflections on, the mystical experience as reported 
by a person who has undergone it.” 

Let us now turn to Emerson and consider first what was his 
notion of the mystic. 

During his stay in New York in the winter of 1842 he made the 
acquaintance of a cértain William Greene and a Mrs. Rebecca Black. 
Both were of some “inner light” religious persuasion. Greene, no 
doubt feeling some spiritual kinship with the author of Nature, 
took the initiative, visited Emerson at his hotel, and brought him 
to the home of Mrs. Black. Emerson described this woman in a 
letter to his wife as “a very good woman with much light in her 
heart but no equal light in her mind. Well I weary presently of 
these quiet souls if they cannot rouse me with a thought.”® He 


contradiction in terms and hence meaningless. The three positions outlined above may be 
considered as discréte points along a line. It is possible-to establish a case for the existence 
of intermediate positions from humanism. to magic, and perhaps again from magic to 
mysticism. One sympathetic student -of the ‘occult seems to be doing the latter when he 
lists St. Thomas Aquinas among the alchemists and credits him with Hermetic knowledge 
and possession of the secret of the philosopher's stone.. See A. E. Waite, Lives of the 
Alchymystical Philosophers (London, 1888), pp. 61-63. 

E The exposition of mysticism concluded here would: be overconcise and oversimplified 
for many purposes, but it will suffice; I think, for an examination of Emerson. Attention 
might be invited at this point to Richard M. Bucke, Cosmic Consciousness, 12th ed. (New 
York, 1946). Bucke’s theory of cosmic consciousness amounts to a theory of mysticism with 
the traditional ‘religious spirituality, which I have emphasized, left out. The principal 
figures Bucke discusses are those ‘classic examples of the mystic: Gautama the Buddha, 
Plotinus, St. Paul, and St. John of the Cross. In the last two cases the saints are presented 
without their halos as simply Paul and John Yepes. Bucke also pays great attention to 
Francis Bacon (i.e., Bacon-Shakespeare) and Walt Whitman. Since his theory is therefore 
much broader than my own, it is worth noticing that it is still too restricted to include 
Emerson. “Spiritually eminent as was this great American,” Bucke writes, “it does not 
appear that he belonged to the class.of men discussed in this volume. He was perliaps 
as near Cosmic Consciousness asit is possible to be without entering that realm” (op. 
cit, pp. 290-291). It is also relevant that Aldous Huxley, who has a very catholic taste 
in these matters, nowhere mentions Emerson in The Perennial Philosophy. 

1° Ralph L. Rusk (ed.), The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York, 1939); 
NI, 26. All referencess to the. Letters are to this edition. 
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speaks at greater length of this encounter in a letter written at the 
same time to Margaret Fuller: 


I have found two or three of those special quakers whom I must always 
revere .. . who are laid in the chamber called Peace & are apprised of 
everything (even to details) which it concerns them to know, in their 
own spirit. One of them, a Mrs. Black, would have been more admirable 
to me several years ago, but now, as soon as I found that she was serene 
and self-sufficing, I propounded to her the cases of those high unhappy 
persons whom we so often meet and cannot assist; and found instantly it 
availed nothing; the spiritual life did not, as it ought, convert itself at the 
first need into the intellectual. ... Strange strange it seems that I should 
nowhere find that goodly marriage which everywhere I seek of holiness 
& genius in one mind, which shall be majesty. Goodness will always be 
suspicious to me & only half goodness until it attains to become sight, 
and apprehends Chemistry, for example." 


The implication of this passage is that Emerson considered true 
holiness as inseparable from intellectual power, and, indeed, from 
some sort of spiritual power. Mrs. Black could offer him no spiritual 
directions. Her goodness was exclusively personal; she could not 
prescribe for others on a spiritual plane lower than her own. She 
had “no equal light in her mind” since her progress in the spiritual 
order had equipped her with no corresponding capacities in the in- 
tellectual order. Thus she had no insight into chemistry. Emerson’s 
position here is that real supernatural wisdom, or advancement along 
the supernatural line, should automatically include natural wisdom, 


17 Ybid., III, 29. Emerson seldom bothered about such details as punctuation and 
capitalization when writing to his friends, and so we cannot tell from this passage whether 
Greene and Mrs. Black were actually Quakers or whether the word is being used here 
in a merely general sense. In any case, his admiration for these “special quakers” is 
that of a spectator, distant, if not condescending. ‘This is one reason why I do not attach 
great importance to the fact that the distinguished Quaker writer on mysticism, Rufus M, 
Jones, has called Emerson a mystic. See Some Exponents of Mystical Religion (London, 
1930), p. 202. This view of Emerson should be seen in the light of Jones’s all-embracing 
definition of a mystic (op. cit., p. 17), a definition wide enough to include Lincoln, Charles 
W. Eliot, S. F. B. Morse, and William James (op. cit., chap. vu). For James's own view of 
the matter, see n. 6, above. Furthermore, Jones does not give evidence of a thorough 
acquaintance with Emerson. And finally, see Brinton’s article referred to in n. 9, above. 
Brinton describes the spiritual progress of Quaker mystics in a way that suggests Miss 
Underhill’s “five stages” and also, as Brinton himself notes (op. cit., p. 405), the four 
stages in the spiritual development of the Brahman. To underline an essential matter: for 
Quakers, Catholics, and Hindus alike, mysticism is religious activity, more or less ascetic 
and disciplined, and showing some kind of progression. Mysticism as theory grows out 
of that activity. In Emerson, to anticipate, we find neither the one nor the other. 
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advancement in the human-natural line. This suggests that he 
tended to confuse the domains of mysticism and magic. 

That suggestion becomes more pronounced if we read a letter 
to his brother, written in October, 1842: 


Alcott and his friends Lane & Wright have safely arrived [from 
London]... .They have brought out a thousand volumes, chiefly mystical 
& philosophical books,—which I saw safely through the Custom House 
forms yesterday & tonight this cabalistic collection arrives in Concord.’ 


“Cabalistic collection’—the phrase has a jocose tone to it, but it is 
doubtful that Emerson meant it in that way. He was editing the 
Dial at this time, and in the April, 1843, issue of that journal he 
printed a list of these books under an interesting prefatory note: 


Mr. Alcott and Mr. Lane have recently brought from England a small 
but valuable library, amounting to about a thousand volumes, containing 
undoubtedly a richer collection of mystical writers than any other library 
in this country. To the select Library. of the late J. P. Greaves, “held 
by Mr. Lane in trust for universal ends,” they have added many works 
of a like character by purchase, or received as gifts. In their Catalogue, 
from which the following list is extracted, they say, “the titles of these 
books are now submitted, in the expectation that the Library is the 
commencement of an institution for the nurture of men in universal 
freedom of action, thought, and being.” We print this list, not only 
because our respect is engaged to views so liberal, but because the arrival 
of this cabinet of mystic and theosophic lore is a remarkable fact in 
our literary history. 


There are over two hundred titles in the list that follows, titles such 
as Revelations of Divine Love, by Juliana of Norwich; Introduction 
to a Devout Life, by Francois de Sales; Plotinus’s Select Works; E. 
Sibley’s Key to Physic and the Occult Sciences; The Divine Py- 
mander of Hermes Trismegistus; Roger Bacon’s Mirror of Alchymy; 
Spinoza’s Works and Epistles; Plato’s Works; and the Metaphysics 
of Aristotle. These are some representative samples. The first three 
of them may well be called mystical, and the last three philosophical. 
The middle three belong to the world of the Occult, of Theosophy 
and Magic; and by far the great majority of the books named in the 
list belong to that vague and uncanny category.” ‘This is to be ex- 


18 Thid., II, 93. 2° Dial, II, 545 (April, 1843). 
3 Valuable guidance on Theosophy is provided by Alvin B. Kuhn’s Columbia disserta- 
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pected, for the drift of the phrases which nii quotes in his 
prefatory note is that these books were intended for the use of 
“adepts”—persons initiated into the theory and art of magic. Al- 
though it must be granted that the terms Emerson uses—“mystical 
and theosophical,” “cabalistic collection,” “collection of mystical 
writers”—do fit, in certain specific cases, yet his phrasing rather sug- 
gests that he thought of all of these volumes as bearing pretty much 
on the same subject. If we assume that he had very little firsthand 
knowledge of them at this time and so conclude that what he says 
of them does not represent his considered judgment, we must also 
notice that he never subsequently showed any awareness that 
major differences separate cabalistic and theosophical works from 
mystical works, on the one hand, and philosophical works, on the 
other. 

That he did in fact confuse writings of these different kinds is 
made clear in several places. In a Journal entry in 1841 he speaks 
of “many mysticisms of alchemy, magic, second sight and the 
like.” The same outlook informs a curious passage which occurs 
in his essay on “The Poet”: 


I think nothing is of any value in books excepting the transcendental and 
extraordinary.... All the value which attaches to Pythagoras, Paracelsus, 
Cornelius Agrippa, Cardan, Kepler, Swedenborg, Schelling, Oken, or any 
other who introduces questionable facts into his cosmogony, as angels, 
devils, magic, astrology, palmistry, mesmerism, and so on, is the certificate 
we have of departure from routine, and that here is a new witness”? 


“Alchemy,” he wrote, in the essay on “Beauty,” “Alchemy, which 
sought to transmute one element into another, to prolong life, to 
arm with power,—that was in the right direction.””* A particularly 


tion, Theosophy (New York, 1930). Alluding to the relationship between Theosophy and 
magic, Kuhn describes Madame Blavatsky’s view as that “the dearth of magic in modern 
philosophies was at once the cause and effect of their barrenness. If they are to be vitalized 
again, magic must be revived. “That magic is indeed possible is the moral of this book 
[i.c., Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled].’ And along with magic she had to champion its aboriginal 
bedfellows, astrology, alchemy, healing, mesmerism, trance subjection, and the whole world 
of pseudo-science” (op. cit., p. 132). 

“E, W. Emerson and W. E. Forbes (eds.), Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston 
and New York, 1909-1914), VI, 19. References to the Journals are to this edition. 

2 E, W. Emerson (ed.), The Complete Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Centenary ed. 
(Boston and New York, 1909-1914), HI, 32. References to Works are to this edition. 

23 Thid., VI, 282. 
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striking example of this kind of thinking appears in his essay on 
“Intellect”: 


But I cannot recite . . . laws of the intellect without remembering that 
lofty and sequestered class who have been its prophets and oracles, the 
high-priesthood of the pure reason, the Trismegisti, the expounders of the 
principles of thought from age to age.” 


In this high priesthood Emerson includes Hermes, Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, Plato, Plotinus, Olympiodorus, Proclus, and Synesius.” 

The evidence we have looked at so far shows a certain tendency 
but remains fragmentary and not wholly convincing. The frag- 
ments fall into order, however, when we turn to Emerson’s dis- 
cussion of that representative man whom he considered as pre- 
eminently the mystic: Swedenborg. In his essay of that title 
Emerson has nothing to say of any steps or stages in Swedenborg’s 
experience as a mystic, except for a passing reference to “what is 
called his illumination.”** We expect to hear that the impulse 
which animated Swedenborg’s life was, for him as for the other 
classic mystics that we know of, a supreme love of God. Emerson 
says nothing about this.” What we find instead is an emphasis on 
Swedenborg as a kind of inspired scientist. After recounting the 


"t Ibid., Il, 345-346. Arthur E. Christy believes it is “superficial” to suggest a con- 
nection between New England Transcendentalism and Theosophy. See his Orient in 
American Transcendentalism (New York, 1932), pp. 268-269. But the language Emerson 
uses in the paragraph just quoted is the language of Theosophy. Cf.: “The great Teachers 
. . . form an enduring Brotherhood of men, who have risen above humanity, who appear 
at certain periods to enlighten the world, and who are the spiritual guardians of the 
human race” (Annie Besant in Esoteric Christianity, as quoted in Kuhn, op. cit., p. 145). 
It is true that when Emerson .faced the issue of magic more or less directly, in “Demonol- 
ogy,” he washed his hands of it. But he could also write: “Add astrology to astronomy, and 
't is somewhat. Add medicine and magic to botany, and that is something” (Journals, 
VIII, 505). It is because such observations are recurrent in Emerson’s writings that 
Saurat’s view of him cannot be lightly dismissed. See Denis Saurat, Literature and Occult 
Tradition (London, 1930). Although I make no effort here to define the relations between 
Emerson's thought and Theosophy, I do think that some interesting work could be done 
on that subject. For example, the eminent Theosophist Claude Bragdon states in his 
autobiography that he dated his conversion to Theosophy from the time he read The 
Conduct of Life. See Bragdon’s More Lives than One (New York, 1938), p. 51. 

36 These figures, some of them most obscure, are treated in various sections of Lynn 
Thorndike, 4 History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 1932), Vol. 1. 

*° Works, IV, 100. 

37 Emerson remarks elsewhere that Swedenborg’s “most important defect [is] that he 
does not awaken the sentiment of piety. Behmen does; St. Bernard does...” (Journals, 
VII, 72). This is further evidence to show that Emerson saw no necese-ry connection 
between mysticism and piety. 
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man’s achievements in science and engineering, Emerson adds: 
“Was it strange that a genius so bold should conceive that he might 
attain the science of all sciences, to unlock the meaning of the 
world?”** Similarly, Emerson speaks of the mystic class in general 
in this way: “The privilege of this caste is an access to the secrets 
and structure of nature by some higher method than by experi- 
ence.””” And he alludes, with due respect, to the “mental power” 
so achieved.” Nowhere in this essay does Emerson dwell on 
Swedenborg’s holiness or estimate the degree to which he realized 
spiritual perfection. We are far afield now from the case of poor 
Mrs, Black. Emerson was apparently bored by her quietist kind 
of goodness. But he has a great deal of admiration for Swedenborg’s 
“mental power” and his skill in reading “the secrets and structure 
of nature.” Swedenborg had insight into chemistry. It seems to be 
pretty much on these grounds that Emerson nominates him as the 
representative mystic. Nor is it surprising that Emerson in another 
place calls Swedenborg “the theosophist of the present age." For 
in so far as the term mysticism meant anything exact to Emerson, 
it meant that area we have defined as magic. 

It would be foolish, of course, to appear to scold Emerson for his 
rather crude understanding of this term. The much more precise 
notion of it which is available to us as a result of the investigations 
and analyses of William James and Dean Inge and their successors 
in this field was not available to him. A widely used “big” diction- 
ary of his time, the “Standard Johnson and Walker,” did not de- 
fine mysticism at all, and for the words mystical, mystick, simply 
repeated the definition given in Johnson’s Dictionary of 1755.” 
Emerson might have noticed a curiously vehement and hostile 
description of mysticism in Aids to Reflection. Coleridge wrote: 


The grounding of any theory or belief on accidents and anomalies of 
individual sensations or fancies, and the use of peculiar terms invented 
or perverted from their ordinary significations, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing these idiosyncracies and pretended facts of interior consciousness, 
I name Mysticism.’ 

28 Works, IV, 115. 2 Thid., IV, 95. 

30 Ibid., IV, 97. %1 fournals, VIII, 507. 

"2 Wherein those two words are defined as, “sacredly obscure, involving some secret 


meaning, emblematical; obscure, secret.” 
33 Quoted from Aids to Reflection in the entry under mysticism in the OED. Ironically 
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Emerson did not adopt this rather querulous position. His own is 
more sympathetic, but also more vague. In this respect he resembles 
Carlyle, who, after reading an article in 1831 by a writer who dared 
prophesy that the nineteenth century would be an age of change, 
exclaimed, “A new mystic% Since the writer of the article was 
John Stuart Mill, it appears that a mystic, for Carlyle, was anyone 
with a few unhackneyed ideas. Emerson’s canons were not much 
more severe. 

It may be that one reason they were not is that he was so little 
interested in the great mystics of history. To read Emerson with 
this whole problem in mind is to be struck by the fact that he 
seems to have known very few of them, even by repute. He does 
not refer to such standard instances as those represented by Dionysi- 
us the Areopagite, Meister Eckhart, John of Ruysbroek, St. Teresa 
of Avila, St. John of the Cross, or St. Catherine of Siena. Surely 
not all of these mystics were unheard of in Emerson’s time. Whit- 
tier, for instance, refers to Catherine of Siena in “Snow-Bound” (1. 
537), and Thomas C. Upham, of Bowdoin College, wrote a study 
of Catherine of Genoa in 1856. 

A more important problem remains to be considered. Does 
Emerson describe any experiences.of his own which can properly 
be called mystical? 

We think first of the celebrated passage in Nature—almost too 
well known to need quoting—which reads: 


Standing on the bare ground—my head bathed by the blithe air, and 
uplifted into infinite space—all mean egotism vanishes. I become a 
transparent eyeball; I am nothing; I see all; the currents of the Universal 
Being circulate through me; I am part or parcel of God.®® 


On the face of it, this would appear to demand interpretation as a 
mystical document. It suggests that the soul has been purged and 
that it has achieved supernatural union with God. But such a con- 
clusion should be tested carefully. If this is a description of mystical 
union, the /ast stage in the mystic’s progress, there should occur in 
enough, is volde of Coleridge was included in what Emerson called the “cabinet of 
era a theosophic lore” which Alcott and his friends brought from England. See n. 


“4 Quoted in Emery Neff, Carlyle and Mill (New York, 1926) p. 1. 
35 Works, I, 10. 
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Emerson’s previous writings some indication that he passed through 
the preceding stages. Yet nothing in his work prior to 1836 sug- 
gests that he did so. This fact in itself is not conclusive, for, al- 
though this is most unlikely, he may simply have failed to write 
down his accounts of the preceding mystical states. In any case, 
the text as it stands presents a number of difficulties. Mysticism, if 
this be mysticism, sounds suspiciously easy here. As a rule, most 
mystics find it exceedingly difficult to describe their mystical experi- 
ences. Words fail them.®® But words do not fail Emerson. He, 
indeed, is almost glib. His phrase “part or parcel of God” is hardly 
on a higher plane than “cheek by jowl with the Deity.” The most 
unusual item in this paragraph is the phrasing “a transparent eye- 
ball.” Is this Emerson’s own metaphor, an inspired stroke that his 
own experience of the situation flashed upon him? In his study 
The Teachers of Emerson, Harrison makes out a convincing case 
for his belief that Emerson found his hint for this phrase in Plot- 
inus.” Furthermore, it is only when this text is isolated from 
its context that it appears to have a mystical flavor. In Nature 
Emerson was interested in urging, against the heritage of the 
rather mechanistic outlook of the eighteenth century, the claims of 
the vitalistic nature that he knew. In this context the passage may 
be read as the overstatement of a propagandist of genius, and not 
as the key. and culmination of a spiritual autobiography. Possibly 
the widest interpretation that we can give it is that Emerson is 
speaking metaphorically here, in language somewhat suggestive of 
mysticism, to describe—not a mystical experience—but an experi- 
ence of nature ecstasy, which may be analogous but is still quite 
another matter.** 

Mystical union, it must be emphasized, is at the very top of the 


°° As they failed Pascal. Emerson’s brisk account of his experience makes a startling 
contrast with the stammering of Pascal in his Mémeoriale, a photostatic reproduction of 
which is given in Brémond, op. cit., IV, facing p. 368. 

*7John S. Harrison, The Teachers of Emerson (New York, 1910), p. 105. 

38 If Emerson had embraced an Oriental faith, or if he had practiced the spiritual and 
bodily disciplines which Oriental religions recommend to those of a mystical tendency, 
there would be some reason to inquire whether he might not be describing in this passage 
a “pantheistic” union with Nature, or whatever we are to call that coalescence of Brahman 
and Atman which is the crowning achievement of mystics in the East. But since he did 
neither of those things and since Christy (op. cit., pp. 182-183) is careful to show that 
Emerson’s affinities with Oriental thought were on a discursive, speculative plane only, 
we may leave the effort of presenting him as a mystic along Oriental lines to those who 
feel constrained to believe that he must have been a mystic of some kind. 


27 Vol. 21 
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scale. What of the initial stage in the mystic’s progress: conversion? 
When Emerson left the Unitarian ministry in 1832, he took the 
most crucial step of his career. But conversion, as the example of 
the classic mystics defines it, is not the word to describe Emerson’s 
break from Unitarianism. His belief in God after that break was 
not more intense or luminous than it was before. He speaks, for 
instance, in his Journals of 1835 of 


the depth of obscurity in which the Person of God is hid. From month 
to month, from year to year, I come never nearer to definite speaking of 
him. He hideth himself. I cannot speak of him without faltering. . .. in 
the depth inaccessible of his being he refuses to be defined or personified.*® 


Emerson had no experience of God, transcendent and hidden. He 
turned in the other direction and found God as immanent. A state- 
ment in the Journals of 1836 is enlightening: 


As long as the soul seeks an external God, it never can have peace, it 
always must be uncertain what may become of it. But when it sees the 
Great God far within its own nature, then it sees that always itself is a 
party to all that can be, that always it will be informed of that which will 
happen, and therefore it is pervaded with a great peace.“ 


This is the substance of Emerson’s most persistent teaching on the 
subject of God. “We know that all spiritual being is in man,” he 
says in “The Oversoul.”** “The excellence of Jesus, and of every 
true teacher, is, thar he affirms the Divinity in him and in us.”” 
In the essay on “Friendship,” he speaks of “the Deity in me.” A 
late Journal entry has it, “I affirm the divinity of man... .”** In 
“The Poet,” we read: “For we are not pans and barrows, nor even 
porters of the fire and torch-bearers but children of the fire. . . .”** 
The consequence of this theory, so far as we are concerned here, is 
that no recognizable mystical experience is possible, for the whole 
complex and delicate process is short-circuited. Another text from 
the “Oversoul” essay makes this clear: “Ineffable is the union of man 
and God in every act of the soul. The simplest person who in his 
integrity worships God, becomes God.”** Unless there is far more 
to mysticism than this, the lives of many of the most saintly indi- 


8° Tournals, IH, 526. *9 rhid., IV, 121. 
“1 Works, I, 271. 43 rhid., X, 97. 
t Ibid., Il, 194. “4 Journals, VII, 87. 


+ Works, Ill, 4. t8 Thid., Il, 292. 
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viduals known to history must be considered as meaningless. For 
the mystics we know of, in the East as in the West, dedicated years 
to the spiritual exercises by which they might become united with 
God. Emerson would have this rare phenomenon take place almost 
instantaneously. It is obvious that whatever we may call this theory 
of Emerson’s, it will hardly do to call it mysticism. 

We find, nonetheless, that there still remain a few passages in his 
writings which seem to have a truly mystical bearing. “The soul 
gives itself, alone, original, and pure, to the Lonely, Original, and 
Pure.”*? The phrase “they alone with him alone” ends the essay on 
“Illusions.” And once more, in a letter to Margaret Fuller, Emer- 
son wrote: “I find my solitude necessary... . Nay, my solitary river 
is not solitary enough; it interrupts, it puts me out, and I cannot be 
alone with the Alone.”® All three passages echo Plotinus’s well- 
known decription of the progress of the mystic as “the flight of the 
alone to the Alone.” The fact that Emerson uses these words, 
hardly bothering to paraphrase them, illustrates his admiration for 
Plotinus, but it does not necessarily mean that Emerson was speaking 
out of the same kind of experience that Plotinus believed he had. 
As in the “transparent eyeball” phrase, Emerson is using a metaphor 
at second hand. It was-a metaphor which he found convenient, 
but he gives us no reason to think that it had for him the immediacy 
of meaning it had for Plotinus. 

In terms of the distinction that was made earlier, Emerson was a 
humanist, not a mystic. A relevant text is one that occurs in a 
letter to Margaret Fuller in October, 1840: 


Certainly the votary of the true God will see that his most commended 
writers are snares to his feet, fatal barriers to his progress. He must be 
divorced & childless & houseless & friendless a churl & a fool if he would 
accompany with the Cherubim & have the Alone to his friend. 


This statement is, in truth, an adequate account of the conditions 
desirable to the mystic’s life. But how many of these conditions did 
he himself fulfil? The mature Emerson was neither divorced, 
childless, houseless, friendless, nor a churl, nor a fool. He was aware, 
certainly, that a life of exclusiveness would be a more sure path to 
spiritual perfection, but he did not choose such a life, nor had he any 
great attraction to it. “The life lived,” he wrote in another letter, 


“7 Ibid., Tl, 296. 48 Thid., VI, 325. 
* Letters, II, 328. 5° Thid., Il, 342. 
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the thing done is a paltry and drivelling affair, as far as I know it, though 
in the presence & consciousness of the magnificent, yea the unspeakably 
great. Yet I love life—never little,—and now, I think, more & more 
entertained & puzzled though I be by this lubricity of it, & the inac- 
cessibleness of its pith & heart. 


For Emerson, “Life is an ecstasy. Life is sweet as nitrous oxide.”” 


And as he did not have to transcend this life in order to find ecstasy, 
so it was not apart from but within the conditions of everyday life 
that he discerned the secret of holiness. In his Journals in 1832 he 
wrote: 


It is in being good to wife and children and servants that the kingdom 
of heaven begins. It is in settling punctually with your tailor, and not 
holding out false hopes to young men. It is not over-praising your 
goods, or underrating your debtor’s goods.* 


Now all this is true of the normal life of goodness, but it i$ wide of 
the kind of spirituality the mystic is aiming at. For the paramount 
concern of the mystic is his relationship to God, and he avoids, as 
distractions, wife, children, servants, tailor, friends, goods, and 
debtors. 

Emerson lived in and with the world. When we recall the 
major interests and activities of his life: his family, his books, his 
friends in America and in England, his lecture tours, his trips 
abroad, his interest in contemporary literary, political, and economic 
affairs, we realize how literally true were those words to Margaret 
Fuller, “I love life.” Repeatedly he speaks, as he does in a letter to 
Carlyle, of how “men live on the brink of mysteries and harmonies 
into which yet they never enter, and with their hand on the door- 
latch they die outside.”™* Emerson wanted men to become aware 
of their vast potentialities, to enter that “ocean of thought and 
power” by taking “the single step that would bring them there.”” 
Thus, they would become whole men. Around him, as he remarked 
in “The Transcendentalist,” he saw “so many promising youths, and 
never a finished man!” Or, as he phrased it in “Nominalist and 
Realist”: “Great men or men of great gifts you shall easily find, but 


51 Ibid., Ill, 178. 52 Works, VI, 311. 53 Journals, Il, 512. 

"C. E. Norton (ed.), The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 1834-1872, revised ed. (Boston, 1899), I, 51. 

55 Works, IIL, 57. 

se Ibid., 1, 344. 
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symmetrical men never.” And in the Journals: “I don’t like 
linear, but spheral people.””* 

In his books and lectures he took on the task of transforming 
linear into spheral people. And in doing this his orientation is 
always towards this world rather than a supernatural one. Hence 
his constant effort to reduce religion to ethics, saying that “the prog- 
ress of religion is steadily to its identity with morals,” and that 
“the next age will behold God in the ethical laws." In another 
place he writes: “Mankind for the moment seems to be in search of 
a religion. The Jewish cultus is declining; the Divine, or, as some 
will say, the truly Human, hovers, now seen, now unseen, before 
us.” The more objective our conception of the Deity, he tells 
us, the more idolatrous we are.?? Emerson asks us, in effect, to 
take all the sense of holiness and reverence that is traditionally 
reserved for a divine being and to transfer it to the plane of the 
natural and the human. He does not ask us to become mystics, 
but “citizens of the world” and “grand persons.”** Emerson’s 
hopes for a “finished man,” for “spheral people” and “symmetrical 
men,” were the hopes of a humanist." The mystic, dying to self, 
seeking to abolish his human nature, as Santayana says, and culti- 
vating instead only the most spiritual of his faculties, is, among all 
mankind, the least symmetrical of men. 

What are we to say, then, of those apparently mystical texts 
which are occasionally encountered in Emerson’s writings? A 
passage in his essay on “Prudence” suggests an answer: “I have the 
same title to write on prudence that I have to write on poetry or 
holiness. We write from aspiration and antagonism as well as 
from experience.” And Emerson adds: “We paint those qualities 
which we do not possess.” The phrasing of such passages derives 


57 Thid., III, 226. 59 Journals, VIII, 230. 
5° Works, X, 208. °° Thid; X, 222. 

°l Ibid., XI, 392. "3 Thid., X, 220. 

°? Ibid., VII, 124. % Thid., XI, 535. 


°5 “The life which we seek is expansion; the actual life even of the genius or the saint 
is obstruction” (Journals, VIL, 150). ‘There is more than a literary appropriateness to the 
phrases “New England Renaissance” and “American Renaissance.” Just as the Renaissance 
in Europe involved a reaction against the theological, other-worldly orientation of the 
Middle Ages in favor of an expansive humanism, so Emerson, the key figure of the 
American Renaissance, rejected the narrow spiritual emphasis of Puritanism and developed 
his vision of man in his plenitude. 

°° Works, Il, 221. 
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from his reading rather than from his own personal experience. 
His acquaintance with mystical literature gave him a number of 
metaphors, but it did not, nor conceivably could it, give him 
mysticism. | 

We may conclude, therefore, with Réne Wellek, that Emerson 
was a mystic only in the very loosest sense of the term. Since 
this is so, it is scarcely desirable to call Emerson’s philosophy, 
whether in whole or part, mysticism. This term, if so employed, 
should at the very least be weighted with careful qualifications. As 
a result of the work of Lovejoy and his students, literary scholars 
have learned to be cautious about their use of the word romanticism. 
Similar caution is required for the words we have been examining 
here. To employ them in a sense no more exact than that supposedly 
sanctioned by general usage is to welcome misunderstanding. Such 
usage tends to suggest that there is a real similarity between the 
experience and thought of an Emerson and the experience and 
thought of such a well-known mystic as St. John of the Cross. 
Actually, it is rather the differences between these two men that 
should be stressed. Possibly it may be felt that to imply that Em- 
erson was a mystic is to do him honor. But, honorable or not, that 
title is one to which he has no claim. Its net effect, in his case, is 
bound to be misleading, for it imputes added authority to his words, 
and it appears to justify his intuitive, nonlogical thought by refer- 
ring it to some “higher” plane. Thus it tends to remove from the 
arena of discussion and analysis precisely those elements in Emerson 
that are most in need of scrutiny. From a semantic point of view 
it is perhaps unfortunate that we do not apply Emerson’s own 
name to the body of his thought as the names of Plato and Des- 
cartes are applied to theirs. But we do have, for what it is worth, 
the term Transcendentalism. Under that extensive and complex 
heading it should be possible to examine whatever aspect of Emer- 
son’s philosophy one is tempted to associate with mysticism. 


CHRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH: THE CASE 
HISTORY OF A MINOR ARTIST IN 
AMERICA 


J. C. LEVENSON 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A great literature is more than the sum of a number of great 
writers. ... The continuity of a literature is essential to its greatness: 
it is very largely the function of secondary writers to preserve this con- 
tinuity, and to provide a body of writing which is not necessarily read 
by posterity, but which plays a great part in forming the link between 
those writers who continue.to be read.—T. S. Enor. 


HRISTOPHER PEARSE CRANCH (1813-1892) is men- 
tioned today in a number of different contexts ranging from 
the Hudson River School of painters to the American expatriate 
colony of Italy, but he is most interesting in the context of New 
England Transcendentalism. The Transcendentalist movement, to 
which our American tradition owes so great a debt, drew a large 
part of its liberating energy from the sheer weight of numbers, and 
through Cranch one can get directly at the constructive role of the 
minor figure in a genuine literary and artistic, movement. 
Cranch may seem a somewhat remote New Englander although 
he passed his most formative years in that section and later, when 
he had reached his threescore and ten, made his pilgrimage back 
to Cambridge to die; actually he was a son of the provincial tradi- 
tion in one of its most cosmopolitan strains, and his life is a constant 
affirmation of that lineage. He was born in Alexandria, then a part 
of the District of Columbia, the son of William Cranch, chief 
justice of the District Court. His father had been a Harvard class- 
mate of John Quincy Adams and had obtained his judicial office 
by one of John Adams’s midnight appointments in 1801. Equally 
conservative in his Unitarianism and his Federalism, Judge Cranch 
had his wife and children kneel about him daily for their family 
prayers and maintained, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, an island 
of strict New England observance of the Sabbath. ‘Within the 
passage of a generation the old judge was to suffer the shock of 
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learning that his son Pearse was indulging in the new intellectual 
radicalisms of the day; indeed, his informant may have been his 
friend and classmate from Quincy, former President Adams, who 
made a caustic comment in his journal at about this time on the 
unexpected frivolity of the youngest Cranch. The gulf between 
the generations became clear when, in 1841, the father wrote the son 
as strong a letter as only a Federalist judge in Democratic times 
knew how and drew from the ‘prodigal a reply which was perhaps 
the most courageous act of his life. Pearse Cranch protested to his 


father: 


Somehow the name “Transcendentalist” has become a nick-name here 
for all who have broken away from the material philosophy of Locke, 
and the old theology of many of the early Unitarians, and who yearn for 
something more satisfying to the soul. It has almost become a synonym 
for one who, in whatever way, preaches the spirit rather than the letter.’ 


He went on to defend Emerson, the epitome of all that was danger- 
ous, and ended defiantly: “All Unitarians should be of this school.” 

We have very little information to help us with the problem of 
how the Boston-Washington-Federalist tradition that so early took 
its stand against any new views whatever managed to become in- 
volved with Transcendentalism. As far as we know, Pearse Cranch 
passed an exceptionally uneventful youth in Washington, and there 
is no reason to suspect that he learned anything dangerous at Co- 
lumbian College there. The answer seems to lie in the fact that 
his older brother Edward was, when Pearse graduated in 1832, 
already preparing to succeed their father in the law and that 
Pearse was not interested in medicine. The only gentlemanly pro- 
fession left open to him was the ministry, and so he packed his 
carpetbag and made his way north to the Harvard Divinity School. 
There he fell in with heterodoxy almost at once: among his class- 
mates were Cyrus Bartol and Samuel Osgood; John Sullivan 
Dwight and Theodore Parker became his particular friends. We 
have a story from Edward Emerson that shows how quickly he 
slipped from a proper high seriousness of purpose: he and Dwight, 
we are told, used to spend so much time playing duets in their 


* Leonora Cranch Scott, The Life and Letters of Christopher Pearse Cranch (Boston and 
New York, 1917), p. 50. 
* Thid., p. 51. 
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room at Divinity Hall that “their outraged friend, Theodore 
Parker, who disliked music, was driven in self-defense to saw wood 
outside their door.” This anecdote records Cranch’s first step 
away from the creed of his ancestors and toward a Transcendentalist 
independence. 

With his time spent so ill at the Divinity School, it is natural that 
later Cranch should have had professional difficulties. Although 
licensed to preach after his graduation in 1835, he never did well 
enough in any one place to be ordained. His wanderings in search 
of a pulpit took him as far north as Bangor, where he was for a 
time assistant to Frederic Hedge, and as far south as Richmond, 
Virginia. There, where the elder William Ellery Channing had 
learned his radicalism, Cranch learned Ais radicalism, too, the love 
of fine company whose interests were music and literature. The 
year 1836, the annus mirabilis of Transcendentalism that produced 
Emerson’s Nature and so many of the lesser manifestoes, was a 
climax in Cranch’s life in that he turned west to grow up with the 
country. This climax was not very great: his first stop in the West 
was St. Louis, where he became assistant to his cousin William 
Greenleaf Eliot. Eliot established in St. Louis the first Unitarian 
Church of that city and a family that was to produce the renegade 
Anglo-Catholic poet quoted at the outset of this essay; Cranch’s 
destiny was only to move on once more. 

These were hard times for a young man of artistic bent trying 
to get started in a profession for which his calling was none too 
sure. In the midst of his distress Cranch wrote sadly and a little 
pompously, in a letter of August, 1837: 


I have never been accustomed to give full vent to my feelings and 
thoughts: I cannot do it.... In general, I am reserved, secretive, proud, 
indolent, but above all diffident. This besetting diffidence lies at the root 
of all my reserve, and keeps me again and again silent and seemingly 
cold... .4 


Had he only known it, Cranch was on the threshold of his 
great opportunity. In Louisville, James Freeman Clarke was be- 
coming restless, and someone was needed to fill his pulpit tempo- 


3 Edward Waldo Emerson, The Early Years of the Saturday Club, 1855-1870 (Boston 
and New York, 1918), p. 47. 
£ Scott, op. cit, p. 35. 
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rarily so that he might take his excursion back east. In assuming 
Clarke’s pulpit Cranch also undertook responsibility for Clarke’s 
magazine, the Western Messenger. It was this episode that offered 
him the first real opportunity to employ his hitherto frustrated lit- 
erary talents.” 

The Western Messenger was a periodical less of the West than 
of New England. Even in its earliest days, when it was seeking 
out Western poets and Western writers, Easterners made up the 
overwhelming majority of its contributors. It lived up to its title 
as a journal of religion and literature: published side-by-side in one 
issue, for example, were an article called “Brief Review of Trini- 
tarian Proof Texts” and a sketch, “Foot-Prints on the Sea-Shore,” 
“by the Author of Twice-Told Tales.”. Although it reviewed all 
the newest books by Emerson, Brownson, Ripley, and Alcott, its 
articles indicate that there was, nevertheless, a slight cultural lag in 
Louisville; they were mostly polemics in the rear-guard action of 
the Unitarian controversy. The taste of the editors was scarcely 
infalliblé since they offered in the same number of the Messenger 
Emerson’s “Rhodora” and Cranch’s “Lines on the Death of an 
Aged Relative,” which begin: 


She hath passed away—her soul hath fled, 
That meek, pure-hearted one; 

She is numbered with the sainted dead;— 
Her Pilgrimage is done.® 


This questionable taste of the editors is responsible for the one 
thing for which Cranch is most frequently remembered: as a parlor 
game he and Clarke used to draw caricatures to illustrate particu- 
larly fantastic lines from Emerson, such as the famous “I am a 
transparent eyeball” passage of Nature. (To illustrate this passage, 
Cranch drew a cartoon figure, all legs and eyeball, gazing over the 
sunlit vistas of a spreading New England landscape.) Cranch’s 
sense of humor did not have the courage of its convictions, and he 
spent the rest of his life disclaiming any intent to ridicule. It is all 


Tt is interesting to note, as a sidelight on Cranch’s career, the progress he made in the 
periodicals he wrote for, since his progress was to be significant of the Transcendental 
movement in general. His first vehicle was the Western Messenger, Devoted to Religion 
and Literature; later he would write for the Harbinger, Devoted to Social and Political 
Progress; eventually his work was to be printed in the Galaxy, an Illustrated Magazine oj 
Entertaining Reading. The subtitles describe the path of a great intellectual Odyssey. 
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too easy-to believe his disclaimers since about this time he preached 
on the great eclipse of 1838, denouncing the low masqueraders of 
Cincinnati who celebrated the occasion of God’s handiwork so 
impiously by revels. 

At the moment of America’s greatest movement to the frontier 
‘Cranch found the West too full for him and took his solitary way 
back to Boston. This was one of the great pilgrimages of his life, 
and almost as soon as he was settled, he wrote excitedly: 


New England is the place of places for all sorts of views. Things new 
and old are brought to light, and have their advocates and believers, and 
deniers. We have one Miller here, an ignorant preacher, who teaches 
that the world is coming to an end in 1843. We have another man who 
is zealous as a flaming fire.in lectures upon English grammar!—defying 
his antagonists like a second David. We have had lectures on the Turks 
by a Turk; on Switzerland. by a German, the lamented Dr. Follen; on 
Geology, on carbonic acid gas, on Eastern customs, on storms, on Shakes- 
peare, and on the Smithsonian legacy.... In fact this Boston is a very 
Athens.’ 


‘In the excitement Cranch came to the conclusion that he was not 
made for the ministry and decided to drop it. He thought seriously 
of joining the experiment of Brook Farm; though he never quite 
brought himself to that, he did manage to visit the little band there 
as often as possible and help their morale with his flute-playing and 
singing, which often brought tears to their eyes. He even overcame 
his “besetting diffidence,” and having heard of the “New Magazine” 
that was projected, screwed up his courage sufficiently to submit a 
couple of poems to Emerson. 

These two poems were printed in the very first issue of the Dial. 
The first of them, “To the Aurora Borealis,” is, for the first half at 
least, uniquely brilliant in Cranch’s work, worthy of the praise that 
Emerson so lavishly bestowed. The other poem, “Gnosis,” is, un- 
fortunately perhaps, far more representative of Cranch and of 
Transcendental poetry in general, so that it is through this latter 
poem that one can best approach a critical estimate of Cranch’s 
work: 


Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought; 


T Scott, op. cit., pp. 47-48. 
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Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught. 


We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 


Heart to heart was never known; 
Mind with mind did never meet; 
We are columns left alone 
Of a temple once complete. 


Like the stars that gem the sky, 
Far apart though seeming near, 
In our light we scattered lie; 
All is thus but starlight here. 


What is social company 

But a babbling summer stream? 
What our wise philosophy 

But the glancing of a dream? 


Only when the sun of love 

Melts the scattered stars of thought, 
Only when we live above 

What the dim-eyed world hath taught, 


Only when our souls are fed 

By the fount that gave them birth, 
And by inspiration led, 

Which they never drew from earth, 


We like parted drops of rain, 
Swelling till they melt and run, 

Shall be all absorbed again, 
Melting, flowing into one.’ 


The theme of “Gnosis” is a recurrent one in the work of Cranch 


and his contemporaries, expressing as it does the atomistic side of 

Transcendental social theory. The epistemological revolution ulti- 

mately derived from John Locke had led to the issues of romantic 

philosophy whereby the individual came to question his own and 

the world’s existence so profoundly as to neglect such intermediate 
5 Dial, I, 98 (July, 1840). 
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groupings as society offered. The homely reference of Emerson’s 
imagination in a poem like “Each and All” could save him from 
such an implicit solipsism, but Cranch had no such resource. 

Cranch’s limitations are again revealed in his attempts to use the 
Emersonian dialectic, most noticeably in the brace of poems which 
he called “Inworld” and “Outworld.” Together these poems make 
up a kind of Kantian reverie on the great epistemological dilemma 
in which Man and the Over-Soul, alone in the universe, debate the 
thesis that “Nothing is, if thou are not.”” Emerson had the ability 
so to express his contradictions in symbols as to force an unconscious 
synthesis in the mind of his audience; Cranch’s e:forts in the same 
mode fall flat just because of his limited powers of expression, so that 
his product is a little more than the inanity of an unresolved contra- 
diction.” 

Cranch’s intellectual grasp of the richness and uses of symbolism 
was far less competent than Emerson’s. Emerson saw in the fact “a 
double, a quadruple, a centuple” meaning, whereas Cranch usually 
saw in the fact only a one-to-one correspondence to some spiritual 
truth. So he tended to limp through his verse explicitly philoso- 
phizing far more often than he employed even his limited command 
of the symbol. As late as 1873, in an article called “Symbolism and 
Language,” he was still serving a much-watered broth from Emer- 
son’s Nature as news and promising of Emmanuel Swedenborg 
that “the time is coming when this great seer will be recognized as 
one of the most resplendent lights of modern thought.” But, for 


° Dial, Il, 288-290 (Jan., 1842). Because of the printer’s cuts, “Inworld” had appeared 
without its mate in the previous issue (II, 271-272). 

1° This persistent disproportion between conception and rendering is evident not only in 
his lyric poetry but in the trials he made of other literary modes. The two children’s books 
on which he put at least some financial hopes are The Last of the Huggermuggers (Boston, 
1855) and Kobboltozo (Boston, 1857). These fantastic tales fail to achieve the circum- 
stantial interest of Gulliver, or even of Jack-o’-the-Beanstalk, much less the satirical interest 
of which they are capable. The island on which the last of a great-hearted race of giants 
wither and die through the machinations of a mean-spirited dwarf is fine scaffolding, but 
the plot is not solidly executed; only a minor figure among the shipwrecked visitors, that 
Barnum-like Yankee Zebedee Nabbum, really engages the imagination of the reader. 
Equally unmemorable is Cranch’s contribution (Aeneid, 2 vols., Boston and New York, 
1872) to the series of epic translations by Longfellow, Bryant, and Bayard Taylor, all of 
which appeared within a single lustrum. Cranch chose blank verse as the medium for 
Vergil’s epic in order to escape “that seductive siren Rhyme” whose “jingling chains” had 
imprisoned Dryden. His translation is literal, his language clear, his scansion unexception- 
able, but there is a pervading lack of elegance; he banished the heroic with the couplet. 

** Galaxy, XVI, 375 (Sept., 1873). 
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Cranch, symbolism and correspondence meant a much too simple 
progression from the world of substance to the world of idea so that 
in his highly mechanical poem, “Correspondences,” he could offer 


lines like: 


Every thought that speaks to the senses was meant for the spirit: 
Nature is but a scroll, God’s handwriting thereon.” 


Devotee of Emerson that he was, he went too often to the schools 
of Felicia Hemans and Henry Wadsworth Longfellow for his 
technical inspiration. 

Cranch was deceived, as many a young Transcendentalist poet 
was deceived, into putting too great reliance on his “genius” as 
against his “talent,” on “nature” as against “reason,” on “Reason” as 
against “Understanding”: 


Speak not, reason not—but live; 
Reins to thy true nature give, 


And in each unconscious act 
Forth will shine the hidden fact. 


Unfortunately, this program did no more for his command of lan- 
guage than it did for his mastery of the Emersonian dialectic. For 
Cranch, Reason and Understanding were uncannily alike. It is 
pitiful to read in one of his best scanned poems the ludicrous cliché, 
“my wild, broken verse.”** The reason his “wild, broken verse” 
reads so tamely is not far to seek: if we inspect his bravest intuitions, 
we find that Cranch’s inner world, like that of the “Blind Seer” of 
his poem,” is a world of thought and thought alone, at least so far 
as he is able to express himself. Locked in a world of banal con- 
ventionality, his philosophical poetry was one day to degenerate 
into a grim parody of his early work."® | 


32 Dial, 1, 38x (Jan., 1841). 
38 Dial, Tl, 484 (April, 1842). 
**In “Memory,” Western Messenger, VI, 183 (Jan, 1839). 
*5 Dial, Il, 47-48 (July, 1841). 
10 This was to be his challenge to Darwinian philosophy in “Survival of the Fittest”: 
“Raise your scientific lore, 
Grant us larger definitions, 
Souls are surely something more 
Than a bundle of cognitions.” 
And this is a sample of his commemoration verse from “The Victories of Peace”: 
“Boast not when musketry rattles 
O’er corpses of landsmen and seamen. 
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The unrelieved ordinariness of Cranch’s mind concealed the 
fact that he was a man who had feelings and a very real love of 
nature. He was never able to unify the modes of experience suffi- 
ciently to give us what we call “metaphysical” poetry; his responses 
to life and the natural world tended to remain in a totally different 
category from the conceits of his philosophical poetry. This is by 
no means to say that he was devoid of sensitivity. Thus, with the 
feeling of liberation that he got by coming back to Boston in 1840, 
he wrote in his journal: 


What should we b; but for the gentle teachings of this green summer 
time? I feel that I am at God’s school, when I sit on the grass, under the 
elms, and look about me, and think upon Nature’s impersonality. Man 
has not broken into the charmed circle in any way. Least of all does 
Nature imitate the obtrusiveness, of our moral codes. She reads her 
mysterious fables, but we are not pestered by the word “application” at 
the bottom of the picture." 


Thirty-five years later he published his pair of sonnets called “The 
Garden”: 


Nought know we but the heart of summer here. 
On the tree-shadowed velvet lawn I lie, 

And dream up through the close leaves to the sky, 
And weave: Arcadian visions in a sphere 

Of peace. The steaming heat broods all around, 
But only lends a quiet to the hours. 

The aromatic life of countless flowers, 

The singing of a hundred birds, the sound 

Of rustling leaves, go pulsing through the green 
Of opening vistas in the garden walks. 

Dear summer, on thy balmy breast I lean 

And care not how the moralist toils or talks; 
Repose and Beauty preach a gospel, too, 

Deep as that sterner creed the Apostles knew. 


Is there no praise of God amid the bowers 
Of summer idleness? Still must we toil 
And think, and tease the conscience, and so soil 


Gains that are greater than battles 
Come with the ballots of freemen.” 
Both poems are in Ariel and Caliban, with Other Poems (Boston and New York, 1887), 
pp. 100, 107. 
`Y Dial, 1, 379 (Jan., 1841). 
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With over careful fingering the flowers 

That blow within the garden of the heart? 
Still must we be machines for grinding out 
Thin prayers and moralisms? Much I doubt, 
Pale priest of a thorn-girded church, thy part 
Is small in this wide breathing universe. 

Least can I find thy title and thy worth 

Here, where with myriad chords the musical earth 
Is rhyming to the enraptured poet’s verse. 
Better thy cowl befits the cloister’s gloom; 

Its shadow blots the garden and its bloom.’ 


“The Garden” represents the best of Cranch’s poetry. As sc 
often in this period, the form of the sonnet with its strict require- 
ments served to make a writer who was less than a master craftsman 
aware of technical problems that he was unable to formulate for 
himself. Further, Cranch here succeeded in fusing sensation, emo- 
tion, intellectual structure, and expression into an organic poetic 
whole. The internal rhythms declare that here Cranch wrote with an 
integration beyond the reach of his usual self: the first lines of the 
second sonnet invite comparison without embarrassment with “The 
Collar,” by George Herbert; yet the Transcendentalist piety of 
Cranch calls him, not to duty, but to the languor and repose re- 
flected in the rhythm of the whole and dominant in the first son- 
net. In its moral and rhetorical development, “The Garden” is a 
rewriting and reversal of the great Herbert poem, not unworthy of 
its model, 

In these two sonnets Cranch passionately expressed the stand that 
he resolved on at the end of his great pilgrimage to Boston. In 
1841, while he was recovering from some slight illness, he amused 
himself with paints and brushes and discovered that it was land- 
scape painting to which he wanted to devote his life. When he 
gave up the ministry for this, he renounced much more than a pul- 
pit he had never won. In taking the path of “repose and leisure,” 
he squared himself against all the worldly demands implicit in 
the dominant tradition of his social world.’ He rejected not only 
the role of “pale priest of a thorn-girded church” but his very liveli- 


*° The Bird and the Bell, with Other Poems (Boston, 1875), pp. 290-291. 
It is’ interesting that there is but one grating word in each of these sonnets that 
comprise Cranch’s confession of faith—“moralist” in the former, “moralisms” jn the latter. 
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hood. He said with Emerson, “Why so busy, little man?” With 
Hawthorne, he openly defied his ancestors. With Alcott, he under- 
took a long “apprenticeship to leisure.” When he came to marry, 
he offered his wife, not the security and status of a ministerial 
position, but the opportunity to keep a boardinghouse in New York 
so that he might paint. Without any financial justification whatso- 
ever he elected himself into the leisure class and betook himself to 
Europe. Tilting at the windmill of “the Protestant ethic,” he revo- 
lutionized his New England conscience; and what is more, for 
the rest of his life he kept writing to his older brother, Edward, 
urging him to quit the bar and join him in his indolence. 

In his attitude toward the arts Cranch compensated for the “be- 
setting diffidence” that he had felt as a minister. Just as he was 
overconfident about his natural gifts as a writer, so, in painting, he 
was always sure that he needed only a couple of lessons and that 
he could carry on with his newly chosen métier from there. There 
seems to be no way of learning directly whether this breezy confi- 
dence was justified. His landscapes are not listed in the museums, 
and the most complete records do not disclose that even a single one 
of them has been sold on the American market. All that we know 
of his painting, to which he devoted the best fifty years of his life, 
is the appraisal of Henry Tuckerman, whose estimate might serve 
for Cranch’s poetry as well: 


There is, perhaps, a want of emphasis in the landscapes of Cranch, 
especially in the details of rock and foliage; but in the more ethereal 
elements, he often exhibits a skill and feeling which win the spectator; 
his clouds, atmosphere, and all the traits which bear generalization, evi- 
dence the hand of one in true though often vague relation with nature, 
especially in her loveliest and most serene moods”? 


Although Cranch’s service to American art is not to be learned 
about in museums, there is perhaps no better memorial to the 
quiet courage and profound earnestness which he lent to a move- 
ment of greater artists than himself than his own poem, Ars Longa, 


*° Book of the Artists, American Artist Life (New York, 1867), p. 461. As against 
the paragraph devoted to Cranch by H. T. Tuckerman, S. G. W. Benjamin gives him a 
sentence in his Art in America, a Critical and Historical Sketch (New York, 1880), saying 
that he “has exhibited in his Venetian landscapes a correct perception of color, while his 
method lacks a firmness of drawing, and shows traces of foreign influence more than that 
of many of our artists who studied abroad at this time” (p. 76). 


28 Vol, 21 
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Vita Brevis. This poem is superb autobiography, for which the 
mediocrity of the verse is its own poignant commentary. The 
poem starts with Cranch’s recollection of the “lonely road” on 
which he started with but a few companions: 


To live for Nature, finding truth 

In beauty, and the shrines of art; 
To consecrate our joyous youth 

To aims outside the common mart. 


While he often “turned aside and lingered long,” his comrades 
moved on more purposefully, and some, enjoying “blithe self- 
confidence,” achieved their highest aims; some even won recogni- 
tion from the very public that had rejected them. Neither kind 
of success ever came for Cranch. 


And still though oft I bind my sheath 

In fields my comrades have not known; 
Though Art is long and life is brief, 

And youth has now forever flown, 
I would not lose the raptures sweet, 

Nor scorn the toil of earlier years; 
Still would I climb with eager feet, 

Though towering height on height appears. 
And up the mountain road I see 

A younger throng with voices loud, 
Who side by side press on with me, 

Till I am lost amid the crowd.”* 


Cranch’s significance, just as he so candidly remarked, did de- 
cline as a younger generation brought reinforcements of new blood 
and strength; yet, had his achievement been even slighter than it 
was, Cranch would deserve remembrance as a private in the ranks of 
those who struggled for the birth of American art. The magnanim- 
ity with which he accepted his being “lost amid the crowd” under- 
scores for us the devotion he was able to bring as a minor talent 
to the making of a great literature. 

21 Ariel and Caliban, pp. 90-91. 


JOHN SULLIVAN DWIGHT: A TRANSLATOR 
OF GERMAN ROMANTICISM 
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N THE SAME YEAR, 1812, in which Madame de Staël aston- 

ished France and England with her account of the great Romantic 
movement in Germany, there was born in Boston the man who was 
to become the greatest influence in the assimilation of this Romanti- 
cism into American culture—John Sullivan Dwight. After attend- 
ing the Derne Street Grammar School in Boston and the Bos- 
ton Latin School (where he distinguished himself by taking several 
prizes), Dwight in 1829 entered Harvard College. Here he main- 
tained a high standing in all his courses but seems to have taken no 
especial interest in any save German. Dr. Charles Follen was an 
exceedingly capable teacher and drew his students into the wealth 
of German literature both by his own keen interest in these works 
and by his warm, sincere personality.’ 

These, too, were days when it seemed that the heritage of the 
centuries was lecked up in the German language. Thomas Carlyle 
had written his inspiring articles on German literature, Richter, 
and Goethe (1827-1828) ; President Marsh, of the University of Ver- 
mont, had begun in 1829 the reprinting of Coleridge’s Friend, his 
Aids to Reflection, and his Biographia Literaria, in which the 
English-speaking world was introduced to the intuitive philosophy 
of Kant, Schelling, and Fichte;? and New England was feeling the 
first throes of that iconoclastic Romantic idealism which presaged 
the birth of Transcendentalism. Dwight was an indefatigable 
reader, and as his knowledge of German increaséd, he became well 
versed in this foreign literature which was creating such a stir. 

There were others among Dwight’s Harvard classmates, partic- 
ularly Samuel Osgood, William Silsbee, George Simmons, and C. T. 


lIn a recommendation written for Dwight upon his graduation, Follen attested to his 
pupil’s knowledge of German: “He is well acquainted with the elements and construction 
of the language, and able to read without difficulty the standard works in any department 
of literature” (MS, Boston Public Library, dated July 17, 1832). 

* Coleridge's expositions of German philosophy were quite as inspiring as they were 
inaccurate. 
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Brooks, who felt a deep interest in the Germans and enthusiastically 
shared his studies. Dwight and Brooks were especially attracted to 
the poetry and immediately began to test their abilities as translators. 
Though the two friends also translated French verse, they occupied 
themselves chiefly with German. Dwight was also writing original 
poetry and became well known among his classmates as a poet, 
although this reputation may have been owing as much to his sensi- 
tive manner and artistic tastes as to his actual productions. At one 
time he delivered a paper on poetry before the Harvard Union, and 
at graduation he gave the class poem. However, although Dwight 
continued to write poetry throughout his life, he lacked the original- 
ity of genius, with the result that, whereas his own verse was 
neglected, his German translations were eminently successful. 
When in 1832 Dwight enrolled in the Divinity School of Harvard 
College, he was at once brought into contact with others of a tran- 
scendental bent, his classmates Christopher Cranch and Theodore 
Parker, and Emerson and George Ripley, who had already finished 
their training but were frequently seen at the school. Though he 
was preparing for a ministry in the Unitarian Church, which as a 
whole frowned upon German philosophers and literary men alike, 
Dwight’s interest in things German became ever more active. He 
and his friends spent long hours speaking German, discussing the 
German authors whom they were reading, and submitting for each 
other’s approval the translations they had made.* As candidates for 
the ministry Dwight’s friends were becoming increasingly concerned 
with German philosophy, an interest which was doubtless largely 
owing to the rising tide of theological condemnation of the German 
philosophers by the New England divines.* Dwight, however, had 
little enthusiasm for philosophical systems, and as for the planned 
program of “self-development,” a religion with his fellow Tran- 
scendentalists, he would have none of it. This “deficiency” in his 


° Dwight's first published translation was of Schiller’s “Hymn to Joy” (“Lied an die 
Freude”), which was published in the May issue of the New England Magazine in 1835. 
Park Benjamin, the editor, expressed delight in the poem and requested “constant contri- 
butions to the magazine” (MS, Boston Public Library, dated Dec. 23, 1834). 

*In a letter to Dwight, who was temporarily absent from Cambridge, Brooks speaks 
of their philosophical reading. “One or two of us do now and then steal into our 
selfish solitude,” he writes, "and lose ourselves in ourselves, over the pages of Kant, Fichte, 
or Schelling~—‘lost’ as one has it, ‘on the misty, moony sea of Kantism—’ Eliot and myself 
are the favored mortals who are enjoying this ‘inneres Leben und Streben—’” (MS, 
Harvard Library, dated May 26, 1834). 
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character was a source of deep concern to his friends, who occasion- 
ally remonstrated with him; but Dwight’s muse was and remained 
lyric, his philosophy was mysticism, and his aspirations could only 
be sung, not defined in prose. 

Throughout his college career Dwight had become increasingly 
interested in music. As an undergraduate he had joined a music 
society, the Pierian Sodality of 1808, and had been prominent in 
its activities; during the short time that he had taught school at 
Northborough, Massachusetts, while a senior at Harvard, he had 
introduced the study of music into the school; and, while a sem- 
inary student, Dwight together with Cranch and another classmate 
had formed a flute trio which played upon various occasions. It 
was his deep musical feeling, which was partially expressed in these 
activities, that enabled Dwight more nearly to comprehend the 
essential nature of German Romanticism than could any other of 
his fellow Transcendentalists. Since it was German Romanticism 
which provided the foundation for all of Dwight’s literary and 
musical criticism, let us glance briefly at the movement. 

The continuous progression away from thought and towards 
feeling which characterized the writings of the German Romanti- 
cists is seen not only in the predilection for the most subjective form 
of literature, lyric poetry, but also in the vague impressionism and 
the confused mixture of musical and poetic symbolism of Romantic 
prose. The didactic literature of these authors, moreover, plainly 
reveals their striving to capture music in words, to convey moods 
and impressions rather than ideas. Romanticism was, therefore, 
essentially a musical phenomenon. Jean Paul described it as “das 
wogende Aussummen einer Saite oder Glocke . . . in welchem die 
Tonwoge wie in immer ferneren Weiten verschwimmt und endlich 
sich verliert in uns selber und, obwohl aussen schon still, noch innen 
lautet.” This “wogendée Aussummen” was what the Romantic 
writers wished to express in their poetry and prose. Their common 
goal was to elevate “Dichtkunst” to “Saiten und Töne,” to dissolve 
words in music. “Liebe denkt in süssen Tönen,” writes Tieck; 
“Schlaft ein Lied in allen Dingen,” sings Eichendorff; while the 
true essence of literary Romanticism is summed up by Novalis: 
“Unsere Sprache war zu Anfang viel musikalischer, sie muss wieder 
Gesang werden. Man muss sich mit sprechen begniigen, wenn man 
nicht singen kann.” 
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Although a primary characteristic of Romanticism was a dis- 
regard for aesthetic theories, there can be no doubt that the com- 
posers were considerably influenced by. the writers. The influence 
of Jean Paul and, to a lesser extent, E. T. A. Hoffmann is particularly 
noticed with Schumann, and -through him and his widely read 
critical writings made itself felt upon all of the younger Romantic 
composers. Hoffmann’s chief influence upon these latter, however, 
was directly through his own musical criticisms. His dialogue, 
“Der Dichter und der Komponist,” has been selected by Martin 
Ehrenhaus as “die wichtigste theoretische Schrift fiir die Begriind- 
ung der romantischen Oper,” while Edgar Istel places Hoffmann, 
the critic, at the head of musical Romanticism: 


Hoffmann war der Prophet der musikalischen Romantik. Seine Gedanken 
sind es, die der Romantik den Weg wiesen, ihr ungeahnte Möglichkeiten 
auf allen Gebieten zeigten, und so stehen alle nachfolgenden romantischen 
Meister—mit alleiniger Ausnahme Schuberts—in seinem Banne, nicht 
zumi mindesten der grosse Vollender der Romantik, Richard Wagner. ... 
[Es] waren Hoffmann die tiefsten ` Blicke in das Wesen der Tonkunst 
vergonnt.® 


Beginning with Herder and Beethoven, therefore, Romanticism 
represented a tendency for literature to become increasingly lyrical, 
to attain the suggestive, indefinite quality of music; while, at the 
same time, music by means of new harmonic devices, the lyrical 
drama, and the symphonic poem was striving to become more 
poetic. Reaching a pinnacle, on the one hand, with the novels and 
tales of Hoffmann and, on the other, in the productions of Weber, 
Romanticism produced a single art which strove to achieve indi- 
vidualized expression of emotions in tones. Some approached this. 
goal directly through instruments; others, indirectly through the 
melody and overtones of words. In German Romanticism, there- 
fore, as well as in his own spiritual experience, can be detected the 
source for Dwight’s conception of the Dicht-Tonkunst-as an in- 
trinsically homogeneous art. 

Dwight’s first critical work, a paper on “The Proper Character 
of Poetry and Music for Public Worship,” was presented at the com- 


5 Die Operndichtung der deutschen Romantik, 1911 (Vol. XXIX of Breslauer Beiträge 
zur Literaturgeschichte), p. 13. l 

.° Die Blütezeit der musikalischen Romantik in Deutschland (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner 
Verlag, 1909), p. 18. 
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mencement exercises when he graduated in 1836 from the Harvard 
Divinity School. In the last few pages of his dissertation (later 
published in the Christian Examiner) Dwight sketched ideas on 
the music of poetry which were quite similar to those expressed by 
his fellow romanticists in Germany. In speaking of the lyric, he 
said: 


The rare Lyric,—the choicest flower on poetic soil, which is not made but 
flows, which cannot be imitated, for it is the work of nature, which 
springs from feeling, shapes itself under the most delicate touch of the 
purest sense of the beautiful,—every drop in whose composition is from 
the soul’s depth, every tint and hue elaborated from wondrous machin- 
ery within, whose shadowy shapes suggested the eye but dimly sees, for it 
sees through tears, whose sound never comes to a determinate close upon 
the ear, for it touches the creative sympathies of every heart and lives on 
there for ever... .” 


This is the “blaue Blume,” the indefinite, ceaseless, somewhat. melan- 
choly longing of Jean Pauls “sehnsiichtiger Geist,” the seeking 
after the shadowy unattainable of Tieck and Wackenroder. Con- 
tinuing, Dwight described music in much the same words as those 
used in discussing the lyric: 


Music has a meaning in itself. .. . It is the language of emotion,—the 
natural expression of certain feelings, and those, feelings which tend 
heavenward, which are the germ of religious faith. It springs from the 
same fount with poetry. It is the language of our far-reaching aspira- 
tions, our invisible communings; of all that is pathetic, of gratitude and 
love;—feelings which make the tongue to falter, and need a more flexible 
organ than speech.® 


E. T. A. Hoffmann spoke in a similar vein in a letter to Zacharias 
Werner (1803). “Musik ist die Höchste aller Künste,” he wrote, 
“weil bei ihr gar nichts zu verstehen ist und sie sozusagen das Uni- 
versium in unmittelbaren Rapport setzt, dabei ich denn auch mit 
kurzen Worten das Wesen der Musik so definieren könnte: sie 
strebt die Poesie zur Musik zu veredeln.” The line, “It springs 
from the same fount with poetry,” however, particularly reminds 
one of Herder and his constantly recurring thought that poetry was 


*“On the Proper Character of Poetry and Music for Public Worship,” Christian 
Examiner, XXI, 262 (Nov., 1836). 
° Ibid., p. 256. 
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the mother tongue of the human race and that song was the earliest 
form’ of poetry. Also reminiscent of Herder is the moral note of 
the passage. “Dichtung,” wrote Herder, “sie ist ursprünglich 
Theologie _ewesen, und die edelste, höchste Dichtung wird wie 
die Tonkunst ihrem Wesen nach immer Theologie bleiben.” 

In July, 1836, Dwight began his work as a minister, but not until 
1840 did he have a pulpit of his own. During this time he supplied 
many pulpits, for Emerson, Brooks, and Hedge among others. 
Nor was his pen idle. He wrote articles and reviews concerning 
Tennyson’s Poems, Gardiner’s Music of Nature, Schiller’s Wilhelm 
Tell, Dickens’s Oliver Twist, and Spenser’s Poems, all for the 
Christian Examiner, and a review of the poems of W. T. Bacon for 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review. Throughout these critical works 
Dwight continued to reveal his feeling of the homogeneity of the 
Ton-Dichtkunst. ïn the review, “Spenser’s Poetical Works,” he 
distinguished between poetry and music only as to mechanics of 
expression. “Indeed, “The Faerie Queene,’” he wrote, “reminds us 


more of Haydn’s music, than of any poetry of words, with which 


we are familiar. ... The melody of the poem surpasses everything.”*° 


The plastic arts, however (and here again Dwight resembled the 
German Romanticists), are never quite admitted as musical arts. 
He criticized Spenser, therefore, for being in general a “picture-poet” 
as Haydn is a picture-musician who “copies or invents this or that, 
which is beautiful in itself, but conveys no consciousness of a whole, 
in which it has its being. If his topics chance to be common-place, 
then, he is. A Shakspeare, a Goethe, a Wordsworth, are never dull; 
for the thoughts and images, however common, are always steeped 
in the music of the man, which is also the music of nature.””* In 
his review of Tennyson’s poems, Dwight described Tennyson also 
as a poet-musician whose most trivial poems still “charm by their 
mellifluous sound.”” That the English poet believed, like Dwight, 
in the essentially musical nature of poetry is evidenced, among 
other instances, by the subtitle, “A Melody,” which he gave to his 


? Werke (Berlin: B. Suphan, 1877-1913), VII, 300. 

1° Christian Examiner, XXVIII, 216 (May, 1840). Dwight's comparison of Haydn's 
music with poetry has been repeated by numerous later critics. Cf. Arthur Ware Locke, 
Music and the Romantic Movement in France (New York, 1920), p. 76. 

u “The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser,” Christian Examiner, XXVIII, 222 
(May, 1840). 

12 “Tennyson's Poems,” Christian Examiner, XXIII, 308 (Jan., 1838). 
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poem, “Claribel.” Dealing thus with a kindred spirit, Dwight in- 
troduced into the review a discussion of the lyric message of a poem 
and how it need not speak in words if music is produced: 


Now music, in itself is expression; it is full of meaning, felt to the soul, 
though the soul can give no definite account of it. It is vague and 
mysterious; and yet it is something. The whole charm of many of the 
best ballads, in this or in any language, consists, so far as we can see, al- 
most entirely in this. Goethe delighted in these fantastic nonsense verses; 
and no reader escapes their magic power. Shall we, then, deny that 
there is any value in all that refuses to be reduced into sensible prose? 
Is there nothing worthy conveyed into the mind through the subtle 
melody of mere verse?™ 


Soon after his graduation from the Divinity School, Dwight be- 
came associated with other zealous young Romanticists in what 
was later known as the Transcendentalist Club. Each of these 
enthusiastic iconoclasts was journalist, poet, and philosopher, but 
through the journalistic writings, poetry, and philosophy of all 
there passed a strong curreat of music—of which apparently only 
Dwight was aware. Indeed the Romanticism which manifested 
itself in this country as Transcendentalism can first be detected in 
the “Beethoven craze,” which began in the early cighteen-twenties. 
Here civilization was still too young to produce great composers or 
even capable musicians to do justice to their works, but this awaken- 
ing of appreciation and enthusiasm in a people accustomed only to 
the inanities of popular songs and the repetitious monotony of the 
usual church hymns was in itself remarkable. Even before they 
were reading Goethe and Schiller, the young people were becoming 
acquainted with Gluck and Beethoven. Many years later (1870), 
in looking back upon this early Romantic period, Dwight recalled 
the beginning of musical appreciation in New England: 


The first real and deep interest in music awakened here in Boston was 
an interest in the greatest kind of music. Handel, and then more irresisti- 
bly Beethoven, were the first to take deep hold on thoughtful, earnest, 
influential souls, ... the love for the highest kind of music . . . came 

*8 Ibid., p. 309. Further in the review Dwight revealed himself to be a student of 
Lessing in the art of criticism by analyzing “The Ballad of Oriana” carefully in the manner 
presented in Laocodn, to which he referred. 


14 The Handel and Haydn Society, founded in 1815, is evidence, however, that early 
Boston was not entirely without musical taste. 
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in with conquering ideas,—with the ideas of spiritual freedom, of self- 
reliance, of the dignity of human nature, of the insignificance of creeds 
compared with life and practice, of social justice, equal opportunities to 
all, a common birthright in the beautiful,— 

... At all events, it is a fact of some significance that the interest here 
felt in Beethoven began at the same moment, with the interest in Emer- 
son, and notably in the same minds who found such quickening in his 
free and bracing utterance. It was to a great extent the young souls 
drawn to “Transcendentalism” (as it was nicknamed), to escape spiritual 
starvation, who were most drawn also to the great, deep music which we 
began to hear at that time.” 


The intense interest in German literature, characteristic of New 
England thought in the thirties and forties, was thus accompanied 
by a like enthusiasm for German music. The melodious exuber- 
ance and the more solemn “Drang nach aussen,” which was German 
Romantiscism, was similarly expressed by Goethe and Beethoven; 
and American Romanticists, stirred by the same emotions, recog- 
nized them as brothers. 

In the three most important outgrowths of the Transcendental 
Club, the Dial, the “Foreign Literature Series,” and Brook Farm, 
Dwight took an active part. To the Dial he contributed two ser- 
mons, “Religion of Beauty,” and “Ideals of Every-Day Life”; an 
article, “Concerts of the Past Winter”; an essay, “Home”; and a 
poem, “Rest,” the only selection of Dwight’s original poetry to 
achieve fame.” With thé article “Concerts of the Past Winter” 
Dwight immediately established himself as a music critic. Though 
lacking in technical knowledge (perhaps not more so than any of his 
American contemporaries), he possessed a true ear and a lyrical, 
imaginative style which opened up to his readers realms of beauty 
that they had only vaguely felt but never comprehended. Indeed, 
in the early days of Dwight’s critical writing it was not an uncom- 
mon opinion that his essays on music were superior as works of art 
to the compositions of the great masters whom he discussed. 

At the same time that he was revealing the poetry of music 
to his New England readers, Dwight was preparing to show them 
the musical possibilities of poetry. For this purpose he went once 
more to the works of the German Romanticists. Probably during 


15 “Music as a Means of Culture,” Atlantic Monthly, XXVI, 321-323 (Sept., 1870). 
1° The poem, “Rest,” was for many years believed to be a translation from Goethe. 
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the early part of 1837, while Dwight was still peripatetic, he was 
asked by George Ripley, General Editor of the “Foreign Standard 
Literature” series, to prepare a volume of translations from the 
poetry of Goethe and Schiller.” Since Dwight had entertained him- 
self for some years by jotting down translations of the shorter lyric 
poems which he encountered in his German reading, he had many 
on hand. Wishing, however, to compile a rather large and repre- 
sentative collection, he immediately requested contributions from 
his friends. The book appeared in the latter part of 1839 with 
translations by George Bancroft, C. T. Brooks, W. H. Channing, 
J. F. Clarke, C. P. Cranch, N. L. Frothingham, Margaret Fuller, 
G. W. Haven, and Henry Hedge. About half of the volume, to- 
gether with the eighty pages of introduction and notes, was the 
work of Dwight. It was dedicated with “admiration and gratitude” 
to Thomas Carlyle, who had taken the lead in preaching German 
Romanticism to the English-speaking peoples. In the letter which 
he wrote to Carlyle asking permission to dedicate the book to him, 
Dwight gave some of his theories of translation. More important 
for the success of the work, however, was his manner of translating, 
which he also described. “Generally, I have caught the music of 
the piece,” wrote Dwight, “and walked about with it ringing 
through me, while I pondered and digested the substance, and in 
this way has the literal imitation become natural and free.”"* In ac- 
cepting the dedication Carlyle expressed complete agreement with 
this method of translation. “Your mood of mind,” he replied, “is 
the right one for the translator. The zune of a Poem, especially if 
it be a Goethe’s poem, is the soul of the whole, round which all, 
the very thoughts no less than the words, shapes and modulates 
itself. The tune has’ to be got hold of before anything else is got.”*° 
Carlyle, too, had learned from the Germans that poetry must strive 
to become music and that the message of a poem is that of the 
melody which it produces. 


*7 Ripley also asked Dwight to prepare two other volumes for his series: one, a “ol- 
lection of Herder's religious writings, the other, a collection of. some of Goethe’s prose. 
Neither volume was completed; however, some of the material which was to have gone 
into the first volume was published serially in Clarke’s Western Messenger during 1840 and 
1841. 

18 George Willis Cooke, John Sullivan Dwight (Boston, 1898), p. 23. 

19 MS, Yale University Library. Emerson, too, believed in the essentially musical 
nature of poetry. “The great poets,” he wrote in the preface to Parnassus, “are judged 
by the frame of mind they induce; and to them, of all men, the severest criticism is due.” 
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In his introduction and notes to Minor Poems of Goethe and 
Schiller,” Dwight showed a broad knowledge of the lives and 
works of the two poets and a discerning appreciation of their genius. 
His remarks about Goethe revealed perhaps the truest estimation of 
the latter’s ability that had appeared in the English language up till 
that time. The New England Transcendentalists were philosophers, 
and, though often vague and abstract in their own expression, they 
were exceedingly practical in their demands upon other writings. 
It was Goethe the philosopher whom they read and admired, and 
even his rarest lyrics were not exempt from a pitiless dissection to 
discover a hidden meaning or moral teaching. Baffled in this search, 
the New Englanders turned to Goethe’s prose writings and didactic 
poetry, where the philosophy was more apparent. In Dwight more 
nearly than in his associates the surge of Romanticism had con- 
quered his inborn, hardheaded New England utilitarianism, en- 
abling him to comprehend beauty as sufficient unto itself. None be- 
lieved more strongly than he in the possibilities of music and poetry 
for moral and social improvement, but their purpose was to be 
beautiful. He, too, sought a teaching in Goethe’s songs but found 
it in “a mere breath of melody . . . which, like the sweet wink of 
Nature, tells us there is meaning, but never tells us how much.””* 
Like the German Romanticists, Dwight believed that poetry must 
“zur Musik veredelt werden,” and, as music, tell that which the 
soul of the individual listener requires. 

Soon after the appearance of Minor Poems of Goethe and Schil- 
ler, Dwight’s long wait for a pulpit of his own was ended with his 
acceptance of a call from the Unitarian Church in Northampton, 
Massachusetts. He was ordained in May, 1840, with Ripley pre- 
siding. Only a few months had passed, however, when Dwight 
began to wonder whether he could accept some of the tenets 
of Unitarian doctrine. Accompanying this indecision was a 
rapidly increasing doubt, shared by many of his parishioners, 
as to whether he was really suited for a formal ministry. Accord- 
ingly, after a little more than a year, Dwight separated from his 
church and, like Emerson, Ripley, and Cranch before him, forsook 
the ministry of doctrine for the ministry of art. His writings, how- 


3° Select Minor Poems Translated from -the German of Goethe and Schiller (Boston, 
1839). 
a Thid., p. 363. 
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ever, lost none of their characteristic religious tone. Dwight did 
not believe in the innate depravity of man and was confident that 
through the refining and ennobling influence of poetry and music 
humanity could attain a spiritual development beyond the narrow 
scope of formal Christianity. 

Joining Ripley at Brook Farm, Dwight immediately established 
a musical program at the communal enterprise. He taught music, 
organized a choir, and led groups on long walks into Boston to 
hear such concerts as were then being offered.” As translator and 
journalist, he continued to interpret the music, expressed in words 
and tones, of Germany, “those foreign shores, where the Goddess 
of Harmony herself dwells.”** During his stay at Brook Farm, 
1841-1848, Dwight contributed articles on the German Romantic 
composers and translations from the German Romantic lyricists for 
Miss Peabody’s Aesthetic Papers;* the Democratic Review, the 
Christian Examiner, Hach’s Musical Magazine, the Harbinger, Low- 
ell’s Pioneer, and Clarke’s Western Messenger. He supplied trans- 
lations for Songs and Ballads, edited by his friend Brooks, The 
Boston Miscellany, edited by Henry Theodore Tuckerman, Long- 
fellow’s Poets and Poetry of Europe; and he collaborated with Parke 
Godwin in the translation of Goethe’s Dichtung und Wahrheit. He 
also began, about 1841, the translating and adapting of German 
lieder for music publishers. This combining of word-music and 
tone-music, an occupation which he especially enjoyed and for which 
he was well suited, he continued throughout his life, producing 
many of our most beautiful English versions of German lieder. 
Although he wrote for numerous journals, Dwight’s main efforts 
while at West Roxbury were devoted to the Harbinger, to which 


*? Lindsay Swift writes thus of Dwight’s service to Brook Farm: “The other influences 
of Brook Farm were indirect; but John Dwight, diffident and seclusive as he was, imposed 
on the Association a.cult which formed no part of the original program outside the school 
curriculum. . . . If ‘Einfluss’ is to be insisted upon, and the transplantation of German 
ideas to be held of much account in the simple story of Boston Transcendentalism, the 
name Beethoven must enter any reckoning which includes Goethe and Kant” (Brook Farm, 
Boston, 1898, pp. 155-156). 

8 “Musical Review,” Harbinger, 1, 12 (June, 1845). 

#4 Clarence Gohdes writes concerning Dwight’s article “Music” in the Aesthetic Papers: 
“If any literary work can be said to apply the faith of transcendentalism to music, this 
essay certainly does. Moreover, its undeniable merit as a literary performance makes it 
one of the more significant contributi.ns of the man who is remembered as the first 
important musical critic in the United States” (The Periodicals of American Transcendental- 
ism, Durham, N. C., 1931, p. 18). 
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he was the chief contributor. Besides poetry, both original and trans- 
lated, he supplied the majority of the literary reviews and, as music 
editor, established the publication as the first musical journal of 
real merit and one of the best which nineteenth-century America 
produced.” Dwight had now found his mission and had dedicated 
himself to the cause of musical education in America, well knowing 
that the country was not yet prepared to support a music critic. 

Although in his reviews for the Harbinger Dwight dealt chiefly 
with American books, he often included discussions of German 
Romanticists, especially Goethe. The appearance of several trans- 
lations from Goethe, Richter, and Schiller, however, gave him 
occasion to discourse directly upon these men whom he held in such 
high esteem.” It was the lyrical quality of their writing, even in 
prose, which particularly attracted him. Dichtung und Wahrheit 
was extravagantly extolled as the “wisest, richest, truest, most 
romantic and most fascinating piece of biography extant in any 


language”;” the Italienische Reise was declared a “masterpiece of 


art” because of its “inward and subdued and mellow Tone”; 
Goethe’s description of art works was termed “exquisitely beauti- 
ful.” The central theme of Dwight’s praise of Schiller was the 
moral tone, the aspiration of his writings, while it was the infinitely 
variegated and colorful imagination of Jean Paul which excited his 
admiration. The lyrical style of these men became the yardstick 
by which Dwight, the reviewer, measured contemporary American 
literary efforts, just as the poetic qualities of the German Romantic 
composers were the standard by which all music was judged, Char- 
acteristic of Dwight’s journalism for the Harbinger, as of all his 
writings, was that his reviews seem written by a musician, and his 
musical criticisms by a poet. 

The true idealist, Dwight lingered at Brook Farm until the 
last. After the collapse of the phalanx he earned a somewhat pre- 


°° Gohdes, op. cit, p. 113, in discussing the Harbinger, says: “It may be claimed with 
some justice that The Harbinger contained the first noteworthy criticism of the ethereal 
art in the history of American journalism.” 

2° “Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces, by Jean Paul,” I, 171 (Aug. 23, 1845) (unsigned 
but apparently by Dwight); “History of the Thirty Years War. Translated from the 
German of Frederick Schiller,” II, 378-379 (Nov. 21, 1846); “Autobiography of Goethe,” 
IV, 9 (Dec. 12, 1846); “Essays on Art, by Goethe,” I, 248 (Sept. 27, 1845). 

2T Harbinger, IV, 9 (Dec., 1846). 

°° “Pictures from Italy, Charles Dickens,” Ill, 27 (1846). 

“Memoirs and Essays. By Mrs. Jameson,” HI, 121 (1846). 
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carious livelihood for several years as a lecturer on musical topics, as 
a translator of German lyrics for music houses, and as a journalist. 
In 1852, however, with the aid of several friends, particularly within 
the Harvard Musical Association, he established a weekly magazine, 
Duight’s Journal of Music. Although its circulation seldom ex- 
ceeded five hundred, with it Dwight established himself as almost 
a dictator of music in America and exerted an influence still clearly 
seen today upon our musical tastes. His aim, as Dwight ‘declared 
in his first editorial, April, 1852, was to guide and stimulate the 
growth of musical appreciation in America. To awaken an interest 
in good music among a people so lacking in artistic tastes would 
alone have been a monumental task; but even among the small 
number of professional musicians, dilettantes, and public of some 
musical discrimination, Dwight encountered opposition. Like Liszt 
in France, he had to win such musical audiences as there were away 
from the pleasant and melodious but still superficial Italian music 
and to music of a more dynamic and subjective nature; music with 
a message—poetic music—the Tonkunst of German Romanticism. 

The Journal of Music was filled largely by critical and biographi- 
cal accounts of composers, written by Dwight or borrowed from 
foreign journals, and by notices and critiques of American con- 
certs and recitals. However, a very considerable amount of litera- 
ture—poetry, literary reviews, and selected prose writings—also 
appeared. The prose selected for publication usually dealt with 
music or art and included such works as Hoffmann’s Ritter Glick, 
Don Juan, Der Sanctus, and Die Cadenz; George Sand’s Le Chateau 
des Désertes; lengthy passages from Balzac’s Massimilla Doni; and 
selections, sometimes quite extensive, from Bettina von Arnim, 
Coleridge, Goethe, Hegel, Heine, Herder, Hoffmann, Richter, and 
others on musical or artistic themes. Of poetry, enough appeared 
during the years of the Journal’s publication alone to have filled 
several volumes. Verses from Italian, Spanish, French, English, 
German, and American authors were included, with a decided 
predilection for the poets of German Romanticism—Arndt, von 
Auersperg, Eichendorff, Freiligrath, Geibel, Goethe, Grün, Justinus 
Kerner, Körner, von Platen, Rückert, Schiller, Taubert, Uhland, and 
lesser figures. Articles on Goethe, Uhland, and Jean Paul also 
appeared. Much of the foreign material—musical reviews and 
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essays, short stories, prose selections, and poetry—was translated 
especially for the Journal, usually by the editor himself. The 
Journal of Music reveals Dwight’s great interest in German Roman- 
ticism in various ways. The music and the composers discussed are 
primarily German; the foreign critics who were trarslated for the 
journal are for the most part also German; and even Dwight’s own 
style of criticism, as Honor McCuster notes,” shows the impression- 
ism and almost mystical ardor of many German critics, especially 
of those who were at the same time literary men. Decided similari- 
ties, for example, can be seen between the musical writings of E. T. 
A. Hoffmann and Dwight, both as to musical theories and as to style 
of describing musical effects. Dwight, too, like Jean Paul, Novalis, 
Tieck, and Hoffmann, constantly returned to the poetry of music: 


Good music has itself, a meaning and a mission deep and true and high 
as any words. All words are more or less ambiguous, but true music 
is a direct, transparent medium of the living Word. ... Those little 
snatches of word song which refresh us so in Shakespeare and in Goethe 
have proved the fittest of all poetry for music.®* 


To discuss all of the channels which served Dwight in his dis- 
semination of German Romanticism would be far beyond the scope 
of this essay. He belonged to, and exerted a strong influence upon, 
such well-known organizations as the Saturday Club, the Handel 
and Haydn Society,” the Bach Club (organized at his suggestion), 
and, most important of all, the Harvard Musical Association.** In 
his later years he was more than a prominent figure in New Eng- 
land; he had become an institution. Though men arose whose 
technical knowledge far exceeded his, none could translate tones 
into words as could he, none so uncompromisingly opposed the ap- 
peasement of popular tastes, no one symbolized Music as did 
Dwight. It is true that after he had lost his long struggle to van- 


°° Fifty Years of Music in Boston (Boston Public Library, 1938). 

31 Journal of Music, XXXII (1872), 238. 

"2 Dwight helped to write the first history of this society. It was published in. 1887. 

°3 Established in 1837, possibly at Dwight’s instigation, the Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion is still active today. From its founding until his death in 1893, Dwight was the guid- 
ing agency in the many activities of the association. He was Vice-President for twenty-three 
years, President for twenty years, and a member of almost every committee. Boston has had 
few musical advances and achievements with which the society or its members have not 
been connected. 
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quish Wagnerian music in America, Dwight was no longer able 
to lead American musical development and had to watch it proceed 
under new leaders. Outmoded, but by no means forgotten, he paid 
the price of too excellent teaching, which was to see himself sur- 
passed by his pupils. Although he lived to see the wane of literary 
Romanticism both in Germany and in America, and although new 
music which he did not understand partially replaced the. music 
of early Romanticism, Dwight remained true to the twin gods of 
his youth, Goethe and Beethoven, and the enthusiastic, gifted court 
which surrounded them. As the author of our first (and perhaps 
the best) collection of the lyrics of Goethe and Schiller in English, 
the translator and adapter of some of our best-loved German songs,” 
and the dictator of American musical tastes during our most forma- 
tive period, Dwight exerted an influence greater than any other 
American in disseminating the Ton-Dichtkunst of German Ro- 
manticism. 


t Since no composer during Dwight’s lifetime better illustrated in his works the 
union of the arts for which Dwight strove, than did Wagner, it is especially noteworthy that 
the New England critic was unable to appreciate the composer. _ 

"S Dwight's best-known adaptations of German poetry to music were the songs from 
Heine’s Buch der Lieder, which he adapted to selections from Schumann's “Dichterliebe”; 
the translations of lieder for an edition of Robert Franz’s music; and the translation of 
the words to Bach’s Saint Matthew Passion. 
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A GLANCE AT LOWELL'S CLASSICAL 
READING 


JOHN PAUL PRITCHARD 
The University of Oklahoma 


X TUDENTS OF American literature are accustomed to pointing 
to James Russell Lowell as the most bookish of American authors. 
According to William Crary Brownell, a cautious critic seldom given 
to exaggeration, “he read everything, except the inept and negligible, 
and everything, ancient and modern, in its own tongue.” When 
I recently reread the volumes of Lowell’s works and letters, I kept 
records of indications of his reading and other interests in so far as 
they can be determined from his writings. Of the references indica- 
tive of his reading, the longest list, after that of his reading in 
English literature, records his adverting to Greek and Roman 
authors. This paper attempts to describe briefly the use which he 
made of classical literature and draws a few conclusions about its 
value to him. 

In some 1300 passages Lowell quotes or. alludes to classical 
authors and their matter—about 300 more references than he makes 
to the Bible. He is indebted to Horace some 180 times, to Homer 
about 125 times, to Vergil about 115, and to Ovid about 105. Plato, 
who runs a bad fifth, receives 36 general references. Sixteen authors 
are used from 10 to 30 times. The Greek authors are the didactic 
-poet Hesiod, the tragedians Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, the 


*'W. C. Brownell, American Prose Masters (New York, 1909), p. 295. 

Reference is made in this article to The Complete Writings of James Russell Lowell, 
Elmwood ed., 16 vols. (Boston, 1904). Vols. I-VIII contain the essays and addresses; Vols. 
IX-XII, the poems; and Vols. XIV-XVI, the letters. Other works of Lowell referred to are 
Conversations on Some of the Old Poets (Philadelphia, 1893), cited as Conversations; 
Early Prose Writings of James Russell Lowell (London, 1902); The Function of the Poet 
and Other Essays (Boston, 1920); The Round Table (Boston, 1913); The Anti-Slavery 
Papers of James Russel? Lowell (2 vols, Boston, 1902); and New Letters of James Russell 
Lowell (New York, 1932), referred to as New Letters. Passages from Lowell’s uncollected 
prose and verse are also quoted from H. E. Scudder, James Russell Lowell: A Biography 
(2 vols., Boston, 1901). 

A recent study of considerable value in this field is George Peirce Clark, “Classical 
Influences and Background in the Writings of James Russell Lowell,” an unpublished Yale 
University doctoral thesis, 1948. Dr. Clark has made. good, use of unpublished materials 
and of evidence external to Lowell’s writings to determine the extent of Lowell’s knowledge 
of the classics. My study was written before I had seen Dr. Clark’s thesis. 
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comic poet Aristophanes, the historian Herodotus, and the biog- 
rapher Plutarch. The Latin ‘authors are the didactic poet Lucretius, 
the orator Cicero, the epic poet Lucan, the satirist Juvenal, the epi- 
grammatist Martial, and the historian Tacitus. Thirty-nine authors 
and the collection of lyric and epigrammatic verse known as the 
Greek Anthology occur less than 10 times.. The Greek authors are 
the lyric poets Sappho and Anacreon, Pindar the writer of odes, 
Theocritus the idyllic poet, the historians Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, and Appian, the philosophers Longinus and Lucian, the 
novelist Longus, the biographers Diogenes Laertius and Philostratus, 
the encyclopedists Athenaeus and Pausanias, and the orator Demos- 
thenes. The Latin authors are the lyric poet Catullus, the epic poets 
Ennius and Statius, the tragic writer Seneca; the comic writer Ter- 
ence, the idyllic poets Propertius and Tibullus, the historians Caesar, 
Livy, Suetonius, and Florus, the philosophers Seneca and Quintilian, 
the biographer Cornelius Nepos, the novelists Petronius and Apulei- 
us, the satirist Persius, the letter writer Pliny the Younger, the writer 
on agriculture Cato the Censor, the architectural authority Vitruvius, 
the mythographers Hyginus and Phaedrus, and the encyclopedists 
Pliny the Elder and Aulus Gellius. 

Unacknowledged borrowings that appear in English have been 
counted only when the context or other indications of the passage 
seem to indicate unmistakably that Lowell was aware of their 
source. I have not counted those passages in which he echoes the 
timeworn phrases of literary criticism except in the case of Horace, 
whose phrases are so memorable; otherwise Aristotle would occupy 
a far higher place. For all his classical learning, Lowell probably 
used the trite commonplaces of criticism many times without think- 
ing of their origin at the time he employed them. 

Here the question naturally arises, to what extent Lowell pos- 
sessed extensive firsthand acquaintance with these numerous classi- 
cal authors. To this query no clear answer can in all cases be given. 
The less frequently quoted authors he may have known chiefly as he 
checked references in classical dictionaries like that of Lempriére, 
which he several times mentions. Some of them he could have 
found as footnotes in the histories of Gibbon, Merivale, Mommsen, 
and in later years Grote. His favorite seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century authors ‘also quoted many of the passages which he uses. It 
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is somewhat startling to find that his own Greek and Latin texts, so 
far as they can still be studied, are not heavily penciled or even 
worn. On the other hand, his casual reference to Theocritus is 
deceptively slight, for his letters to Edmund Clarence Stedman show 
considerable interest in the text of the Greek bucolic poets.” The 
best internal evidence of his firsthand acquaintance with the classics, 
if Emerson’s criterion is valid, is the aptness of his quotations; it 
shows whether they were dug from the mine of the author or 
bought from the auctioneer in some anthology.’ The facility and 
aptness of his quotations will later be considered in detail. 

. External evidence shows that he was well-grounded in the 
classics and indicates that their influence on him was direct and un- 
interrupted his life long. His first Latin teacher, William Wells, 
who incidentally edited Lowell’s favorite historian, Tacitus, used 
both mental and physical suasion to instruct him in grammar. His 
Harvard teachers continued to exert pressure until, as Van Wyck 
Brooks remarks, “his Latin was as fluent as his English.”* One can 
readily see the effectiveness of this instruction in the great preponder- 
ance of references to Horace, Homer, Vergil, and Ovid. 

Although Lowell’s record at Harvard was irregular enough to 
give serious concern to his father, he evidently enjoyed his reading 
of Latin and.Greek. His romantic enthusiasm for the classics 
appears in several of his letters. In 1836 he wrote: 


Apropos of poetry (you need not turn up your nose and grin)—yes, I 
myself have cultivated the Muses, and have translated one or two odes 
from Horace, your favorite Horace. I like Horace much, but prefer 
Virgil’s Bucolics to his Odes, most of them. If you have your Horace by 
you, turn to the IX. Satire, rst Book, and read it, and see if you don’t 
like it (in an expurgated edition) .... Did you ever attend at all to the ` 
making of Latin poetry? I have always wondered why they didn’t teach 
it here. I think it ought to be attended to here as much as in Europe. 
I shall study it, and the first attempt I make shall be “Ad Patrem opti- 
mum”; the second, “Ad carissimum amicum Gulielmum Shackfordum” 


? Laura Stedman and G. M. Gould, Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman (New 
York, 1910), I, 407. Cf. Lowell, Writings, XV, 124, 139. 

°? Emerson, Complete Works (Boston, 1903-1904), VIII, 194. 

“Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New England (New York, 1936), p. 312. Cf. 
ibid., p. 516: “He would run through the whole of Ovid and Lucan to find a word for 
one of his poems.” For “would” one should more accurately read “did.” Brooks here makes 
one recorded instance sound like his general practice. ‘The instance is recorded in Lowell, 
Writings, XV, 253, and in Scudder, op. cit., Il, 141. 
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[the friend to whom the letter is addressed]. . . . By the bye, Milton has 
excited my ambition to read all the Greek and Latin classics which he 
did. 


The titles of his proposed Latin verses, of which no lines survive, 
indicate Milton as his inspiration and model. A year later he 
wrote: 


This day, the very first of the vacation ... on this day, I say, have I, erst 
the most incorrigible of time’s fritterers, learned (or rather read, for it is 
very easy)twenty (!) pages in Cicero and eight chapters in Herodotus, 
and all this of my own accord, and it is not yet three o'clock. 


In 1839 he wrote again: 


I found quite a treasure to-day—a small volume of about five hundred 
pages; not one of your attenuated modern things that seem like milk and 
water watered, but a goodly fat little fellow and full of the choicest 
dainties, viz., Hesiod, Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, and extracts from 
Orpheus and some forty others, all with a Latin translation ad verbum. 
There is some pleasure in reading such poets. 


At about the same time he wrote to a friend: 


Pm reading now the Grecian tragedies, 
Stern, gloomy Aeschylus, great Sophocles, 
And him of Salamis, whose works remain 
More perfect to us than the other twain... 
When I have critically read all these, 

Pll dip in cloudy Aristophanes, 

And then the Latin dramatists... . . 


Although such schoolboy enthusiasms not infrequently wane, his 
later writing indicates that sooner or later he did accomplish a large 
part of this design. In 1840, when he met and fell in love with 
Maria White, he considered his Homer the only worthy repository 
for a rose which she had given him.’ | 

These classical enthusiasms were not his sole interests; whatever 
came to his mill in youth was grist, and he ground it; but the classi- 
cal authors formed a large ingredient in his flour. Evidence is not 
lacking to show that his interest continued throughout his life. In 
1851, for instance, he was rereading Sophocles, in 1866 Lucretius, 
in 1887 Seneca, and in 1890, the year before he died, Terence.’ 


° Writings, XIV, 13-15, 19, 53; Scudder, op. cit., I, 75. 
° Scudder, op. cit., II, 404; Writings, XV, 126; XVI, 181, 309. This evidence, drawn 
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Notwithstanding the more than adequate array of external and 
factual evidence, the best proof of his immediate acquaintance with 
classical authors lies in the aptness and facility with which he uses 
them. Before these references are noted in detail, however, cer- 
tain considerations must be mentioned. 

Lowell was a careful scholar, verifying references meticulously 
for all his published works. He was, however, no pedant. The 
critic whom he satirizes in A Fable for Critics is a dry-as-dust classi- 
cal philologist, interested merely in grammatical, factual matters, 
quite deficient in humane tastes. The “Harvard Anniversary 
Address,” in which Lowell pleaded eloquently for the preservation 
of the classical requirement at Harvard, nevertheless attacks the 
traditional method of instruction. “Many a boy,” he asserts, “has 
hated, and rightly hated, Homer and Horace the pedagogues and 
grammarians, who would have loved Homer and Horace the poets, 
had he been allowed to make their acquaintance.”’ His address 
“The Study of Modern Languages,” delivered before the Modern 
Language Association in 1889, although it supports the claim of 
these languages to serious ‘study, does not abate in the least the 
vital significance which Greek and Latin have for him. 

One should keep in mind also the distribution of his classical 
allusions. In his prose they occur with nearly equal frequency 
whether his theme is politics, religion, law, literary criticism, or 
just plain fun. ‘His letters, most of which bear evidence of having 
been dashed off in haste, are quite evenly sprinkled with nearly the 
same proportion of classical allusions as his formal prose. Evidently 
his classical knowledge was always available to him, not something 
to be looked up for an occasion. In his poems, probably because of 
the greater demand of poetry for simile and metaphor and because 
poetry still relied heavily upon classical machinery, there is a notice- 
ably larger proportion of classical references than in his prose. 


‘Moreover, these references in both poetry and prose are made with 


fairly equal regularity throughout his five productive decades. If 
his. classical allusions were top-dressing only, it was spread with 
remarkable evenness. They were, however, not merely a fertilizing 
element of his thought but were part of the seed itself. 

from his letters, is possibly ‘incomplete, for we have in print only selections from his 


correspondence. 
T Writings, XII, 21-28; VII, 184. 
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Lowell’s allusions to classical mythology, legend, folklore, and 
history need not detain us long. They follow the pattern to be 
expected of a writer trained in the classical manner and living as a 
youth in a romantic era. He draws heavily from Ovid for his non- 
historical matter, and he knows Homer and Vergil by heart. The 
historical allusions are such as a reformer might be expected to use: 
Solon, Lycurgus, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Cleon, Egeria, and 
Hannibal share the honors with others less famous. The multiplicity 
and aptness of these references, which form. more than half of all, 
outweigh their lack of rarity. He made good use of his ample 
stock of those classical counters which were then such good media 
for exchanging ideas and impressions. They came to him as nat- 
urally as references to the Bible. 

One can best illustrate Lowell’s distinctive use of classical mate- 
rials by aligning instances under the heads of. borrowed clever 
phrases, perverted quotations, puns, and similes and metaphors. 
From the hundreds available only a few examples of -each.can ‚be 
given. 

Borrowed Clever Phrases 

Aptness of phrasing (the Horatian callida iunctura) was always 
one of. Lowell’s prime interests. In several of his critical essays one 
= him ‘devoting almost too much space to the citation of “beau- 

es” from his author’s work. His own remarks are well seasoned 
with memorable phrases from his reading, many of them from the 
classics. 

Three of his borrowed classical phrases illustrate well his prac- ` 
tice. The first is the phrase «rijya és de, “a possession forever,” which 
Thucydides uses to characterize his History. In contrasting the 
Nibelungenlied with the Divina Commedia, he remarks of the 
former: “Such poems are the amours, not the lasting possessions 
and friendships of the mind.” Years later, his response to a toast 
to “Our Literature” concludes: 


We cannot yet say that our own suffices us, but I believe that he who 
stands, a hundred years hence, where I am standing now . . . will speak 
of our literature with the assurance of one who beholds what we hope for 
and aspire after, become a reality and a possession forever. 


A second instance is his use of ZEschylus’s évjpWpov yéacua, the “un 
numbered laughter” of the waves. Lowell compares Shakespeare’ s 
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words “the multitudinous. seas incarnadine” favorably with this 
“famous phrase of Aéschylus” with “its rippling sunshine.” Again, 
in acknowledging a toast at the Harvard Commencement Dinner 
in 1866, he makes a ludicrous use of the phrase: 


But to rise after dinner and look down the meeting 

On a distant (as Gray calls it) prospect of Eating, ... 
Under contract to raise anerithmon gelasma 

With rhymes so hard hunted they gasp with the asthma, 
And jokes not much younger than Jethro’s phylacteries, 
Is something I leave you yourself to characterize. 


He believes that the mature Wordsworth reverted to orthodox 
Christianity because he felt that his pantheism could never take the 
place of the Good Shepherd for man or for society, not because the 
formalism of the Established Church attracted him. His mind 
was satisfied to see in Christ, Lowell declares, “that ‘Ideal Form, the 
universal mould,’ that forma mentis aeterna which has given shape 
and expression to the fears and hopes and aspirations of mankind.” 
Tacitus used the phrase to convey his belief in the survival after 
death of the individual mind; Lowell adapts it to a slightly different 
purpose.” 

Here should be mentioned Lowell’s use of classical proverbs and 
gnomic utterances. Hesiod’s exclamation, “Fools! They know 
not how much more the half is than the whole,” serves Lowell for 
a maxim of criticism. 


"T would be well if your authors would all make a trial 
Of what virtue there is in severe self-denial, 

And measure their writings by Hesiod’s staff, 

Which teaches-that all has less value than half. 


Another of his favorite maxims is that ascribed to Archimedes: 
“Give me a place to stand and I will move the world.” In a poem 
to William Lloyd Garrison, he writes: 


Help came but slowly; surely no man yet 
Put lever to the heavy world with less. 


Again, in the preface to one of The Biglow Papers, Parson Wil- 
bur ironically describes his dreamy vision of the world from the 


° Thucydides 1.22.4; Writings, V, 131; VU, 277-278. Cf. VU, 47. Aeschylus Prome- 
theus 89-90; Writings, III, 229 (“Function of the Poet’); XII, 267. Cf. III, 272, and 
Conversations, p. 96; Tacitus Agricola 46; Writings, VII, 129. 
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remote vantage point of the daily paper: “That speck there is a 
reformer, just arranging the lever with which he is to move the 
world.” 


Perverted Quotations 


In his letters Lowell evidently relies on his memory for quota- 
tions, and occasionally they are not quite accurate. More often, he 
skilfully adjusts the gender, number, person, or mood of a quota- 
tion to fit it to his subject or situation. Petronius praised the curiosa 
felicitas of Horace, his happy phrasing that is the effect of his great 
care. Lowell scourges the curiosae infelicitates of luckless minor 
English.versifiers. Horace writes vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, 
there lived heroes before Agamemnon, but they are forgotten be- 
cause they lacked the poet to immortalize them. Lowell believes 
that excessive praise of the Old Italian Masters in-painting has dis- 
couraged later artists, and he reminds the critics, vixere fortes post 
Agamemnona, there have been heroes since Agamemnon too. As 
he grew older, baldness, that worry common to aging mortals, 
caused him to alter Horace’s eheu, fugaces labuntur anni (alas, the 
fleeing years are gliding by) by substituting capilli, hairs, for anni.”° 
His macaronic verses, Kettelopotomachia, are Ovidian only in 
their barbarous (“Getic”) setting. Their content resembles in tone 
the Greek Batrachomyomachia, “The Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” 


Bilingual and Classical Puns 


Lowell continued to practice the custom prevalent in his college 
days at Harvard of making puns in two languages. In a fit of 
irritation at the sycophantic conduct of editors who showed interest 
in profits alone, he once derived the word editor from edo, to eat, 
rather than from édo, to publish. At another time he suffered 
severely from iritis, which, he informed his friends, means that the 
“eye wrong is”; and he wrote of the physician who treated his in- 
flamed eyes as “eye-orpés, as the nobler tongue of Greece called him.” 
(The Greek word for physician is zatros.) Parson Wilbur dryly as- 
serts that the mens sibi conscia recti (the mind aware of its own cor- 


* Hesiod Works and Days 40-41; Writings, XII, 51; IX, 289; X, 129. Cf. XV, 87, 183; 
III, 307; X, 48; New Letters, p. 73; Anti-Slavery Papers, 1, 72. 

*° For approximately accurate quotations, see, €g, Writings, X, 89, 179; XI, 225. For 
quotations adjusted to fit his context, see, e.g, Writings, I, 172; XI, 222; XIV, 267; XIV, 
326; XVI, 178. Petronius Satyricon 118; Conversations, p. 282; Early Prose Writings, p. 
80; Horace Odes 4. 25-28; Writings, XIV, 327. Cf. Writings, I, 22; V, 319; VII, 273; 
XI, 194, and Round Table, p. 23. Horace Odes 2. 14. 1-2; New Letters, p. 258. 
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rectness) is as nothing when compared with the women’s. At the 
conclusion of a review in which he had been condemning Shake- 
spearean editors who were taking liberties with the text of the plays, 
he wrote in the Atlantic Monthly: 


To every commentator who has wantonly tampered with the text, or 
obscured it with his inky cloud of paraphrase, we feel inclined to apply 
the quadrisyllabic name of the brother of Agis, king of Sparta. 


Pausanias told him that the brother of Agis was named Eudamidas; 
but it was months before anyone thought to investigate the matter. 

Puns involving classical knowledge abound. For many years 
the Harvard Triennial Catalogue, that Bible of Harvard men, was 
edited by a man named Sibley. Lowell calls it the “Sibleyine 
Books,” in ironic recognition of the almost reverential attitude of 
the alumni which paralleled the Roman reverence for the Sibylline 
Books. In Rome he once took part in amateur theatricals and 
though bearded like the pard defended his appearing as Thisbe in 
A Midsummer Nights Dream. 


Thisbe’s moustache. The Greek girls never had any? 
Til just remind them of Miss Hairyadne. 


As an old man he wrote from New England to a friend in England 
(he was longing for the milder English spring): “Write when you 
remember me. No, not that exactly, but oftener. Is that a bull? 
I don’t mind if it bring me Europa.”™ 


Similes and Metaphors 


Lowell’s similes and metaphors are sometimes serious, more 
often humorous. The serious figures are often effective. The pallid 
new moon seen by day seems to him “on her way back to life like 
Alcestis.” He hears the call of a flicker, “laughing and crying like 
Andromache” when she saw Hector dragged at the chariot wheels 
of Achilles. He makes his Columbus say: 


As Ganymede by the eagle was snatched up 
From the gross sod to be Jove’s cup-bearer, 
So was I lifted by my great design... ; 

1 Writings, X, 124; New Letters, p. 121; Writings, XI, 246; Vergil dencid 1.604; 
Scudder, op. cit., I, 334, 434; New Letters, p. 136. Kathryn Anderson McEuen in “Lowell’s 
Puns” (American Speech, XXII, 24-33, Feb., 1947) mentions a few of Lowell's bilingual 
puns. For other examples, see Writings, l, 30, 32, 133, 254, 314; XII, 50; XV, 24; 
New Letters, p. 46; Scudder, op. cit., I, 338. 
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I, stretched beneath the many-centuried shade 
Of some writhed oak, the wood’s Ladkoén, 
Did of my hope a dryad mistress make 
Whom I would woo to meet me privily. 


He criticizes Wordsworth for writing so copiously: “He wrote too 
much to write always well; for it is not a great Xerxes-army of 
words, but a compact Greek ten thousand, that march safely down 
to posterity.” On his lawn as a summer storm passes, 


Still as gloom followed after glare, 
While bated breath the pine-trees drew, 
Tiny Salmoneus of the air, 

His mimic bolts the firefly threw. 


His Centennial Ode begins with the vision of a figure 


Not armed like Pallas, not like Hera proud, 
But, as on household diligence intent, 
Beside her visionary wheel she bent, 

Like Arete or Bertha. 


His memory makes Agassiz seem of heroic proportions: 


With freshness round him of Olympian cheer, 
Like visions of those earthly gods he came; 

His look, wherever its good-fortune fell, 
Doubled the feast without a miracle, 

And on the hearth-stone danced a happier flame; 
Philemon’s crabbed vintage grew benign, 


Amphitryon’s gold-juice harmonized to wine.” 


Lowell’s genius being essentially humorous, his comic similes 
and metaphors are more numerous than those that are serious, 
and fully as effective. He writes to Leslie Stephen: “Our taxes are 
so heavy that nobody since Atlas ever carried such a burthen of 
real estate as I, and Ae wouldn’t if he had been compelled to pay for 
it.” He hears a phoebe “calling her own name sadly, like one of 
Ovid’s metamorphosed ladies.” The airs of his gardener as he 
mounts a new horse-drawn lawn mower put him in mind of Nep- 
tune in the Iliad as he drives his horses over the waves. A ride on 
a crude Italian carretella convinces him that “if the chariot of 
Achilles were like it, then was Hector happier at the tail than the 


12 Writings, XVI, 284; XV, 347; EX, 159-160; V, 225; XIIL, 212, 97, 117. 
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son of Thetis on the box.” Oliver Wendell Holmes in his Aytocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table, “like a good Bostonian . .. took for his 
heroine a school-ma’am, the Puritan Pallas Athene of the American 
Athens.” A snowy day in Boston reminds him of Ovid’s account 
of the creation of the world: “The air is a tumultuous blur of 
snow as confused as Chaos when it first grew dimly conscious 
of the germs of creation hunting each other up in its poor old 
empty noddle.” When he resigns as editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
he invites “a few of our chief tritons” to a dinner at the Parker 
House “to make them acquainted with the new Poseidon.” 

Sometimes he writes clusters of puns, letting his fancy play with 
a topic as it will; the result in several instances is a collection of 
classical allusions. In the course of a reverie concerning trees, the 
Reverend Mr. Wilbur remarks: 


Not to multiply examples, I will barely add to my list the birch-tree, 
in the smaller branches of which has been implanted so miraculous a 
virtue for communicating the Latin and Greek languages, and which 
may well, therefore, be classed among the trees producing necessaries of 
life-—venerabile donum fatalis virgae (the revered gift of the fatal 
branch). That money-trees existed in the golden age there want not 
prevalent reasons for our believing. . .. In favorable exposures it may 
be conjectured that a specimen or two survived to a great age, as in the 
garden of the Hesperides; and, indeed, what else could that tree in the 
Sixth Aeneid have been, with a branch whereof the Trojan hero pro- 
cured admission to a territory, for the entering of which money is a surer 
passport than to a certain other more profitable and too foreign king- 
dom? ..... That there were, in more primitive and happier times, 
shops where money was sold,—and that, too, on credit and at a bargain— 
I take to be matter of demonstration. For what but a dealer in this 
article was that Aeolus who supplied Ulysses with motive-power for his 
fleet in bags?** 


The Roman poet Lucan makes Cato of Utica, that stoic prig, de- 
claim: “The conqueror’s cause has pleased the gods, the conquered 
is dear to Cato.” Lowell frequently travesties this bit of bombast. 
In 1866 part of the Republicans bolted their party to join a group 


18 Writings, XV, 273, 340; XVI, 321-322; Homer Iliad 20.57-58; Writings, 1, 181; 
Homer Iliad 22.395-404; Round Table, p. 70; New Letters, p. 299; Ovid Metamorphoses 
1.1-31; Scudder, op. cit., I, 452. Cf. Writings, X, 129. 

* Writings, X, 158-159; Vergil Aeneid 6.408-40g; Odyssey 10.1-79. Lowell used the 
phrase “raising the wind” for borrowing money or otherwise raising it, 
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fostered by W. H. Seward, and they held a meeting at Philadelphia. 
This group, Lowell writes, 


was joined, of course, at once by the little platoon of gentlemen calling 
themselves, for some mystical reason, Conservatives, who have for some 
time been acting with the Democratic faction, carefully keeping their 
handkerchiefs to their noses all the while. But these involuntary Catos 
are sure, as if by instinct, to choose that side which is doomed not to 
please the gods, and their adhesion is as good as a warranty of defeat,’ 


Since I have elsewhere*® examined Lowell’s critical debt to the 
classics, only a brief summary is needed here. His indebtedness to 
Aristotle, Horace, and Longinus is tremendous. Eighty-three of his 
one hundred and eighty references to Horace deal with literary 
criticism. Although his use of Aristotle and Longinus, since they 
were less readily quotable, is more difficult to pin down, their in- 
fluence is hardly less pervading. The emphasis of Aristotle upon 
plot and literary performance and of Longinus upon literature as 
the expression of the great soul combined to prevent him from 
becoming a sworn supporter of either the classic or the romantic 
schools of literature. Perhaps the contention of some scholars, that 
he never set up a consistent critical theory but was simply an im- 
pressionist, stems from their failure to evaluate the counterbalancing 
influences at work upon him. He emphasized organic form and the 
“all-pervading charm of unity”; he liked the critical ideas of Dryden 
and Pope; yet his poetry more often reminds one of Keats. He 
dwelt with all the fervor of Carlyle upon the poet’s need for a great 
soul. Spenser’s nobility of character interested him as deeply as 
Spenser’s work. Like Horace, he favored what he called a “gen- 
erous eclecticism” in literature. He was too well acquainted with the 
varied qualities of good literature to think any satisfactory formu- 
lation of it possible. 

Perhaps the most concentrated use of the classics in Lowell’s 
critical essays occurs in “Shakespeare Once More,” in which he 
examines the relation between Shakespeare and the Greek drama- 
tists. He finds it difficult to accept the notion that Shakespeare did 
not know the Greek drama: “Is it incredible that he may have laid 


1E Writings, VI, 355; Lucan De bello civili 1.128. Cf. Writings, VI, 157. 

*° See my Return to the Fountains: Some Classical Sources of American Criticism (Dur- 
ham, N. C., 1942), pp. 99-118, and “Lowell and Longinus,” Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, LXXXVI, 358-376 (1945). 
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hold of an edition of the Greek tragedians, Graece et Latine, and 
then, with such poor wits as he was master of, contrived to worry 
some considerable meaning out of them?” 

He gathers numerous bits of evidence for parallels, both in theme 
and. in expression, between Greek and Shakespearean plays. The 
Electra of Sophocles and Hamlet he thinks almost identical in lead- 
ing motive. A speech by Claudio in Measure for Measure follows 
the same course as a famous speech by old Pheres in the Alcestis of 
Euripides. Another speech, by Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida, 
sounds to Lowell strangely like one delivered by Jocasta in the 
Phoenissae of Euripides. The notes on baby-sitting by Orestes’ 
nurse in the Choéphoroe of Aeschylus remind him of similar re- 
marks by the nurse in Romeo and Juliet. Whatever be the value of 
Lowell’s judgment concerning the cause of the similarities—and he 
is decently cautious about drawing too many inferences from them 
—his noting them is a commentary on his attention to the works 
in question. 

He mentions also similarities of thought and phrasing. The tenor 
of the comfort which Claudius offers Hamlet for his father’s death 
is the same as that in which the chorus reasons with Electra in the 
play by Sophocles. Shakespeare’s “Thrice is he armed that hath 
his quarrel just” is matched from the Oedipus Coloneus of Soph- 
ocles. Hamlet’s “prophetic soul” is paired with a phrase from the 
Andromache of Euripides, and his “sea of troubles” is mentioned in 
that same dramatist’s Hippolytus and Hercules Furens. He finds 
many of Shakespeare’s tricks of assonance, and some of his bad taste 
as well, echoing from Greek tragedy. Euripides, he says, was as 
likely as Shakespeare to let his agents waste their breath in quibbles 
and conceits. Moreover, Lowell’s discussion of plot and agents as 
they are displayed in Greek, Spanish, German, and Elizabethan 
drama indicates that he has pondered deeply these qualitative parts 
of the drama.” 

This study barely skims the surface of the expanse of Lowell’s 
use of the classics. Many soundings need to be taken. I am con- 
vinced, for example, though I have not yet had leisure to investigate 
the matter, that his political thinking, besides its general principles 

1 See Writings, IIl, 266-276, 278-280, 287-289. 
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which obviously owe so much to Plato and Plutarch, was profoundly 
affected by his study of Thucydides, Lucan, and Tacitus. 

This paper makes no attempt to qualify Lowell as an expert 
classical philologist or student of antiquities; he was rather a hu- 
manist. Compared with that of our Bennetts, Gildersleeves, and 
Shoreys, his classical knowledge seems slight. He did, however, 
know the best that the classical authors had known and thought, 
and he used this knowledge skilfully to make his own ideas known 
` to the world. 


MARK TWAIN’S COMMENTS ON 
HOLMES'S AUTOCRAT 


BRADFORD A. BOOTH 
University of California, Los Angeles 


N THE WINTER and early spring of 1869 Mark Twain and 

Olivia Langdon spent much of their time together, happily read- 
ing proof on Innocents Abroad and studying Holmes’s The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast Table. Twenty-five years later Mark Twain told 
Holmes how much The Autocrat had meant to him and to Livy 
during their engagement and later: “I told him you and I used the 
Autocrat as a courting book and marked it all through, and that you 
keep it in the sacred green box with the love letters, and it pleased 
him.”* Until recently nothing more was known about this copy 
of The Autocrat than appears in Mark Twain’s statement. But a 
few years ago it turned up in the Estelle Doheny Collection at the 
St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, California.’ 

The question arises at once, Was this Mark Twain’s introduction 
to Holmes’s prose? We know from his own statement’ that, while 
in the Sandwich Islands, he had read and reread Songs in Many 
Keys, but the date of his first acquaintance with The Autocrat can- 
not be definitely established. Professor Ferguson suggests that its 
influence can be traced as early as 1861 in the Quintus Curtius Snod- 
grass letters: 


If a “source” for Brown [in the Snodgrass letters] must be found, it is 
obviously the young fellow John in The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Like the rest of literate America in the ’60’s, Mark had read the Autocrat: 
in 1869 he and Olivia Langdon used it as a “courting book,” a post of 
honor usually reserved for old favorites. John made crude and material- 
istic applications of the Autocrat’s loftier philosophical generalizations; 
he was the mouthpiece for occasional low comedy which the Brahmin 

*To Olivia, Jan. 25, 1894 (Mark Twain's Letters, ed. Albert Bigelow Paine, New 
York, 1917, I, 156). 

à The St. John’s officials have very kindly permitted me to describe the volume and to 
quote from its extensive marginalia. I wish especially to thank the Reverend James W. 
Richardson, librarian, for many courtesies. I am also greatly indebted to Harper & Bros. 


for permission to quote from unpublished work by Mark Twain. 
3 Letters, Il, 372 
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autocrat could not fittingly utter in his own person. Brown served Mark 
Twain in precisely the same way.‘ 


But readers of the Autocrat annotations will have to decide for 
themselves whether there is any indication of Mark Twain’s previ- 
ous familiarity with the book.’ There is at any rate no statement 
that proves an earlier reading, and there are many that suggest the 
surprise and exhilaration of discovery. 

Whether Mark Twain read The Autocrat early or late, there can 
be little doubt that the pattern of his humor was firmly fixed by 
his own nature and printed as legibly as a signature on even the 
earliest anonymous ephemera. Nevertheless, the study of possible 
sources and influences, a critical deadly sin, beckons invitingly. 
After all, the greatest American humorist of one generation here 
studies almost reverently the greatest American humorist of an- 
other. At no time, of course, did they work the same seam. Mark 
Twain was essentially a raconteur. His strength Jay in his com- 
mand of techniques of humor which are thought of as primarily 
American: exaggeration, incongruity, anticlimax, cacography, and 
comic figures of speech. He assembled his material carefully and 
delivered it soberly with the studied artlessness that Artemus Ward 
had made famous. Holmes was essentially an essayist. His rich yet 
delicate fancy played over the materials of imaginative art with easy 
grace and polished elegance. His puns, verbal paradoxes, apt— 
often recondite—allusions, and humorous subtleties of expression 
were in a tradition more English than American. But after Inno- 
cents Abroad Mark Twain began to move at least closer toward 
Holmes rather than away from him. There was a perceptible curb- 
ing of his racy, idiomatic, folk humor, with its roughhewn incident 
and hilarious exaggerations. But there was perhaps not so much 
curbing as has often been suggested, and what there was may be 
attributed to a combination of influences in which Holmes had no 


“DeLancey Ferguson, Mark Twain: Man and Legend (Indianapolis, 1943), p. 106. 

"It is also uncertain whether or not Mark Twain and Holmes were personally 
acquainted at this time. In a letter to his family dated June 4, 1869, Mark Twain had 
spoken of “conversations” with various lecturers, among whom Holmes is named. Paine 
speaks rather indefinitely of their meeting in the winter of 1869-1870. It is certain, 
however, that Mark Twain was at least known to Holmes after the publication of 
Innocents Abroad (July, 1869), for Holmes wrote to Mark Twain praising the “fre- 
quently quaint and amusing conccits” of the book (Albert Bigelow Paine, Mark Twain: A 
Biography, 3 vols., New York, 1912, I, 382). 
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part. The relationship is perhaps too complex for generalization, 
yet it is by no means impossible that a growing admiration for the 
Autocrat’s urbane high comedy and for his infinite subtlety had its 
effect on Mark Twain’s development. 

We shall have to wait until the Holmes letters and the Mark 
Twain letters finally appear (both are in preparation) before it will 
be possible to trace accurately the course of the friendship between 
the two men. Its nature, however, is perfectly clear—from the ‘day 
in 1866 when Mark stumbled on Songs in Many Keys to that 
memorable dinner at Fields’s a quarter of a century later—a few 
months before Holmes’s death. The younger man never spoke of 
the elder except in terms of mingled reverence and affection. In 
1869 Mark Twain-had unconsciously plagiarized from Holmes the 
dedication to. Innocents Abroad. Holmes’s reply to a letter of apol- 
ogy was so kind, so generous, so understanding that Mark never for- 
got; and in his speech at the Atlantic breakfast in honor of Holmes’s 
-seventieth birthday (1879) he described feelingly what Holmes’s 
friendly gesture had meant to him. In 1885 on the occasion of 
Mark Twain’s fiftieth birthday the men again exchanged compli- 
ments. Holmes dropped pressing obligations to write his poem 
“To Mark Twain.” Mark, in turn, replied in a charming letter, 
describing his gratitude and that of his family, “for I have brought 
them up in your company.”” There is little doubt that Mark Twain 
saw in Holmes what Bret Harte saw in Longfellow—the embodi- 
ment of all that was best in Brahminism. 

To come back to ‘the Autocrat marginalia, it was apparently 
Mark Twain’s custom to read and annotate a few pages arid then 
turn the book over to Livy. After she had studied the marked pas- 
sages and perhaps acknowledged herself to have been edified by the 
morality of the commentary and charmed by the tenderness of the 
sentiment, he would condescend to point out further passages of 
interest. Thus they teased and pleased each other over the late 
winter months. From the scanty annotation of the early chapters 
as compared with the later, one judges that the game was unpre- 
meditated and grew only as its possibilities became fully understood. 


° Holmes’s letter was the first Mark Twain had ever received from a celebrity. Mark’s 
speech is reproduced in Paine, op. ctt., Il, 659-660. 
7 Ibid., II, 828. 
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As will be seen, there are no significant annotations in the first 
hundred pages as against twenty-odd in the third hundred.* 

It is clear that Mark Twain has made no attempt at formal 
criticism. He has been content, for the most part, to annotate play- 
fully in the interests of amusing his fiancée. But there are a num- 
ber of judgments rendered in all seriousness that may aid the stu- 
dent in formulating the Twainian aesthetic., Perhaps the interest 
of these random criticisms, plus the inherent biographical sig- 
nificance of the full sequence, will justfy the following transcription. 
9 


I,p.2. “April 2—midnight—Livy and I read 18 pages of proof— 
Versailles and Genoa.” 

IIE, p. 50. The portrait of “The Young Fellow Called John,” a 
dandy pictured smoking, is relabeled “The Young Fellow Called 
Charlie,”—-undoubtedly a reference to Olivia’s brother. Charles 
Langdon. 


V, p. 133. Holmes: “. .. education always begins through the senses, 
and works up to the idea of absolute right and wrong.” Mark 
Twain: “True, Livy.” 

V, p. 137. Against .Holmes’s remark, “The Professor is one of the 
same set, but he always talks as if he had been out of college 
about, ten years, whereas. .. ,” Mark Twain writes, “Reminds 
me of that sigh of mine, from Galesburgh, who was mistaken 
for [proper name erased].” A headnote to this page reads, “ “The 
Innocents Abroad—Or, The New Pilgrim’s Progress.’ [Sharon, 
Mch 31.” 


VI, p. 143. Holmes, quoting the Historian: “Give us the luxuries 
of life, and we will dispense with its necessities.” Mark Twain: 
“Except with one ‘necessity’ I wot of.” 

VI, p. 144. Speaking of the typical small town, Holmes says, “Every 
collection of its inhabitants that comes together to listen to a 
stranger is invariably declared to be ‘a remarkably intelligent 
audience.” Mark Twain affirms: “True.” Of those who send 


Slt has not been feasible, for obvious reasons, to indicate the hundreds of instances 
in which significant or favorite passages have been noted by marginal scorings, underlinings, 
or other marks of special recognition. In the interest of brevity I shall also omit citation 
of occasional passages which Mark Twain has labeled with a single approving or dis- 
approving adjective. 

°’ Mark Twain's copy was a first edition (1858). All citations are from his text. 

10 A section of Innocents Abroad. . 
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short pieces to the “Pactolian,” Mark Twain comments, “Waver- 
ley Magazine contributors.”™ 


VI, pp. 148-149. Holmes: “Be very careful to whom you trust one 
of these keys of the side-door.” Mark Twain appends: “Advice 
I think I never needed.” Against the first of the paragraph he 
says, “I know of only one individual who has a key to my side- 
door, & that individual does not possess ‘the torturing instinct.’ ” 
Against the latter half of the paragraph (p. 149) he writes, “I 
ought not to have said what I did in Wendell Phillips’ presence 
3 days ago, & which produced a blush which touches me yet with 
distress—and will for many days to come.” On the following 
paragraph, which discusses the cold-blooded woman, he says: 
“Somehow this suggests [word erased|—why? (Scratch that 
name out, Livy—right away.)” Livy obeyed. 

VI, p. 150. Holmes: “If one’s intimate in love or friendship cannot 
or does not share in all one’s intellectual tastes or pursuits, that 
is a small matter.” Mark Twain scores through “cannot or,” 
and comments: “I’m glad of it—because Humor & Phylosophy & 
Chemistry follow different grooves!” 


VI, p. 153. Holmes: “It is very bad to have thoughts and feelings, 
which were meant to come out in talk, strike in, as they say of 
some complaints that ought to show outwardly.” Mark Twain: 
“Yet they cannot be talked, except to that one solitary individual 
who possesses the ‘side-door’ key.” 

VI, p. 156. Holmes, quoting from the by-laws of Les Sociétés 
Polyphysiophilosophiques: “Pour devenir membre d’une de ces 
Sociétés, on doit avoir le moins de cheveux possible.” Mark 
Twain: “Now, little Philosopher, you see you don’t do.” 

VI, p. 160. Holmes’s section on lecturing has been at various points 
scored, double scored, and marked out. Mark Twain comments 
on the statement: “A thoroughly popular lecture ought to have 
nothing in it which five hundred people cannot all take in a 
flash, just as it is uttered.” He remarks: “He certainly knows 
all about it.” 


VI, p. 161. Holmes: “. .. there is nothing but the time and place 
by which one can tell the ‘remarkably intelligent audience’ of a 
11 An illustrated journal of indifferent merit, published in Boston, 1850-1899. 
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town in New York or Ohio from one in any New England town 
of similar size.” Mark Twain: “Not true—New York State 
audiences are much duller and stupider than any other—Ohio 
audiences are keen, shrewd, & full of life.” 

VI, p. 162. Holmes advises the lecturer to “pick out the best [face], 
and lecture mainly to that.” Mark Twain concurs: “I always do 
that.’ He adds that what Holmes says about the chilling effect 
of negative faces is “True.” 

VI, p. 163. Mark Twain amuses himself by scoring through cer- 
tain words at the bottom of this page to personalize Holmes’s 
observations. For example, he alters the quoted line, “There are 
his young barbarians all at play,” to read, “There is his young 
barbarian at play.” Then he adds “[And I do beg pardon!].” 

VI, pp. 164-165. Against the long paragraph here, Mark Twain 
says: “Do you see what is coming? His knowledge begins with 
A—hasn’t got the other volumes of the Encyclopedia yet.” 

VI, pp. 168-169. Against the early stanzas of “What We All 
Think,” Mark Twain writes: “Always anticipation—always.” 

VII, p. 171. Holmes’s description of the old man Mark Twain labels 
“Picture.” 

IX, p. 241. Holmes reflects that every man recalls a “splendid un- 
fulfilled promise” made to him in his childhood which has left 
a blank which nothing has ever filled up. Mark Twain re- 
members that his was to “float down the river on a grindstone.— 
I was to have had it.” 

IX, p. 246. Holmes speaks of the pleasure of lying in bed and listen- 
ing to the noises of the morning. Mark Twain adds: “Listening 
to any sound of innocent honest toil when one is abed in the 
morning is lulling, soothing, pleasant.” 

IX, p. 249. Holmes writes: “There are sweet voices among us... .’ 
Mark Twain illustrates: “Livy in the Lord’s Prayer.” 

IX, p. 251. Against this page Mark Twain writes: “Midnight 
March 25, 1869—I wish ‘Even Me’ to be sung at my funeral.” 
IX, p. 258. When Holmes speaks of the pictures of women, Mark 
Twain remarks: “Neatly done, this cool defeat of the L.L.’s 
daughter.” Then, undoubtedly thinking of the now famous 


? 
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~ miniature of Olivia, he comments: “We fall in love with her 
when we discover that she is the best & loveliest girl in the world, 

~>&, maybe we discover that at first sight—I know instances of it. 
And the discovery was ane too. And the name of the same 
was—Livy.” 

IX, p. 260. Mark Twain ine the three concluding lines in 
the second stanza of “A Good Time Going!” and observes: “This 
figure is good.” Stanza five is also “good.” 

IX, pp. 263-264. Several lines in “The Two Armies” are marked 
“fine,” and the concluding stanza is “very fine.” 

X, p. 270. Holmes says‘ of the oak that “it chooses the horizontal 
direction for its limbs.” Mark Twain adds: “So do some species 
of pine.” 

X, p. 274. When Holmes, full of local pride, speaks of the size of 
the old elms, Mark Twain counters: “The ‘Big Trees’ of. Cali- 
fornia are a hundred feet in diameter of trunk,—& 350 feet high 
—& ‘spread’ over the area of a county (nearly.)” 

X, p. 282. When the Professor describes the pain of pulling up the 
roots of the. domestic establishment, Mark Twain comforts 
Livy: “We will plant them again Livy.” 

X, p. 287. Holmes: “...I tell my secrets too easily when I am down- 
hearted.” Mark ‘Twain: “All people do.” The sentence that 
follows is marked “good.” 

X, p. 289. Holmes: “If a man really loves a woman, of course he 
wouldn’t marry her for the world, if he were not quite sure that 
he was the best person she could by any possibility marry.” 
Mark Twain: “Bosh! Z would, Livy.” 

XI, p. 295. “The Deacon’s Masterpiece” wins fulsome praise from 
Mark Twain: “This is æl good.” 

XI, p. 299. Against Holmes’s paragraph on slang, Mark Twain 
writes: “Midnight March 30—Just been talking with Livy about 
slang—& now to come upon this.” 

XI, p. 300. Holmes advises: “Let us discriminate, and be shy of 
absolute proscription.” Mark Twain counters: “I favor ‘absolute 
proscription’ —certainly for ladies.” 

XI, p. 302. Mark Twain approves as “good” Holmes’s statement 
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that dandies are useful, for without them dress would become 
“a matter of convenience, and not of taste and art.” When 
Holmes mentions Aristoteles, Mark Twain remarks: “Did you 
ever read a single paragraph of Aristotle, Livy—I never did.” 

XI, p. 306. Mark Twain comments “good” on the Autocrat’s col- 
loquy with the lady in black bombazine. 

XI, p. 307. Mark Twain labels “Aestivation”—“All good & in- 
genious.” 

XI, p. 312. Mark Twain writes: “Midnight Mch 30—The wind 
wails fitfully, to-night, just as it does at sea, sometimes, & is full 
of a vague sadness.” 

XI, p. 315. Holmes: “I would have a woman as true as Death.” 
Mark Twain scores through “would.” 

XI, p. 316. Holmes: “Better too few words, from the woman we 
love, than too many.” Mark Twain: “No ‘brilliance.’ ” 

XII, p. 334. Holmes, speaking of the great tree at Deerfield: “I 
hope to meet my friend under its branches yet; if we don’t have 
‘youth at the prow,’ we will have ‘pleasure at the elm.’” Mark 
Twain: “That is a joke, my literal Livy.” 

XII, p. 338. Holmes: “. .. if a bushel of potatoes is shaken in a 
market-cart without springs to it, the small potatoes always get 
to the bottom.” Mark Twain: “Questionable.” 

XII, p. 350. Against Holmes’s description of a hot day, Mark 
Twain writes: “Excellent.” 

XII, p. 354. When Holmes describes “the great procession of the 
UNLOVED,” Mark Twain quotes: “We that have free souls, it 
touches us not.—[ Hamlet ].” 

XII, pp. 355-356. Mark Twain judges “The Voiceless” as “incom- 
parable.” 

XII, p. 361. The inscription on the copy of Tupper’s Poems is 
“splendid.” 

XII, p. 364. After the final sentence Mark Twain writes: “Livy— ` 
Livy—Livy/Livy, je vous aime,—/M’aimez-vous?” 


THE “CASE” OF TOBIAS PEARSON: 
HAWTHORNE AND THE AMBIGUITIES 


LOUISE DAUNER 
Drake University 


T IS PROBABLY a textbook platitude that Hawthorne presents 

a constant awareness of, and, one almost suspects, a perverse de- 
light in, the element of paradox. It is for him, as it is for Mel- 
ville, and Henry James, and Edwin Arlington Robinson, and T. S. 
Eliot, a “core” realization. Thus, with regard to affirmations or to 
“taking sides,” Hawthorne characteristically refuses to commit 
himself, often indulging in a perhaps typical New England circum- 
locution.” 

At least once, however, in “The Gentle Boy,” Hawthorne 
erects a structure of avowal as unflinching as Melville’s basic pro- 
nouncement in Prerre. It is not as impressive in magnitude, not as 
eloquently, even melodramatically explored or asserted; but it exists 
with such clarity of outline that for once we may say of it, and of 
Hawthorne, “This is the case.” 

The present juxtaposition of Hawthorne with Melville is not a 
casual one. Their mutual preoccupations with the great indefinables 
of human experience—Sin, Free Will, Truth, the very nature of 
man and his untverse—postulate them, uniquely in American 
literature, as tragic artists. For both, existence objectifies itself as 
Good-and-Evil, as inevitably hyphenated. Both voice the minor 
tonalities of disenchantment, although there is an obvious difference _ 
in. dynamics and instrumentation: the difference between the quiet 
skepticisms of the observer, remote enough from the anguish of 
the battlefield to be poised and restrained to the point of ambiguity, 
and the impassioned avowals of the survivor who needs no other 
words than his raw wounds to communicate the desperateness of 
the conflict. Yet one can, and does, illuminate the other. 

Ethically speaking, Hawthorne most frequently projects in- 
triguing but finally elusive moral hypotheses. And artistically, with 


* Miss Esther Bates, the long-time friend of Robinson, who is himself often remarkably 
Hawthornian, once aptly defined this quality of the noncommittal as “the mind in 
solution.” 
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regard to symbolic reference, he likes to leave us to the sometimes 
dubious delight of a “multiple choice.”” Did Donatello have furry 
ears? Did Dimmesdale bear upon his tortured breast a scarlet A? 
Did Young Goodman Brown merely dream the witches’ rendezvous 
in the forest? We may accept with a willing suspension of disbelief; 
or we may reject with literal rationality—except for the modest but 
significant fact that in each case the character acts as though he did, 
and that in such instances this “fact” is basic to the structure of the 
narrative, hence fundamental also to the “statement” of the theme. 
We are, however, confronted with a slippery blending of fact with 
fancy, of the symbol with the concrete. Thus a tantalizing uncer- 
tainty still persists, rising to affront and check us whenever, in 
moments of overconfidence, we would presume to formulate for 
Hawthorne some comfortable “system” of ethical thought. We 
know not exactly where to have him, for there appears a countering 
black for every white. In such a quest it is illuminating to turn 
from Hawthorne’s delicate sets of balances to the massive and 
overburdened scale of Pierre, where similar ambiguities find some 
resolution, sad and sardonic though it may be. (It must of course 
be interpolated that we need not thus imply either an acceptance of 
Melville’s black iron bed as the only and right psychic bed in which 
to rest, or an expectation that our literary artists provide us with 
a menu of neat absolutes.) 

Once, however, Hawthorne did, in the figure of Tobias Pearson, 
venture—or slip—into a dark commitment. True, Pearson is a minor 
figure and must be made to bear no more than his share of weight. 
But for whatever it may be worth, the Melvillian ambiguity of his 
case is firmly drawn and firmly resolved: there is no final lightening 
of the dark colors, no -adjustment for the possibility of alternate 
choices. 

The crucial situation for Tobias develops after the tolerant 
Puritan has adopted the little Quaker outcast, [lbrahim, particularly 
after the brutal attack: upon the delicate boy by his contemporaries, 
and especially by the diabolical boy whom Ibrahim had befriended 
after the accident to the former. Tobias has lavished upon Ibrahim 
a parental love which had been frustrated by the deaths of his own 
children. In so doing, he has found his attitude toward the Quakers 


*F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (New York, 1941), p. 276. 
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imperceptibly changing, though he still retains a contempt for the 
“tenets and practical extravagances” of the sect. For a time his in- 
cipient sympathy for the Quakers struggles with doubt; then the 
doubt comes to “hold the place of a truth.” It is a subtle delineation 
of the process.of a conversion. But it is one step forwards and two 
steps backwards, for Tobias recognizes in his alloy of feelings and 
attitudes a contempt for himself which undermines his sense of 
social security until he imagines a sneer upon every face, a gibe upon 
every tongue. 

In a matter of months, Tobias’s internal conflict has realized 
itself both actually and symbolically in “ignominy and misfortune” 
for himself and in the “endurance of a thousand sorrows” for his 
wife, Dorothy. The increasing daily drooping of Ilbrahim and his 
persecuted mother’s far fanatic wanderings and neglect of her ma- 
ternal obligation are a kind of antiphony to the material and spirit- 
ual darkness of the Pearsons. | 

The final episode, that of Ilbrahim’s death, discovers Tobias and 
an old Quaker sitting in sad company together in the Pearson home. 
All is gloom—a gloom echoed and intensified by the inclemency of 
the winter night. The Pearson home itself reveals the present shape 
of Tobiass world: “. .. the apartment was saddened in its aspect: by 
the absence of much of the homely wealth which had once adorned 
it; for the exaction of repeated fines, and his own neglect of 
temporal affairs, had greatly impoverished the owner. And with 
the furniture of peace, the implements of war had likewise disap- 
peared; the sword was broken, the helm and cuirass were cast away 
forever; the soldier was done with battles, and might not lift so 
much as his naked hand to guard his head.”* 

There is more here than the literal acceptance of the Quaker 
principle of nonaggression. Tobias is a broken man—impoverished, 
emaciated in body, unhealthy of countenance,. diminished in spirit 
and in will. As the old Quaker seeks to comfort him by reading 
to him from the Bible, Tobias seems to be in physical pain. Worse, 
there is for him no comfort in the holy words; the sound of the 
reader’s voice is remote to him, as the words read are cold and life- 
less. For Ilbrahim is dying. Now even Tobias’s one source of joy 
is to be taken from him. 


* Nathaniel Hawthorne, “The Gentle Boy,” The Complete Writings of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne (Old Manse ed., Boston and New York, 1900), I, 123. 
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He has fallen into a sullen resentment. To the Quaker’s reproof 
that his burden is yet light, Tobias returns, impatiently: 


“Tt is heavy! It is heavier than I can bear! ... From my youth upward 
I have been a man marked out for wrath: and year by year, yea, day 
after day, I have endured sorrows such as others know not in their 
lifetime. And now I speak not of the love that has been turned to hatred, 
the honor to. ignominy, the ease and plentifulness of all things to danger, 
want, and nakedness. All this I could have borne, and counted myself 
blessed. But when my heart was desolate with many losses, I fixed it 
upon the child of a stranger, and he became dearer to me than all my 
buried ones; and now he too must die as if my love were poison. Verily, 
I am an accursed man, and I will jay me down in the dust and lift up 
my head no more.” 


The case, and the irony, are complete. Here then would appear 
to be an unmitigated presentation of the Melvillian ambiguity—that 
misfortune, pain, sorrow, and death (his own, or a loved one’s) may 
and indeed often do accrue to the man whose motive and action, 
so far as he honestly knows, and so far as we can see, have sought 
only good. It is true that for neither Tobias nor Pierre was the 
initial act—the championing of Ilbrahim, and Pierre’s assumption 
of responsibility for Isabel—an “expedient” one, calculated to bear 
fruit of a practically advantageous nature. But the noble or un- 
selfish deed is more often than not at odds with expediency. So, 
like Pierre, ‘fobias has become enmeshed in a close-linked chain of 
causes and effects, until now he is a disillusioned, embittered, and 
defeated man. It is, partially, at least, the problem of Job, the 
Good Man, over again. But unlike Job, and again like Pierre, Tobias 
has not even the martyr’s consolation of faith; and certainly there 
is no joy in him either. So that, in effect, even his conversion be- 
comes ambiguous in quality. 

This raises the question as to whether Tobias’s misfortunes may 
not in part be rooted in his own impatient disposition: he does not 
endure suffering with resignation. Yet the facts remain: he Aas 
taken in the outcast; he Aas adopted and suffered for his new 
religious beliefs; he Aas, through overt acts, asserted a “real relation- 
ship” between himself and his world; and he has done these things 
voluntarily, in so far as we do anything voluntarily when we act 
according to an inner compulsion. 

$ Ibid.. pp. 125-126. 
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There is also the question of the practical possibility of our ever 
being able to combine and manage equally well both our mortal 
and immortal “business affairs.” In his exploration of “Chrono- 
metricals and Horologicals,” Melville flatly asserts the contradiction 
between heavenly wisdom and earthly wisdom: “. . . though the 
earthly wisdom of man be heavenly folly to God, so also, conversely, 
is the heavenly wisdom of God an earthly folly to man. Literally 
speaking, this is so. And again, Melville argues that if the 
“chronometrical soul” seek “to regulate his own daily conduct” by 
heavenly time, “he will but array all men’s earthly time-keepers 
against him, and thereby work himself woe and death.” 

Now Hawthorne, like the good mystery writer that he is (for 
what deeper mysteries exist than those which he chooses to ex- 
plore’), usually gives us enough “facts” to assert a kind of practical 
logic for those who must have it. There are reasons enough then 
of a purely rational nature to provide acceptable grounds for Tobias’s 
poverty and suffering. But, however we may analyze his fall 
from prosperity and the mental comfort of an uncomplicated exist- 
ence, the fact of the fall remains. And the basic fact zm the fall 
remains: Had he not encountered, adopted, and loved Ibrahim, 
and had he not extended his love to include those who, in effect, 
produce the Ilbrahims, he would, we must assume, have continued 
as a happy and successful member of the Puritan community. In 
their acceptance of the basic irony and ambiguity posed by such 
instances, Melville and Hawthorne seem to stand agreed. 

Since, as suggested, there is for Tobias no joyousness in his 
brave new world, none of the self-securing overtones of a vivid and 
vital faith, we must ask: “What does Tobias get out of it?” And 
we must admit that there seems to be for him little or no compensa- 
tion on any level. He stands then not as a symbol of the happy mar- 
tyr, who takes on such weight and momentum of nobility as accrues 
to his kind, but merely as another example of the vicious irony of 
life; or as another instance of that flaw, that negative principle in 
existence which, aesthetically, we know as Tragedy. Like Pierre, 
Tobias acts according to a simplest Christian ethic, in an impulse of 
pure generosity and loving-kindness. And like Pierre, the very pil- 


€ Herman Melville, Pierre or The Ambiguities (New York, 1929), p. 295. 
° Ibid., p. 296. 
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lars of the Christian temple, ironically synibolized here by the perse- 
cuting Puritans, shatter about him and crush him in the ruins. 

But it may be objected that this interpretation of and bearing 
‘down upon the case of Tobias Pearson and the linking of his 
physical and psychic history with that of Pierre are disproportionate: 
that it would oppose a highly specific situation, that of the Puritan 
age and ideology, to a situation which carries no such unique 
period or cultural implications and which is, therefore, more uni- 
versal. In this regard, I should like to suggest that Hawthorne’s 
very use of the Puritan scheme is ambivalent: certainly it does 
erect for us a special world; and certainly Tobias’s diminuendo oc- 
curs because his “virtue,” his tolerance and conversion to Quakerism, 
obviously opposes the conventional attitudes and behavior which 
distinguish his time and place. Yet for fallible Mortality, virtue 
characteristically and timelessly defines itsetf by its very opposition 
to the practical conventionalities, which constitute a special “ap- 
paratus” for any given period or “world.” 

Furthermore, it is also true that this very Puritan milieu, this 
very Puritan strenuosity with regard to the “urgent conscience” are 
the particular elements and themes which appeal most strongly to 
Hawthorne as a creative artist. If Puritanism is not for him an 
individual creed, it zs an artistic spark which repeatedly fires his 
creative imagination. His greatest novel, The Scarlet Letter, and 
his perhaps most profoundly searching and intense short story, 
“Young Goodman Brown,” reveal how deeply he “felt” the prob- 
lems, implicit and explicit, which issue from the rigorous Puritan 
orthodoxy. Certainly one key to an artist’s temperament and 
psychology lies in the themes and materials to which he recurs and 
which he thus obviously finds provocative and rewarding. And 
this, in turn, may suggest the moral depth or value of his character- 
istic work. With regard to the morality of a work of art and the 
form in which it appears, we recall that Henry James notes “the 
perfect dependence of the moral sense of a work of art on the 
amount of felt life concerned in producing it.” James continues: 
“.. the question comes back, thus, obviously, to the kind and de- 
gree of the artist’s prime sensibility, which is the soil out of which 
his subject springs. The quality and capacity of that soil, its 
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capacity to ‘grow’ with due freshness and straightness any vision of 
life, represents, strongly or weakly, the projected morality.” 

Thus we may further suggest that Hawthorne’s appropriation of 
Puritan material is instinct with his deepest moral intuitions and 
that quite possibly the very fact that here. again the Puritan lines 
frame a specific circumstance tends to assert that circumstance, 
symbolically, at least, as a kind of Hawthornian “universal.” If 
this be accepted, we are saying that Hawthorne’s truest, most funda- 
mental world, his sharpest intuitions of truth in human experience, 
are costumed in the trappings and the suits of Puritanism. For 
Hawthorne, we may even venture, all the world is essentially a 
Puritan stage. If we need still further evidence of the universality 
implicit in Tobias’s case, it lies in the fact that the crushing climax 
of his travail of love is the death of Ibrahim, a “universal” in any 
time or language. 

But Tobias is, again, a minor figure. Both Ibrahim and his 
mother Catherine command our major interest. Yet, in addition 
to Tobias’s value as a Puritan symbol, his significance for Haw- 
thorne personally may not be minor. Did Hawthorne, one 
wonders, deliberately, for once, allow his Puritan skepticism or 
“realism” an obliquely sharp expression, constraining it merely in 
that he refers it to a minor character in an obscure position? Did 
he not here write not only his truest world, but his truest self, more 
overtly than even he knew? 

` There is little question about the autobiographical overtones in 
the moral doubts, the despairs of Pierre; but usually, though Haw- 
thorne’s constant striving for “realism” led him to incorporate 
strangely alien (if often symbolic) items into his fanciful morality- 
plays—black dogs, perambulating calves, Roman carnivals—Haw- 
thorne himself remains a dimly adumbrated figure behind the 
scenes. The “real” Hawthorne, like the “real” Shakespeare, can- 
not yet be comfortably caught and detained. In the case of Tobias 
Pearson, however, Hawthorne follows to the end of bitter actualities 
what he usually leaves merely as subtle and tantalizing implications. 
Characteristically, we feel in Hawthorne a sleight-of-mind adept- 
ness so delicate and swift that the movements of the “trick” are a 
blur. Often his imaginative and daring speculation, his “cat-like 


1 Henry James, The Art of the Novel, ed. R. P. Blackmur (New York, 1947), Intro- 
duction, p. xxxi. 
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faculty of seeing in the dark,” as James puts it, lead us to the pre- 
carious brink of crucial intuitions and judgments. But then, like 
Kenyon, he retreats, or hurries down a convenient bypath; or like 
a kind of literary squid, he conceals himself within the inky cloud 
of the (deliberately?) vague and fanciful emanations of his genius. 
Or he simply leaves the resolution to the reader. But in the figure 
of Pearson, Hawthorne appears, staunchly and for once, to com- 
mit himself. | 

It is perhaps inevitable that, having suggested an analogy be- 
tween Tobias and Pierre, we should recall the relationship between 
their creators, so far as to speculate upon a possible cross-fertiliza- 
tion. But then we remember the sad divergence in their artistic 
and spiritual paths—Melville, it has been suggested,” with the reali- 
zation that Hawthorne was for him a “mistaken identity,” and 
Hawthorne, one suspects, with a temperamental incapacity to absorb 
or really to understand Melville’s violences of rebellion and resent- 
ment, and his growing bitter denunciations of the universal scheme. 
So Melville’s skepticism sinks, except for the dawn-struck coda of 
Billy Budd, a step lower than Hawthorne’s, until he rejects utterly 
Hawthorne’s too frequent kic-glove shadow-boxing and himself 
pounds away at the raw. stuff of human experience with bare and 
bloody fists. 

There is not much likelihood then of such a cross-fertilization 
with regard to the ambiguities basic to -both Pserre and “The 
Gentle Boy.” (In point of fact, there are almost twenty years be- 
tween them, “The Gentle Boy” dating from 1835.) And we can 
merely speculate too about the amount of nourishment provided by 
Hawthorne for Melville’s innate and tragic cynicism. Hawthorne 
was too inherently aloof from the bloody soil out of which grew 
his beautiful and poisonous purple flowers, except as that dark and 
sinful earth was. sustenance for his creative imagination. Melville, 
on the other hand, was sinking ever deeper, threshing ever more 
violently to keep from being buried alive. Yet—and this is the im- 
portant point—both are conspicuous and subtle anatomizers of our 
moral nature; hence bound, finally, to reach the quicksand area of 
the moral ambiguities where each must proceed at his own strength 
and pace and at his own peril. Melville defined that darksome 


° Raymond Weaver, Introduction to The Shorter Novels of Herman Melville (New 
York, 1942), p. xxvi. 
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country as he saw it, and in no uncertain terms. Hawthorne was 
there and saw it, too, but preferred largely to by-pass the specific 
verbal and philosophical definition, merely drawing for us a series 
of intricate shadow-maps. Each writer, however, comprehended 
the rugyedness of the spiritual terrain; and each detected there 
many of the same quagmires and volcanic craters. Melville’s 
condor-pen will not do for vignettes; nor will Hawthorne’s delicate 
brushes sweep for us a mural. But Melville brings us high wind 
and outrageous seas and the ubiquitous and immortal white whale. 
And Hawthorne points up Chinese prints of unsurpassed subtlety 
and suggestiveness. 

When, rarely, as in the figure of Tobias Pearson, the specific 
pattern emerges with the clarity of a firm and powerful stroke, for 
the nonce we are off the tightrope of ambiguity, even though the 
texture of the rope itself remains ambiguous. The resultant firmness 
is kinesthetically reassuring. It is also enlightening when we 
resume the high shadowed vistas of the usual exquisite and airy 
balance. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


THE REAL ALEXANDER’S BRIDGE 


JOHN P. HINZ 
The City College of New York 


ILLA CATHER was on the staff of McClure’s Magazine 

when, on August 29, 1907, the great Quebec: Bridge over the 
St. Lawrence River collapsed. Five years were to go-by before the 
appearance of her first novel, years spent in the capacity of man- 
aging editor, writing little, traveling considerably. Yet, when in 
1911 she resigned her ‘position to start writing Alexander’s Bridge, 
she brought to that task certain implements: the impressions from 
her editorial trips to London, a passion for the manner of Henry 
James, an earlier reading of Ibsen, and a sharp and detailed recol- 
lection of the Quebec Bridge disaster. 

Writing her novel, she later admitted, was Jargely a matter of 
“arranging,” of contriving a pattern and imposing a form on 
materials external to her.’ “My first novel, Alexander's Bridge,” 
she wrote, “was very like what painters call a studio picture. It 
was the result of meeting some interesting people in London.” 
Elsewhere she declared her early enthusiasm for James: “In those 
days, no one seemed so wonderful as Henry James; for me he was 
the perfect writer.”* The international flavor, the genteel drawing 
rooms, the Boston-London axis of the story, and, above all, the 
painstaking analysis of motive and dissection of character are mani- 
festly Jamesian. 

Somewhat less striking is the evidence for Isben’s influence. But 
what parallels are more obvious than those between Alexander's 
Bridge and The Master-Builder? A great builder grows old re- 
luctantly; he becomes infatuated with Hilda—the symbol, of his 
loss; he plans one last triumphant work; he suffers a fall from his 
own great structure. The congruences are many—even to the name 


1 Willa Cather, “My First Novels (there were two),” Colophon, Part VI, Article 4 


(1931), p. 2. 
* Ibid., p. 1. 
* Latrobe Carroll, “Willa Sibert Cather,” Bookman, LIII, 214 (May, 1921). 
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“Hilda.” It is interesting to note that Willa Cather read Ibsen while 
she was quite young and impressionable. When she was fifteen and 
a freshman in college her very appreciative essay, “Hendrik Ibsen,” 
was published in the school undergraduate magazine.* It is not 
at all unlikely that she unconsciously drew upon her earlier read- 
ings to lend her novel its pattern. 

Characters, locale, manner, plan—they are indicated. Before 
going any further, it would be helpful to sketch briefly the partic- 
ulars of Alexander's Bridge. 

Bartley Alexander, of the novel, is cast in the heroic mold. 
(“There were other bridge-builders in the world, certainly, but it 
was always Alexander’s picture that the Sunday Supplement 
wanted, because he looked as a tamer of rivers ought to look.”)” He 
is in the process of building his greatest bridge (“. . . Bartley realized 
that, whatever else he might do, he would probably always be - 
known as the engineer who designed the great Moorlock Bridge, 
the longest cantilever in existence.”)® when he becomes involved 
with Hilda—an involvement he seems powerless to terminate. 
Gradually he becomes uneasy about the bridge, whose weaknesses 
now correspond to his own. (“You see, the truth is, we are having 
to build pretty well to the strain limit.... They’ve crowded me 
too much on the cost....”)" A telegram confirms his fears; serious 
trouble has arisen in the structure. The lower chords show signs 
of strain and the workmen are uneasy. An earlier telegram had 
somehow missed him. Alexander hastens to inspect his stricken 
bridge, realizes it is doomed, orders off the workmen, when 


Alexander, still standing at the end of the river span, saw the lower 
chord of the cantilever arm give a little, like an elbow bending. He 
shouted and ran after the second gang, but by this time every one knew 
that the big river span was slowly settling. There was a burst of shouting 
that was immediately drowned by the scream and cracking of tearing 
iron, as all the tension work began to pull asunder... . It tore itself to 
pieces with roaring and grinding and noises that were like the shrieks of 
a steam whistle. ... Some of the men jumped and some ran, trying to 
make the shore.® 

“Cather, “Hendrik Ibsen,” Hesperian (University of Nebraska student publication), 
XXII, 7 (Nov. 1, 1892). 

,* Cather, Alexander’s Bridge (revised ed., Boston, 1922), p. 11. 

° Ibid., p. 47. T Ibid., p. 84. 

° Ibid., pp. 157-158. 
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The river is searched all night for possible survivors caught in 
the tangled wreck, but Alexander is lost. 


The news of the collapse of the Quebec Bridge, which so nearly 
approximates this, made the front page of all the New York news- 
papers on Friday morning, August 30, 1907. The Tribune. carried 
the following account: 


BRIDGE COLLAPSES, EIGHTY-FOUR DEAD 


Quebec, Aug. 29~—The great Quebec bridge collapsed late this after- 
noon, and now the vast mass of steelwork lies in a tangled wreck across 
the St. Lawrence Channel. A careful estimate places the loss of. life at 
eighty-four. 

The bridge fell . . . just as many of the workmen were preparing to 
leave. ... Very little is known as to the cause of the disaster. 

... There came a grinding sound from the bridge at midstream. The 
men turned to see what had happened and an instant later the cry went 
up, “The bridge is falling.” The men made a rush forward, but the 
distance was too great for them to escape. 

The fallen section of the bridge dragged others after it, the snapping 
girders and cables booming like a crash of artillery... . 

The horror of the situation is increased by the fact that there are a 
number of wounded men pinned in the wreckage near the shore. . . 

Several of the officials of the Phoenix Bridge Company lost their lives. 
Among them are ... Chief Engineer Burke, who had walked out on the 
bridge just before it fell... .° 


If here, full-blown, were all the elements of the story’s climax, the 
following days’ papers supplied even further sensations, all of which 
found their way into the novel. 

The Times for Sunday carried this dispatch: 


BRIDGE WARNING WAS JUST TOO LATE 


Phoenixville, Penn. Aug. 31—~It developed here to-day that the realiza- 
tion of the condition of the collapsed Quehec bridge and the message of 
warning sent the bridge company by Theodore Cooper of New York, 
consulting engineer, . . . came too late for the men to be reached on the 
bridge itself Thursday. ... 

This message by a combination of circumstances for which no one is 
to blame, failed to reach the official to whose department such informa- 
tion should go.... It was placed on his desk.... At 5 o'clock he 
returned and fifteen minutes later N. R. McClure, an Inspector sent 
by Engineer Cooper, arrived in person... . 


°? New York Tribune, LXII, 1 (Aug. 30, 1907). 
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It was then too late . . . to get a message through to the workers. . . 7° 


A flaw in the bridge discovered, an urgent message, a frantic 
journey, catastrophe almost averted, a matter of minutes. 

The entire story, fraught with tronies, gradually unfolded: 
Theodore Cooper, the great American engineer, had planned the 
Quebec cantilever bridge as his last work and a monument to his 
skill. Scarce funds, however, hampered its construction; safety 
margins had to be radically reduced. When flaws appeared in the 
lower chord, they caused comment among the workmen but were 
discounted by A. Birks, chief engineer at the site. Cooper, in New 
York, sent a message of warning and an inspector. Both arrived 
minutes too late: the bridge collapsed, carrying to his death Birks, 
who had just gone out to inspect the work. 

The details are so incredibly alike that they require scarcely any 
comment. To bring them into complete harmony with Alexander's 
Bridge, Willa Cather needed only to equate Cooper and Birks 
| Burke in the Tribune]; the engineer who planned the bridge and 
the engineer who died with it become, then, Bartley Alexander. 

That is why Alexander’s Bridge, exquisitely wrought as it is, is a 
poor novel. It is, too much of it, reporting, not art—and the differ- 
ence is profound. Some of Miss Cather’s later writing, it is true, is 
spun from external materials. Such a book as The Song of the 
Lark renders imaginatively the career of an actual operatic star, 
Olive Fremstadt, concerning whom she once had written an article 
for McClure’s.* But after Alexander's Bridge Willa Cather “de- 
cided not to ‘write’ at all”; instead, as Sarah Orne Jewett had ad- 
vised her, she tried “recapturing in memory . . . peoples and places 
. . . believed forgotten.™” She gave herself up to emotion recol- 
lected in tranquillity. 

As Henry James, her particular idol in those days, put it: 


There is, to my vision, no authentic, and no really interesting and no 
beautiful, report of things on the novelist’s, the painter’s part, unless a 
particular detachment has operated, unless the great stewpot or crucible 
of the imagination, of the observant and recording and interpreting 
mind in short, has intervened and played its pert... 2° 


.*°New York Times, LVI, 3 (Sept. 1, 1907). 

*3 Cather, “Three American Singers,” McClure’s, XLII, 33-48 (Dec. 1913). 

13 Carroll, op. cit., p. 214. 

13 Henry James, The Letters of Henry James, ed. Percy Lubbock (New York, 1920), HI, 
18x. 
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A “LOST” AMERICAN NOVEL 


WARREN G. FRENCH 
The University of Mississippi 


N THE Burns Moore Deavours Memorial Collection at the Uni- 

versity of Mississippi there is a unique volume titled Ingraham’s 
Works—4> The volume, which contains six separate novels,” was 
unquestionably specially bound, for the pages of one of the books 
contained were awkwardly and amateurishly folded to make them 
fit within the binding. There is no indicacion whether the 4 means 
Volume Four of the works of Joseph Holt Ingraham, author of all 
six works within, or Volume Four of the collected works of various 
authors. If all of the volumes contain Ingraham’s works, the fourth 
has become separated from the rest; for the others are not in the col- 
lection, nor have they been located in any other Mississippi collec- 
tion. The volume itself is curious, but one of the novels that it con- 
tains is even more interesting since its title does not appear in any of 
the bibliographies of Ingraham’s works. Nor is it listed on the ad- 
vertising pages of any of his previously known works. 

The novel is entitled Pierce Fenning, or The Lugger’s Chase, 
and is dated 1846. The book is probably the original edition of 
the novel, since the date of publication corresponds with the copy- 
right date (as is not always true of some of the paper-bound novels 
of the nineteenth century); and Williams, its publisher, was the 
original publisher of most of Ingraham’s short romances, The 
complete novel is contained within the collective binding, as are the 
advertising pages in the back heralding other publications of the 
firm. 

Compiling a bibliography of the works of Ingraham has always 
been a formidable problem, since, between 1842 and 1847, the author 
wrote many short novels of which no accurate records were pre- 
served. Most of these novels, which range from a medieval extrava- 
ganza, The Seven Knights, to an infamous account of a contempo- 
rary mystery, The Beautiful Cigar-Girl, were published in paper- 


* This inscription is stamped on the back of the binding; there is no separate title 
page for the collection. 

*Joseph Holt Ingraham, Pierce Fenning; Mate Burke; Wing of the Wind; Silver Ship 
of Mexico; Arthur Denwood; The Spectral Steamer and Other Tales. 

° Ingraham, Edward Austin, also in the Deavours Collection, bears the date 1842 on 
the title page, but is dated 1844 on the cover. 
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backed pamphlets. This inelegant format, coupled with the dis- 
taste of contemporary critics and respectable readers for lurid litera- 
ture,* resulted in the disappearance of many of these books. Ingra- 
ham’s prolificacy—he boasted of having produced eighty novels in 
five years”™—and the loss of early nineteenth-century copyright 
records have further complicated the problem of establishing the 
exact number of his works. His estimate of his own productions, 
however, was not overly generous, for seventy-seven novels of the 
five-year period have already been discovered.® Others have been 
tentatively attributed to him, and undoubtedly some of his novels 
are as yet unknown or unlisted. Until now Pierce Fenning has 
been one of these." 

The novel itself resembles many of Ingraham’s other romantic 
fictions. It tells a harrowing tale of a young sailor (Pierce Fenning), 
who escaped from a British press gang and saved two of his friends 
from the executioner in 1769, when friction was beginning to de- 
velop between the king’s representatives and the colonists in Bos- 
ton. The essentially simple tale is expanded to nearly one hundred 
pages by lengthy descriptive passages and the author’s frequent 
recapitulations of what has happened so far in the story. It is 
representative of Ingraham’s hurried lucubrations and interesting 
only because it has remained so long lost from sight. 

It is also of some interest since comparisons of photostats with 
the original novel prove that this is the same novel that was re- 
printed by Dewitt of New York in 1867 under the title The Rebel 
Coaster, or The Escape from the Press Gang, the only known copy 
of which is in the British Museum.” It is strange that a novel which 
was published in at least two editions could have remained so long 
unknown, but the rediscovery of this work indicates the fugitive 
nature of some of the nineteenth-century romances and suggests 
that the pleasure of discovery may await others. 


“Some impression of the contemporary attitude toward Ingraham may be gained from 
“The Editor’s Table,” Knickerbocker, XXX, 556 (Dec., 1847). 

* Samuel Longfellow (ed.), Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, n.d.), II, 35. 

° See listing in Lyle Wright, American Fiction 1774-1850, revised ed. (San Marino, 
Cal., 1948), pp. 135-146. 

7 Using Wright's entry form, one would describe this book: Ingraham, Joseph Holt, 
Pierce Fenning, or The Lugger’s Chase. Boston: H. L. Williams, 1846. 94 p. 8vo. 

® BMC, No. 12706g. 
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TIMOTHY DWIGHT'S POSTHUMOUS GIFT 
TO BRITISH THEOLOGY 


ALFRED OWEN ALDRIDGE 
University of Maryland 


HE YEAR after Sydney Smith asked his famous question, 
“Who reads an American book?” a clever satirical survey of 
English deism was lifted almost verbatim by one of England’s 
most famous biblical scholars from the works of Timothy Dwight. 
The latter, who had ridiculed deism in his poetical satire, The Tri- 
umph of Infidelity (1788), subjected the leading deists to more 
thorcugh and equally amusing raillery in the prose work, The 
Nature and Danger of Infidel Philosophy (New Haven, 1798). It 
was copied in 1821 by Thomas Hartwell Horne in the second edi- 
tion of An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures (London, 1821), a work which went into fourteen 
editions in England and at least twenty-three different printings 
in America. 

Dwight presents an analytical outline of the philosophical doc- 
trines of Lord Herbe:t, Hobbes, Blount, Shaftesbury, Collins, 
Woolston, Tindal, Chubb, Hume, and Bolingbroke, making them 
appear inconsistent and ludicrous. Horne repeats everything said 
of these authors practically verbatim except that he transforms the 
comments from outline to paragraph form and adds a few phrases 
of transition. He also adds Morgan to the list, omits about half 
of the comments on Hume and Bolingbroke, and reverses the order 
in which the last two are discussed. The metamorphosis can be 
seen by comparing the descriptions of Lord Shaftesbury, one of the 
most amusing of the philosophical caricatures in the works of both 
men. According to Dwight: 


LORD SHAFTESBURY declares, 

That the belief of future rewards and punishments is noxious to virtue, 
and takes away all motives to it; 

That the hope of rewards, and the fear of punishments, makes virtue 
mercenary; 

That to be influenced by rewards is disingenuous and servile; and 

That the hope of reward cannot consist with virtue; and yet, 

That the hope of rewards, and the fear of punishments, however mer- 
cenary it may be accounted, is, in many instances, a great advantage, 
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security, and support, of virtue; and 

That all obligation to be virtuous arises from the advantages (i.e. the 
rewards) of virtue, and from the disadvantages (i.e. the punishmenits) 
of vice: 

That those’ are censurable, who represent the Gospel as a fraud (or 
imposition;) 

That he hopes the discourses of Doctor Whichcot will reconcile the 
enemies of Christianity to it, and make Christians prize it more 
highly than before; and that he hopes Christians will be secured 
against the temper of the irreconcilable enemies of the faith of the 
Gospel; and yet 

He represents salvation as a ridiculous thing; and insinuates, 

That Christ was influenced, and directed, by deep designs of ambition, 
and cherished a savage zeal and persecuting spirit; and 

That the Scriptures were a mere artful invention to secure a profitable 
monopoly (i.e. of sinister advantages to the inventors:) (p. 23). 


This is about half of Dwight’s comments on Shaftesbury. Horne 
says in the comparable half of his treatment: 


He affirms that nothing can be more fatal to virtue than the weak and 
uncertain belief of future rewards and punishments; and that this belief 
takes away all motives to virtue;—that the hope of rewards and the 
fear of punishments makes virtue mercenary; that it is disingenuous and 
servile to be influenced by rewards; and that the hope of rewards can- 
not consist with virtue; and yet that the hope of rewards is so far from 
being derogatory to virtue, that it is a proof we love virtue;—that however 
mercenary the hope of rewards and the fear of punishments may be 
accounted, it is in many instances a great.advantage, security, and sup- 
port of virtue; that all obligation to be virtuous arises from the advan- 
tages (that is the rewards) of virtue, and from the disadvantages (that is 
the punishments) of vice;—that those are to ve censured who represent 
the Gospel as a fraud; that he hopes the Select Sermons of Dr. Whichcot 
(to which Lord Shaftesbury had written an elegant preface) will induce 
the enemies of Christianity to like it better, and make Christians prize 
it the more; and that he hopes Christians will be secured against the 
temper of the irreconcileable enemies of the faith ‘of the Gospel; and yet 
he represents salvation as a ridiculous thing; and insinuates that Christ 
was influenced and directed by deep designs of ambition, and cherished 
a savage zeal and persecuting spirit; and that the Scriptures were a mere 
artful invention, to secure a profitable monopoly (that is, of sinister 
advantages to the inventors). 
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Horne prefaced his denunciation of the deists with the declara- 
tion that since he had not access to the defenses of Christianity 
against infidelity, he had been obliged to consider every objection to 
Christianity for himself—objections “so concisely and speciously ex- 
pressed as to demand several pages—the’ result of many days’ 
laborious research—in order to detect their sophistry and false- 
hood.” As we have seen, it required no research more laborious 
than copying out the pages of Dwight’s sermon. On page 32 of his 
first volume, Horne has a footnote declaring: “Most of the pre- 
ceding statements of the opposers of revelation as well as of those 
which follow concerning morals, are selected from Dr. Leland’s 
View of the Deistical Writers, where their identical expressions are 
given, and their fallacies are exposed with great depth of argument 
and learning.” This note is puzzling because the “preceding state- 
ments” are clearly from Dwight and have no connection with Le- 
land’s work. On page 37 in reference to Voltaire, Horne appends a 
note: “Dwight on Infidelity, pp. 47, 48,” implying that Dwight has 
material relevant only to Voltaire. By the time of the eighth edition, 
however, the reference: “Dr. Dwight’s Nature &c. of Infidel Philoso- 
phy, pp. 20-42,” a citation of the correct pages, appeared with the 
reference to Leland. Perhaps Horne’s literary conscience prevailed 
upon him in slow stages. 

The most charitable view to take is that Horne may have taken 
notes on Dwight early in his research but then forgotten to label 
them with the author’s name and then, seeing them later during 
composing, have mistaken them for his own. The main objection 
to this hypothesis is found in the minor changes Horne made in 
Dwight’s text, which represent no improvement and seem to have 
no end but concealment. But whether Horne is considered a 
plagiarist or an adapter is immaterial. What is significant is that 
Dwight’s highly original analysis of English philosophy was con- 
sidered worthy of being copied and that it influenced the generations 
of English and American readers who bought the multiple issues 
of Horne’s work. 
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MARY ROGERS, JOHN ANDERSON, AND OTHERS 


W. K. WIMSATT, JR. 
Yale University 


HE LATE Mr. Samuel Copp Worthen in his article “Poe and 

the Beautiful Cigar Girl” (American Literature, XX, 305-312, 
November, 1948) was generous in his acknowledgment of my own 
earlier study of the same case (“Poe and the Mystery of Mary 
Roges,” PMLA, LVI, 230-248, March, 1941). Mr. Worthen’s rev- 
elations, based.en a unique copy of the minutes of the trial in the 
suit of Laura V. Appleton v. The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany ... 1891-1892, make an important addition. to our knowledge 
about the affair of Mary Rogers, and we must be grateful to Mr. 
Worthen for his concern to make this material known. The new 
evidence tends to confirm the view that Mary died by abortion 
rather than by assault and deliberate murder, and it strongly im- 
plies some degree of responsibility on the part of John Anderson, 
the tobacco merchant, her recent employer. It makes certain at 
least that he was arrested and examined by the police soon after the ` 
finding of the body. Mr. Worthen adds the more novel, but highly 
plausible, suggestions that Anderson’s role was that of paymaster for 
the operation, and that the suicide of Mary’s fiancé Payne is to be 
attributed to remorse at his having failed to marry the girl and save 
her life and name. Mr. Worthen s emphasis upon the role of Ander- 
son is a legitimate one for a student bringing to light the hitherto 
unavailable testimony of the trial, which concerns precisely the 
shadow which hung over the latter part of Anderson’s life. Yet such 
an emphasis incurs some risk of oversimplifying the complexity 
of the case and of obscuring certain other aspects. Before the dis- 
cussion is closed once for all, as it seems now likely to be (at least 
for the initiate), may I offer a few summary observations? 

I. The trial evidence concerning Anderson is far from being the 
only evidence for the abortion, and in fact would not by itself be 
conclusive. Mr. Worthen himself alludes to the suicide of Payne, 
to a foreboding remark of Mary’s mother, and to the later supposed 
confession of the tavernkeeper Mrs. Loss. More convincing than 
the confession, which apparently did not take place (New York 
Tribune, November 18 and 21, 1842), is the interrogation of Mrs. 
Loss’s villainous sons by the District Attorney, extensively reported 
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in the Herald, November 20, 1842. There is, furthermore, ample 
evidence in New York newspapers, chiefly the Police Gazette, that 
during 1845 and 1846 Mary’s death was popularly connected with 
the most notorious abortionists of the day. Most striking of all, 
there are the systematic revisions which Poe made in his story before 
reprinting it in 1845. These, if they do not prove that Poe solved 
the mystery, rather the opposite, do show that after coming to New 
York for newspaper work in 1844 Poe found the theory of abortion 
to be the prevailing and plausible one. Poe’s story, which after all 
is the reason for our interest in Mary Rogers, manages to make its 
own significant coutribution toward clearing a part of the mystery. 

II. Despite the superior explicitness and authority of the trial 
minutes, they are not the only evidence concerning Anderson’s 
later behavior. This has been partly known to students through 
New York newspaper accounts, See, for example, the Times, 
October 16, 1885, p. 8; the Tribune, May 27, 1887, p. 2; January 11, 
1892, p. 3; and Winthrop D. Lane’s article in Collier's, LXXXV, 
19, 50, 52 (March 8, 1930), the sources of which remain for me 
partly mysterious. Is it possible that Lane had access to the trial 
minutes? 

HI. The evidence of the trial shows that another abortion had 
been performed on Mary Rogers and that Anderson had got into 
trouble about it. This explains no doubt the earlier and suspicious 
temporary disappearance of Mary Rogers mentioned several times 
by the newspapers in the summer of 1841. The date of that disap- 
pearance, October 4, 1838,.and other details may be learned by con- 
sulting the New York Journal of Commerce for October 5 of that 
year, the Spectator for October 11, and the Weekly Herald for Octo- 
ber 13. Since we are considering degrees and kinds of responsibility 
for the death of Mary Rogers, it is relevant to say that Anderson’s re- 
sponsibilty may have gone no further than that earlier push which 
he had given her on the downward path. Nothing that Mr. 
Worthen quotes from the testimony proves any more than this: 


. .. that on another occasion prior to Mary’s final disappearance and 
death an abortion had been performed on the girl and that he had gotten 
“in some trouble over it”—but outside of that there was absolutely no 
reason to suspect him of any connection with her death; that he didn’t 
want people to believe he had anything to do with her “taking off’— 
and indeed he Aadn’t “anything directly, himself” to do with it! 


— 
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This is the pith of the testimony—at least of what Mr. Worthen has 
quoted. And we must remember that we are dealing here with 
hallucinations, with the history of a man who conversed with 
Mary’s ghost. The evidence tended to prove Anderson’s insanity. 
The case “was settled out of court by the payment of a very sub- 
stantial sum of money to the plaintiff.” In an earlier article on the 
same subject Mr. Worthen himself informed us that the counsel for 
the plaintiff: 

clearly stated that he did not introduce the above mentioned evidence in 
order to prove or imply that Mr. Anderson was really in any way con- 
cerned in the murder, but only to show that the shock of the event itself 
and of the accusation brought against him made “an impression which he 
was in after years never able to shake off and which, when his faculties 
began to fail and old age to creep upon him, lent a controlling force 
which undermined his intellectual powers.”* 


IV. In this many-sided affair Anderson emerges at most as only 
one of several culprits. There was, besides Mrs. Loss and Payne (if 
we count him a culprit), the tall, dark man—the abortionist—who 
vanishes from the story completely, no doubt on a train to Phila- 
delphia. And there was (not the least culpably interesting and 
mysterious of all the persons involved) the lover who was responsible 
for Mary’s plight. Perhaps he was some person no less obscure 
than the abortionist—perhaps the sailor Keekuck or Kuck who was 
examined by the police. (The level of promiscuity to which Mary 
had by this time descended is not clear.) Perhaps he was Anderson 
himself, though I gather this is not the implication of Mr. Worthen’s 
evidence. We have Poe’s later statement, and Ingraham’s, that he 
was a “naval officer.” And Ingraham’s statement that his name was 
Spencer. No document of equal explicitness with the trial minutes 
has appeared to illuminate this part of the mystery. It remains, 
however, a no less substantial part—and the one with which the 
name of Poe is most closely connected. My own study of this case 
closes with some speculation upon what may be implied by the state- 
ments of Poe and Ingraham. 


*“A Strange Aftermath of the ‘Mystery of Marie Roget,'” Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, LX, 123 (April, 1942). 
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SHAPIRO'S “WORLD” 


MARTIN STAPLES SHOCKLEY 
Evansville College 


INES 16 and 17 of Mr. Shapiro’s “Nostalgia” were originally 
printed, 


Truly a pin can make the memory bleed 
A world explode the inward mind.’ 


Since this volume was published without proofreading by the 
author,” I assumed that “world” was an obvious typographical 
error. The sense of the passage seems to demand “word.” I had 
expected to see the misprint corrected in a later edition, but now I 
find “world” reprinted in the Modern Library Anthology.* Lest 
error become accepted, and before too many college professors bless 
it with texts, I offer the following letter from Mr. Shapiro, which 
will, I trust, come to the attention of Reynal & Hitchcock, Random 
House, and any future anthologizers of “Nostalgia.” 


Dear Mr. SHOCKLEY, 


Your note is correct. Request for change was made but nothing 
was done, probably because all the “editions” of my first Reynal & Hitch- 
cock volume were made from unbound sheets saved from the initial 
printing. Editors of anthologies do not provide proofsheets and in most 
cases I am not informed of inclusion in collections. One anthologist has 
even taken the liberty of changing a title. ‘E. K is Evalyn Katz, now 
my wife. My mss were sent to her during the war. Collaboration on 
proofs was impossible. It was six months after publication betore I saw 
Person, Place & Thing. Two copies were lost en route. 


Thanks for your interest. 
Cordially, 
Karu SHAPIRO. 


* Karl Jay Shapiro, Person, Place and Thing (New York, 1942), p. 64. 
2 “Eprror’s NOTE 
“The selecting, editing and publishing of the poems in this volume have been done 
without the author's assistance. The author himself is on active duty ‘somewhere in the 
Pacific.’ 
“E. K” Gind., p. vi). 
? Twentieth Century American Poetry, ed. Conrad Aiken (New York, 1944), p. 377: 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Executive Council of the Modern Language Association has 
authorized through the year 1950 a joint-subscription rate of $8.80 
for PMLA and American Literature. All checks and orders are to 
be addressed to Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Treasurer, 100 Wash- 
ington Square East, New York, N. Y. 


Both the Duke University Press and the Treasurer of the Mod- 
ern Language Association have had so much difficulty with the 
joint subscriptions that they have decided hereafter to take only 
subscriptions which begin with the January or March number of 
American Literature. Those members of the Association whose 
subscriptions expire with other numbers may purchase the odd 
numbers from the Duke University Press ($1.00 éach). 


The Duke University Press offers to students (graduate and 
undergraduate) who wish to subscribe to American Literature a 
special subscription price of $2.00 a year. Subscriptions must be 
accompanied by an endorsement from the instructor in charge of 
the student’s work in American literature. Blanks may be secured 
from the Duke University Press, Durham, N. C. 

| J. B. H. 


RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


I, DISSERTATIONS ON INDIVIDUAL AUTHORS: 


The Idea of the Frontier in the Leather-Stocking Tales of James 
Fenimore Cooper. George Bleasby (North Carolina). 

A Critical Biography of Evert A. Duyckinck. George E. Mize 
(New York). 

James Gibbons Huneker: Critic of the Seven Arts. Edgar Smith 
Rose (Princeton). 

Henry James and the Life of the Imagination. Donald Emerson 
(Wisconsin). 

The Mind and Art of Jack London. Robert Holland (Wisconsin). 

A Critical Edition of Longfellow’s The New England Tragedies. 
John McKinley (Indiana). 

The Romantic Hero in the Work of Herman Melville: The Influ- 
ence of Byron and Carlyle. Edward Feiss (Yale). 

_ The Treatment of the Conflict between the Individual and Social 
Forces in Herman Melville’s Works. Rose Clavering (New 
York). 

The Life and Works of John Trotwood Moore. Claud Green 
(Duke.) 

Carl Van Vechten: Literature, Society, and the Arts. Edward G. 
Lueders (New Mexico, American Civilization). 


II. Dissertations on Topics of A GENERAL NATURE: 


Literary Criticism and Theory in American Little Magazines, r912- 
1941. Roland C. Ball, Jr. (California, Berkeley). 

George Meredith in America. Dorothy Dee Bailey (Wisconsin). 

A Study of Form in the American Drama. Richard K. Redfern 
(Cornell), 

Russian Drama on the American Stage. Robert W. Shoemaker 
(Pennsylvania, American Civilization). 


III. DISSERTATIONS COMPLETED: 


The Italian Phase of William Dean Howells. James Woodress 


(Duke, 1949). 

Henry James and His Sense of the Past. Edward Stone (Duke, 
1949). 

Literary Culture in North Carolina before 1820. James S. Purcell, 


Jr. (Duke, 1949). 
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IV. DISSERTATION Susyecr Droprep: 


A Critical Examination of the Works of Harold Frederic. William 
B. Thomas (Ohio State). 


V. Oruer RESEARCH IN PROGRESS: 


Frederic I. Carpenter (California, Berkeley) is preparing an Emer- 
son Handbook, to be published by Hastings House. 

Eldon C. Hill (Miami, Oxford, Ohio) is bringing his biography and 
bibliography of Hamlin Garland to completion. 

Louis B. Wright (Folger Shakespeare Library) is engaged in a study 
of William Byrd of Westover and his milieu. 


Lewis LEARY 


Bibliographer. 
4633 Duke Station 
Durham, North Carolina. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Lrrerary Hisrory or tHE Unrrep States. Edited by Robert E. Spiller, 
Willard Thorp, Thomas H. Johnson, and Henry Seidel Canby. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1948. Three volumes. xx, -636; 
vi, 637-1422; xxii, 817 pp. $20.00. , 


This is an important work brought to a successful conclusion against 
great odds. The simplest arithmetic made it plain from the beginning 
that nothing resembling Milton’s good book, “the precious lifeblood of a 
master spirit,” could be drawn in driblets from the veins of some dozens 
of scholars. Yet a work of great practical value could result from col- 
Jaboration, and did. Much experience had demonstrated that literary 
history was, at best, likely to be dull. A literature was not a unit. All its 
particles were mutually repellent. When a historian got hold of a uni- 
fying idea, it distorted as much as it unified. With the advent of the 
multiple-volume co-operative enterprise the dream of an architecturally 
excellent history seemed farther than ever from realization. These 
objections, all of them, are still valid. Nevertheless, here are three closely 
printed volumes, two of text and one of bibliography, which together 
properly bear the title Literary History of the United States. As The 
Cambridge History of American Literature is now more than a quarter 
of a century old, this new work supersedes it as the best general account 
of American books. 

This is true in spite of many faults. There is naturally much uneven- 
ness of scale and quality. It is not surprising that, in so restricted and 
yet so inclusive a canvas, some good heads are painted small. John 
Wise, the bold and attractive early eighteenth-century liberal who vigor- 
ously used the controversial weapons put into his hands by other thinkers, 
is barely discoverable here. There are misconceptions, misjudgments, 
plain errors in fact, and some sheer awkwardness. Once or twice Emer- 
son is casually mentioned as a bland or jaunty and irresponsible optimist. 
Such hoary libels as this are likely to live on in a sort of struldbrugian 
immortality. A comparatively innocuous kind of error—a kind the 
most accurate writer will sooner or later be guilty of—is that the Dial 
was published by Margaret Fuller and Emerson in Concord. Quite 
harmless and really worth keeping for its unconscious humor is the 
information volunteered in the final chapter that “Krupskaya, Lenin’s 
widow, read to her husband on his deathbed.” There are the inevitable 
exaggerations of sectional claims. And nationalism still causes a little 
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myopia, it seems, In literary geography, one needs to remember, there 
is no Mississippi or Amazon whose course lies wholly within the 
boundaries of one country and no Hudson that belongs entirely to one 
state. To borrow Emerson’s fit phrase, thought is of no country. Yet 
our growing consciousness of an expansive intellectual realm has already 
left its mark. It is a sign of the times that as this new literary history 
enters into our own century, it becomes more and more frankly, and 
almost as a matter of course, international in scope. But then at this 
point there is no longer a strong temptation to be defensively nationalistic, 
for currents of American influerice, felt for nearly two centuries, now 
visibly flow abroad in return for European ideas received here. 

One is relieved to discover that editorial authority has not subdued 
the contributors to a dead level, for it would be unthinkable to set unity 
of tone above the integrity of persons. It is true that a number of chapters 
seem to keep too closely to a prescribed style that is lively but without 
much depth. There is, however, marked variety in others. And not 
only in range of knowledge but in perceptiveness there is a great gulf 
fixed between the extremes. A chief objection to the whole scheme is 
keenly felt when, coming upon chapters that show the easiest mastery 
of subject and style, one realizes that they are condensations of books, 
and of books that are vastly more admirable than the condensations. 
There is a great change of intellectual climate when one passes from 
the successful synthesis of biography, literary history, and criticism in 
the chapter on Poe to some much less accomplished contribution. 
Wherever the critical element becomes important we are likely to feel 
grateful, if it does not weaken too much. the sense of constant movement 
and coexistent life of body and mind which we get from the best 
biographical passages. 

It is probably in the chapter on Henry James that criticism becomes 
most “pure.” There, with a kind of appropriate indirection and convolu- 
tion of thought, we pursue ideas until they dissolve into a mist. This 
labored drawing ‘of fine distinctions, though perhaps sometimes mere 
illusion, is, on the whole, a serious enough business and often results in 
our capture of perceptions; yet we are at times painfully aware that the 
critic we are following has become the victim of his own wonderful 
reticence about communicating. With only slight change of meaning, 
a phrase applied in this work to certain of James’s novels might well be 
taken to heart by critics who ably cultivate his tradition—they have “a 
strangely transformed air of protecting themselves from what they are 
really about.” Their defense can be the same plea that the symbolist 
poet can most effectively make as his own justification. The worst that 
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can be charged against them is that they are pedantic. The cobwebs of 
pedantry, just being cleared away from literary history, begin to appear 
again in criticism. 

At another extreme are the bibliography and the indexes. The in- 
dexes are meager. Volume III, if the bibliography is sound, should 
prove to be the most valuable part of the work. Its being bound 
separately from the history is a noteworthy advantage. One hears reports 
from specialists that the sections relating to their particular subjects have 
too many errors, but only long use will determine the reliability of the 
bibliography as a whole. Of course it is incomplete, as any other extensive 
work of the kind is. It is easy to believe that almost insuperable diff- 
culties were encountered in collecting information about articles by 
foreign scholars and critics. From France one already hears that French 
studies have been slighted. We must wait a little to learn the facts. 

For the moment these three volumes are the best general memo- 
randum on the state of American literary studies, and they are one of 
which no cultured person who uses the English language ought to be 
ignorant. And what a document for future historians, this snapshot 
of literary reputations old and new at the high noon of the twentieth 
century! Poe’s antiquarian of nine centuries hence may look into it to 
discover that in our day T. S. Eliot was still stubbornly praised as a 
great poet, though he was plainly only a very clever, pedantic, and, as 
it happened, influential one; or that Melville, the high priest of a revived 
Calvinism from which both heaven and the grace of God had at last 
been pretty much omitted, was revered not only as a powerful artist, 
which he sometimes was, but as a deep philosopher. And yet, if Pundit, 
the antiquarian, looks carefully, he will see signs that these opinions 
suited to dwellers in a waste land and in an age of despair were already 
` weakening. 

One is tempted to try the more perilous game of guessing what kind 
of literary history will be written, not in the middle 2800's, but only a few 
decades in the future. The best guess, warranted by trends we already 
see, but still a hazardous guess of course, is that the steady accumulation 
of literary productions will by then have made general histories dis- 
couragingly difficult and that, instead, we shall have quite independent 
accounts of separate periods, accounts designed to serve mainly as handy 
guides tə criticism and biography. But in another direction complexity 
will be greatly increased. By then, national boundaries will, in literary 
matters, be little more regarded than sectional boundaries are today, and 
readers will care little about what quarter of the world an idea comes 
from, but much about the roots of personality out of which it grows 
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and much about its validity and about the excellence of the art that can 
give it a new and beautiful life. Or is this last only wishful guessing? 


Columbia University. Raren L. Rusx. 


BENJAMIN FraNKLIN’s. Memoirs: Parallel Text Edition, Comprising the 
Texts of Franklin’s Original Manuscript, the French Translation by 
Louis Guillaume dé Veillard, the French Translation Published by 
Buisson, and the Version Edited by William Temple Franklin, His 
Grandson. - Edited with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes by 

Max Farrand. Berkeley. and Los Angeles, California: University of 
California Préss (Published in Co-operation with the Huntington 
Library). 1949. xxxix, 422 pp. $12.50. 


‘THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: A Restoration of a “Fair 
Copy.” By Max Farrand. Berkeley and Los Angeles, California: 
University, of California Press (Published in Co-operation with the 
Huntington Library). 1949. xxvii, 210 pp. $2.50. 


These two volumes present the results of the late Max Farrand’s 
intensive studies over almost twenty years of the Franklin memoirs, and 
they make available for the first time an accurate and reliable text of 
The Autobiography. Both volumes were completed after Mr. Farrand’s 
death by the Research Group of the Huntington Library under the 
direction of Godfrey Davies, to whom a large share of the credit must be 
given for having salvaged from preliminary notes and outlines the 
materials here assembled, and for having prepared for the press an im- 
portant textual study which represents a major contribution to American 
letters. . 

The first volume is introduced by a reprint, with a few minor revisions, 
of Mr. Farrand’s already well-known essay on “Benjamin Franklin’s 
Memoirs,” which first appeared in the Huntington Library Bulletin in 
October, 1936. It recounts in detail the complicated and often confusing 
history of the manuscript and of manuscript “fair copies” of the memoirs. 
Then, printed in parallel columns, are the four versions which are of 
principal textual importance: (1) a transcription of the origina] manu- 
script, now in the possession of the Huntington Library; (2) a reprinting 
of William Temple Franklin’s edition of 1818, which was made from a 
corrected “fair copy” of as much of the original manuscript as was com- 
pleted in 1789; (3) the French translation of Louis Guillaume le Veillard, 
made, it is supposed, in part from the same corrected “fair copy” of 1789 
and in part from the original manuscript which William Temple Frank- 
lin naively gave him in exchange for it; and (4) the 1791 French trans- 
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. lation of the first portion of the memoirs (to 1730) published by Buisson, 
the origin of which is under dispute, but which may have been translated 
from a pirated copy of the original manuscript. Of these versions, only 
the first and the third are complete. The first represents Mr. Farrand’s 
careful reading of the difficult, interlined and corrected, original manu- 
script, his ordering of its sometimes erratic punctuation, his choice be- 
tween words or phrases when a choice was necessary: The third repre- 
sents the translation of a Frenchman who knew Franklin well and who 
was “most particular that what Franklin had written should be rendered 
into its exact counterpart in French.” The other two are, the first a trans- 
scription, the second a translation of presently undiscovered “fair copies” 
probably made under Franklin’s supervision and presumably containing 
corrections which he sanctioned. The four together present most of the 
pertinent evidence from which a student will be able to come to his own 
reasoned conclusions of exactly what Benjamin Franklin, if he had super- 
vised a final revision, would have approved for publicaticn. 

We are fortunate that Mr. Farrand and his associates themselves at- 
tempted such an interpretation and, in the second, shorter volume, give 
their own restoration of a “fair copy,” based on the evidence of all four 
of the above-mentioned versions. The result is an eminently readable 
and an efhcient approximation of what Franklin himself might have 
approved. In this second volume our debt is particularly great to Mr. 
Davies and his staff, who “restored” about half of the total text accord- 
ing to principles established by Mr. Farrand. The result is an edition of 
The Autobiography more complete and more correct than the often 
maligned William Temple Franklin edition (which evidence presented 
by Mr. Farrand proves to have been a much better edition than its 
nineteenth-century traducers admitted it to be) and without the almost 
twelve thousand errors (in something less than sixty-five thousand words) 
which Mr. Farrand found in the “standard” Bigelow edition. 

We may quarrel perhaps with occasional readings different from what 
we ourselves would have attempted; we may not always agree with the 
particular form of modernization which the editors have chosen to use; 
and we will find what seem to be a few actual misreadings which have 
slipped by Mr. Davies or his. proofréaders. Anyone who uses . the 
restoration of a “fair copy” in the present edition of The Autobiography 
will want to consult Donald H. Mugridge’s detailed censure of it in 
the William and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser, VI, 649-659 (October, 1949). 
Some of the “errata” to which Mr. Mugridge points manifestly represent 
simply differences in judgment, between what he would have done and 
what the present editors have done. Others will be found worth serious 
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consideration, both by us as we use the volume and by the editors, 
also, when they prepare a new edition. 

What seems most important is that, after almost one hundred and 
fifty years, Benjamin Franklin’s book is offered for the edification of 
an American public very much more nearly as he might have presented 
it himself. Most of us will agree that it is about time and, while we 
wonder that loyal sons of our American Ben do not project a new and 
equally correct revised edition of his complete works, will be deeply 
grateful to Mr. Farrand, Mr. Davies, and their associates that.in this im- 
portant instance they have done so well. Unless one of the manuscript 
“fair copies” of 1789 should by happy accident turn up, it seems very 
doubtful that a more reliable text of The Autobiography can be man- 
aged. 

Duke University. Lewis Leary. 


Tue Lire or Rate Warno Emerson. By Ralph L. Rusk. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. ix, 592 pp. $6.00. 


This is one of the finest biographies in the field of American literature, 
at once thorough, interesting, and illuminating. 

Its excellence begins on the title-page. Professor Rusk disdains such 
journalistic titles as tempt scholars these days—will not have Trans- 
cendental Saint and Sage, or Concord’s Stainless Steel, That Iron String, 
Stardust and Cucumbers. This is simply The Life of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, not a catchpenny book for the year but a modest, solid work 
good for many years. It may well last as long as the biography it super- 
sedes, Cabot’s Memoir of more than sixty years ago. 

Mr. Rusk’s sober honesty is reflected by his style, which is easy and 
natural, direct and short-paced, sensitive enough to be steadily interesting, 
as free of pedantic dullness as of “arty” affectation. The same honesty 
appears in his attitude toward his subject: aspiring to be the “disinterested 
observer,” he tries to let Emerson and his contemporaries “speak for 
themselves and act as they did in real life.” 

Nowhere does the author’s self-restraint display itself more comfort- 
ingly than in his temperate use of the novelistic method and tone long 
popular in biography. “The opening paragraph begins almost in the 
manner of Mr. Marquand, and by the time the chapter concludes we are 
about as much interested in William Emerson and his wife Ruth as if 
they were characters in fiction. The method continues through the 
book when the subject matter invites, yet. never for a moment does one 
have the disturbing thought that facts are being colored by fancy. 

As those who know Mr. Rusk’s scholarship are aware, his first loyalty 
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is always to the facts. Here, it may be said, are all the facts about Emer- 
son, down to his reason for changing Lydia to Lydian. The mass of 
manuscripts and other materials from which they were gleaned is little 
short of staggering. But Mr. Rusk carries it lightly. His command of 
his subject may be indicated by two tangible evidences: in the entire text 
of 508 well-filled pages there are, I believe, no insets of quoted prose, and 
no footnotes. Every page is clean; no barrier is erected between scholar- 
ship and the reading public. (Without numerals in the text, there is an 
endless array of notes in the rear, almost wholly documentary, for the 
few scholars who will have occasion to use them.) 

But the less tangible evidences of assimilation are even more im- 
pressive. Mr. Rusk wields his information and quotations with the easy 
naturalness of one who has lived with Emerson and his times for the last 
decade or two. He has been inspired to make facts live, countless facts 
live. Here is a veritable Emerson, neither inflated by uncritical en- 
thusiasm nor deflated by the sly detraction that often passes for “realism” 
in modern biography. Here, notably, are the members of Emerson’s 
family and his friends of both sexes, showing what they meant to him 
and he to them. Refreshingly alive, as never since death, are Ellen and 
Lydia, subjects of special chapters. Note for example the leisurely human 
particularity with which Mr. Rusk begins his chapter on Lydia: 


One Sunday afternoon a few years earlier, the guest preacher at the 
Twelfth Congregational Church, in Chambers Street, Boston, looked down 
into the upturned face of a young woman seated beside the pulpit in an atti- 
tude of rapt attention. The young woman was Lydia Jackson, a visitor in 
the city, and she had presumably dropped into the Twelfth Church by chance. 
According to family tradition, when Lydia first looked up at the man in 
the pulpit she was simply astonished at the length of his neck. But what he 
was presently saying must have taken equal hold on her imagination, for 
when the service was over she found herself leaning eagerly forward and so 
tired that she believed she must have kept the same position throughout the 
sermon. Upon inquiry she learned that the preacher was Emerson. On 
another Sunday she saw him walking in front of her on the way to church, 
his gown fluttering in the wind. ... 


Whatever shortcoming this book has is bound up with its cautious 
honesty. Trying to let his persons speak and act for themselves, Mr. 
Rusk shrinks from “interpretation,” will not press far the significance of 
the facts. It seems to me that he fails, for example, to throw into relief 
what Emerson’s first trip to Europe meant in his career, The very title of 
the chapter on this pivotal experience is misleading, even if used iron- 
ically: “A Fool’s Paradise.” And the last paragraph of the chapter moves 
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much too casually to provide the heightening and shaping that truth 
and art involve. Instead of heightening, Mr. Rusk almost seems to 
prefer reduction, as when he writes, within this same chapter, of Emer- 
son’s visit to Craiggenputtock farm: 


Jane Carlyle later summarized her impressions somewhat poetically by 
saying that this man descended as if out of the clouds, made one day look 
like enchantment, and left her weeping that it was only one day. Carlyle 
agreed with her that their guest was “a beautiful transparent soul.” In simpler 
English this doubtless meant one who had emotional health and balance as 
well as intellectual qualities. 


Remembering the crimes that have been committed in the name of 
interpretation, Mr. Rusk seems almost to confuse it with partisanship. 
He wishes to conceal his admiration of some things and dislike of others. 
He admits that he puts “a high value on Emerson as an individualist 
struggling, though never with entire success, to keep his little area of. 
personal freedom safe from encroachment.” As an acknowledged prefer- 
ence this is certainly harmless, but it tends to become the deepest organ- 
izing principle in the book, the basic interpretation. Was it, in truth, 
the deepest organizing principle of Emerson’s life? “In truth”—that ‘is 
what is relevant; it is a question of “high truth” not of “high value.” 
I agree with Mr. Rusk in placing a high value on personal freedom, and 
on Emerson’s service of this ideal, but it seems to me that it.is too limited 
to provide a central interpretation. Was not Arnold closer to the heart of 
Emerson when he spoke of him as. the “friend and aider of those who 
would live in the spirit”—in an age of science and industry and dis- 
solving creeds? Would it not be true (personal admirations and dis- 
likes aside) to say that Emerson was, above all, struggling to maintain, 
on a nonauthoritarian basis, and in the face of the materialistic drive of 
his century, the old concept of the dignity of man? 


~ Duke University. Norman FOERSTER. 


T. S. Enor: The Design of Hts Poetry. By Elizabeth Drew. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. xiii, 216 pp. $3.00. 


Elizabeth Drew, onetime lecturer at Cambridge, now visiting lecturer 
in America, has provided a welcome addition to the rapidly growing 
interpretation of T. S. Eliot. Hers is the first sizable study of his poetry 
as a whole, from the poems of 1909-1920 to Four Quartets. While her 
method and temper are not those of the usual historical scholar, she 
does pursue her subject chronologically and does attempt to trace the 
growth of the poet’s meaning and attitude. In this attempt she finds 
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her main clue, or at least a dominating analogy, in the psychology of 
Jung. She readily grants, to be sure, that Eliot did not derive his ideas con- 
cerning the nature of reality from any psychological system. “But the 
sequence in which the archetypal images arise in the course of his poetry, 
their inter-relaticnships, and their final resolution into the design of 
Four Quartets, reflects in a strange way the succession in the appearance 
of the symbols which Jung has described as the archetype of transforma- 
tion.” 

After an ominous beginning (Chapter I is largely about Jung) and a 
workmanlike chapter on Eliot’s “Mythical Method,” Miss Drew pro- 
ceeds, in the bulk of the book, to an elucidation of particular poems. Her 
treatment of the poems concerns almost wholly meaning and attitude, 
and is conducted with sensitive understanding and an unstrained sim- 
plicity and clarity. On the whole, these are the most serviceable analyses 
we have, and at the same time they make it possible to see the relations 
of the poems. But always the emphasis falls on meaning and attitude 
to the neglect of other elements, even though the author is well aware, 
as she puts it excellently, that “A poem is an organism, composed of living 
parts separate in function yet mutually dependent; where everything is 
used and fused.” In practice, her theme i is the design of Eliot’s poetry 
only in a limited sense. 

Thus Miss Drew, as a critic, does not fulfil all the implications of her 
own view of criticism, that its “end” is “the elucidation of works of art.” 
This view—and these words—she takes over from Eliot himself, adding 
that “it is one with which most people would agree.” If “most people” 
means most literary contemporaries, she may be right. It is certainly not 
the view of most people in the history of criticism. In such matters the 
dead have a suffrage, and it is well to leave room for the unborn. 

Duke University. Norman Foerster. 


American Srupies. By Tremaine McDowell. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1948. vii, 96 pp. $1.50. 


The purpose of this book is twofold: first, to examine and describe 
the presently established college and university curricula variously called 
“American Studies” and “American Civilization,” and, secondly, to con- 
sider the values which should animate programs of this nature. Each 
aim is admirably pursued, and, whether or not the directors of the 
. diverse existing programs will agree with Profesor McDowell’s ideals, 
they should be stimulated to re-examine the nature and the purposes of 
their courses which seem all too often to have grown up without such 
a carefully considered rationale as is here advanced. 
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The categorizing of established curricula and the description of their 
courses occupy about 45 pages of this 96-page book and are explicitly 
valuable in describing the state of American Studies today, but they are 
tacitly even more valuable in showing how far many such programs 
seem to be from the theory advanced by Professor McDowell or, indeed, 
from any obviously clearly conceived theory. Many programs seem to be 
an adventitious linking of diverse courses united merely by their com- 
mon concern with some aspect of American life and thought, achieving 
a kind of accidental synthesis rather than aiming at a formulated concept 
of education. 

For the revaluation of such curricula (though he is far too politic to 
suggest this purpose), Professor McDowell outlines his own theory of 
American Studies, which could also serve in any reconsideration of the 
purposes of higher liberal education, whatever the program. To supple- 
ment established academic areas and disciplines, Professor McDowell 
indicates how the study of American materials may be employed to 
examine the present, not as a legacy of the past, but as a bridge between 
past and future, because “our culture has a highly usable past, a notable 
present, and better prospects for the future than are granted to any other 
civilization in this epoch of uncertainty.” Charges of excessive im- 
mediacy or chauvinism he answers by pointing out that “the study of 
national culture may therefore very properly be supported (and if neces- 
sary corrected) on the one hand by regionalism and on the other by 
nationalism.” | 

This final justification of a curriculum of American Studies Profes- 
sor McDowell bases on statements by Josiah Royce, John Dewey, and 
Wendell Willkie. In a concluding chapter on “Region, Nation, World,” 
setting forth the ideals of American Studies, Professor McDowell calls 
for regionalism (which he finds a healthy aid to patriotism and a deter- 
rent to undue conformity) in opposition to sectionalism, which is equated 
with destructive provincialism. ‘Then, in turn, he asks for “cultural 
nationality” (an understanding of the distinctiveness of our cultural 
unity recognizing the values and rights of others) in opposition to 
nationalism (stringent political and economic sovereignty making for an 
all-powerful state). Finally, he declares that “as regionalism is to cultural 
nationality, so cultural nationality is to world cooperation.” 

Professor McDowell’s ideal of education is, then, to lead away from 
national imperialism or national isolationism to an understanding of 
internationalism. This purpose, he contends, can best be realized through 
American Studies because “America’s unachieved realities and partly 
achieved ideals for region, nation, and world offer as sound a precedent 
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for a community of man as has yet emerged anywhere in the world.” 
Indefinite as the distinctions between good and bad may be, idealistic as 
the program appears, Professor McDowell does advance a considered 
theory to which many educators may, with modifications, subscribe, for 
it is one which helps to bring a sense of purpose to some of the programs 
of American Studies now apparently functioning without coherently 
reasoned principles. 


University of California. James D. Harr. 


AMERICAN ‘THEMEs. By D. W. Brogan. New York. Harper and Brothers. 

1947. 284 pp. $3.50. 

The thirty-nine pieces which make up this book were selected by Mr. 
Brogan—as he tells us in his preface—from the great mass of periodical 
writing on America he has done in the past sixteen years. Their lively 
variety of subject and the ease which commands it suggest that both to 
the British public, and to a lesser extent the American, the professor of 
political science at Cambridge University has become the authoritative 
voice of his specialty. 

That specialty is to interpret American institutions and attitudes to 
the general reader, and of course its most solid achievement thus far 
has been the exhaustive analysis of the American political system, 
Government of the People, first issued in 1933, and the notably perspi- 
cacious study, American Character, published in 1944. 

American Themes does not suffer in comparison because, although it 
has the dispersed interest of a compilation, it enjoys the same qualities 
that distinguish the fuller works—perspective, shrewdness of judgment, 
mastery of materials, friendly understanding, and incisive style. It may 
be that Mr. Brogan is too friendly: on such subjects as the American films 
and American speech he surrenders rather easily to a sense of their 
resistless sweep, and, as Churchill said of the Mississippi, he would cheer- 
fully let it roll. Indeed the author’s very style tends at times to take 
an American cast, which to Americans may be a loss. 

The best pieces are the twenty-three book reviews, which sometimes, 
as in “The Adams Family,” use the occasion as a pretext for an essay of 
one’s own; and sometimes, as in “The Negro Dilemma,” stick to the 
task of reviewing. They are alive with insights, but no less perceptive are 
the articles on “The Dilemma of the American Rich,” which advises the 
moneyed that they are for use, not for ornament, on “The American 
Constitution,” which urges its study as a part of English liberal education, 
on “American History,” which deplores British indifference to the sub- 
ject, and “On Reading American Fiction,” which rejoices in the native 
richness of raw materials. 
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These brief comments cannot convey the range of this book, which 
does not limit itself to expected themes but finds room, too, for the 
career of Al Capone, the Attic salt of Mr. Dooley, and the exuberant 
influence of the American bulldozer upon the British temperament. The 
American reader will catch small lapses—Dashiell Hammett becomes Mrs. 
Dashiell Hammett, Studs Lonigan becornes Studs Lonergan, and the 
Pennsylvania hex becomes “hexen”—but these are few indeed; and one 
could wish that Americans generally might understand a tenth as much 
about their country as Mr. Brogan does. 


Union College. Harortp Bropcerr. 


American Dreams: A Study of American Utoptas. By Vernon L. Par- 
rington, Jr. Providence: Brown University Press. 1947. vili, 234 pp. 


$4.60. 


The number of studies of utopian dreams and ideal modifications of 
American life as expressed in fiction continues to increase. Dr. Par- 
rington’s American Dreams is a late case in point. 

In 1927 Allyn B. Forbes presented his famous short list in “The Lit- 
erary Quest for Utopia, 1880-1900,” Social Forces, VI, 179-189. This was 
followed by Granville Hicks’s The Great Tradition (1933, revised 1936), 
Claude Reherd Flory’s Economic Criticism in American Fiction, 1792- 
1900 (1936), Robert Shurter’s unpublished dissertation (Western Reserve 
University), “The Utopian Novel in America, 1865-1900” (1936), and 
Walter Fuller Taylor’s The Economic Novel in America (1942). Two 
years later, Lisle Abbott Rose’s “A Bibliographical Survey of Economic 
and Political Writings, 1865-1900,” was published in American Literature, 
XV, 381-410 (January, 1944), and he augmented this article in the same 
year with two mimeographed supplements, the first in seventeen pages 
dated April 28, and the second in twenty-seven pages dated October 21. 

Forbes listed approximately fifty books published in the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century. Hicks saw in the revolt of Emerson 
the beginning of a turn in American affairs which developed into a 
“socialistic hue” in Whitman and Howells and deepened to revolutionary 
zeal in Jack London and later authors. Flory began with the works of 
Hugh Henry Brackenridge and James Fenimore Cooper; proceeding 
to 1900, he included nearly 250 novels in his bibliography, 60 of which he 
classified as utopian. Shurter, in his bibliography, listed nearly 100 
utopian novels in the last 35 years of the nineteenth century. ‘Taylor 
emphasized the utopian novels of Mark Twain, Edward Bellamy, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells, and Frank Norris, and included in his bibliography 
the titles of 237 lesser novels before 1901 and 56 novels published after 
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1900. Rose’s list of fiction raised the number to more than 430 “named” 
books and “about 65 alluded to,” not including the many titles in his 
supplements. His list embraces many nonfiction titles; in his section 
on crusading nonfiction he stated that “more than 550 documents have 
been named, 800 others have been referred to indirectly, and the existence 
of many dozen more has been indicated” (p. 407). His supplements 
add political, economic, and utopian novels for the period 1865-1917 and 
American economic and political verse for the period 1865-1917. Alto- 
gether his publications contain more than 1,200 titles of books and pamph- 
lets, two thirds of which he described as “new.” 

Parrington’s American Dreams is confessedly incomplete, purely selec- 
tive, and highly subjective. He does not list 22 of the titles in Forbes’s 
article, although he adds 25. He does not emphasize utopian colonies, 
nor has he paid much attention to the various reform movements. Still, 
there is much original material in the book. 

The span of years which Dr. Parrington has included is much longer 
than that of the other scholars. Consequently the special virtue of the 
book lies in the comments on the earliest and the latest decades, though 
several authors of the middle period appear solely in his chapters. Among 
the authors studied by Parrington but not by Taylor are John. Eliot, 
Daniel Denton, Jonas Clopper, George Tucker, Ezekiel Sanford, Mrs. 
Mary Griffith, Sylvester Judd, James Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, T. Wharton Collens, James Casey, Mrs. C. H. Stone, ‘Thomas 
Lake Harris, A. P. Russell, W. N. Harben, John Uri Lloyd, Charles 
Edward Persinger, Edward M. House, Jeff W. Hayes, Edward Shanks, 
Prestonia Mann Martin, James Hilton, Upton Sinclair, Huey Pierce Long, 
A. T. Churchill, and Sinclair Lewis. 

Dr. Parrington begins his book with John Eliot’s Christian Common- 
wealth (1659), which held the Bible to be the sole source of reference and 
supported a system of elected magistrates as the legislative arm of govern- 
ment. He follows this chapter with a study of three early satirists: 
Ezekiel Sanford, who attacked theocratic government in The Humours 
of Eutopia (1828), Jonas Clopper, who satirized the Revolutionary War 
and attacked Paine and Jefferson in Fragments of the History of Bawl- 
fredonta (1819), and George Tucker, Professor of Moral Philosophy at 
the University of Virginia, who (1827) pictured a simple idyllic society 
in contrast to a stupid one more like that on earth in Voyage to the 
Moon. 

When Dr. Parrington reaches Mrs. Mary Griffith’s “Three Hundred 
Years Hence” in Camperdown (1836), we are a bit closer to Bellamy, 
for her hero is preserved in cold storage for three hundred years and 
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awakens to find that women have equal rights, that there are no monop- 
olies of soil, air, or water, and that railroads are run by the government. 
Later, and among others, Dr. Parrington treats pleasantly of Sylvester 
Judd, whose Margaret (1845) presents a Unitarian world and whose 
ideals led him to oppose slavery and to support prison reform, temper- 
ance, women’s rights, and transcendentalism. Interesting, too, is the study 
of the Reverend Edward Everett Hale, pastor of the South Church, who 
dreamed of a world without war or servants in Sybaris (1869), and in 
How They Lived in Hampton (1888) urged decent conditions for work- 
ing men. In a chapter on “Radical Backgrounds” Parrington describes 
the dreams of T. Wharton Collens, Henry George, and James Casey; 
and in “The Precursors of Bellamy” he places John Macnie, who in The 
Diothas; or, A Far Look Ahead (1883) portrayed a noncommunistic, 
“rationally capitalistic world,” and also Chauncey Thomas, whose The 
Crystal Button (1891), though appearing three years after Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, had been written earlier and was revised to avoid 
duplication. A valuable chapter on “The Charles H. Kerr Company and 
Utopia” introduces W. H. Bishop’s The Garden of Eden, U.S.A. (1895), 
Frederick U. Adams’s President John Smith (1897), Bert J. Wellman’s 
The Legal Revolution of 1902 (1898), and Charles E. Persinger’s Letters 
from New America (1900). This Chicago publishing house issued much 
radical material. 

Dr. Parrington also treats of Bellamy, Donnelly, Howells, Sheldon, 
and other authors too well known to need comment. But among the 
later authors giving the book its individuality are Edward M. House, 
whose Philip Dru: Administrator (1912) “presents a practical and precise 
plan for making the United States utopian” and whose privilege it was 
through his association with President Wilson to see some of his reforms 
enacted into law; Mrs. Prestonia Mann Martin, whose Prohibiting Pov- 
erty (1932) belongs to the technocratic group; and Professor Austin Tap- 
pin Wright, whose Islandia (1942) Parrington calls “the best written of 
American utopias.” 


Western Reserve University. Lyon N. Rictarpson. 


Faint Crews and Inpirecrions: Manuscripts of Walt Whitman and Hts 
Family. Edited by Clarence Gohdes and Rollo G. Silver. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press. 1949. x, 250 pp. $5.00. 


In reviewing Miss Ellen Frey’s carefully prepared catalogue of the 
Trent Collection of Whitmaniana in the Duke University Library 
some three years ago, I called the attention of American Literature 
readers to the fortunate fact that the great Whitman collections were 
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with few exceptions becoming easily available to scholars through their 
acquisition by public and university libraries. Since then Brooklyn Col- 
lege has organized the Walt Whitman Associates to assemble in its 
library microfilms of all these collections. When and if this com- 
mendable project is completed, the Whitman student can have, with a 
minimum of travel and expense, all these materials before him for 
examination and comparison. Meanwhile, the present volume selects 
and edits a portion of the Trent Collection for those who cannot visit the 
Duke Library; even for those who do, the editing and collating done by 
Professor Gohdes and Mr. Silver will save much time. 

The collector and the special Whitman enthusiast will appreciate the 
intimate, behind-the-scenes view here afforded of Whitman, his family, 
and many of his friends, a large part of the text being devoted to the self- 
revelations of personal correspondence. But the chief service will be to 
scholars working in the field, relatively few of whom have hitherto had 
access to the material. The late Professor Clifton Joseph Furness drew 
heavily upon these manuscripts for his biography of Whitman, but that 
study remains unpublished. The editors make but modest claims for 
the book: “The materials in the following pages are, like most batches of 
Whitman papers, miscellaneous in nature, uneven in literary quality and 
importance, and in general more likely to prove of interest to the scholar 
or collector than to anyone else. They will probably be of greatest service 
to future biographers of the poet, to whom they indeed provide ‘faint 
clews, and indirections’-—sometimes something more.” Though the 
selection is indeed miscellaneous, sections form complete units. It ap- 
pears that all the letters of Whitman to William Sloane Kennedy in the 
Trent Collection have been reproduced verbatim and in toto. This in- 
volves the inclusion of many letters and postcards (there are about one 
hundred in all, comprising approximately one fifth of the book) which 
Kennedy himself had published, often in garbled form, in his Reminis- 
cences of Walt Whitman. Nothing very startlingly new is revealed by 
the republication, but it gives us complete letters as Whitman wrote 
them, and it enables us to check on Kennedy’s methods of editing. 

Excerpts from the letters from the Whitman family—Walt’s mother, 
his brother George, his sister Hannah, and her husband Charles Heyde— 
and Whitman’s letters to them were read before an MLA group at the 
Chicago meeting by Professor Furness, but since, so far as I am aware, 
that paper was never published, this is all new material. And illumi- 
natingly realistic material it is too. Though Mrs. Katherine Molinoff’s 
monograph, Some Notes on Whitman’s Family, does not include these 
letters, it is useful as a supplement to them. Of set purpose the editors 
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have used footnotes sparingly, chiefly for purposes of identification and 
collation, because they addressed themselves to readers already acquainted 
with Whitman literature and preferred to let them draw their own 
conclusions from the bare texts. Even so, a few names and facts are 
likely to prove unclear for want of such annotation. Each section has, 
however, an introductory note which makes the text readable, even for 
the uninitiated. And the reader, whether scholar or not, comes away 
from his reading with increased respect for the poet, his brother George 
as a soldier, and his mother. George’s letters from the war front are 
vivid bits of realism, which were used by Walt in some of his own com- 
positions. ‘The patriotism and courage of the former have been de- 
scribed by Walt, but these letters throw a new light on his interest in 
Walt’s poetry. Similarly Mother Whitman, during the war years, was 
not only interested in reading Walt’s “Wound-Dresser” letters concern- 
ing his Washington experiences, but she avers that she read his recently 
published Drum-Taps “nearly every night.” That should mitigate the 
often quoted remark of hers about Leaves of Grass and Hiawatha, which 
appeared about the same time. Despite her limited education, which 
posed a problem for the editors as to how to make her letters intelligible, 
she stands forth not only as the “justified mother of men,” and the 
emotional nucleus of an unlucky, unhappy, and sometimes very weak 
family; but she is, in herself, an individual of independence, loyalty, 
tenderness, and courage. 

Much of the correspondence here reproduced belongs to the period 
of Whitman’s invalidism, and into it creeps at times a plaintive note. 
Of Mickle Street with its guano factory not far away he complains, “The 
air is tainted here” and longs for nature’s restoration such as he found 
at Timber Creek. “Though young enough in spirit & now in my 65th 
year, I could easily pass for 75 or 80.” Other letters bear him out in his 
claim to an unconquered spirit—disappointed, physically disabled, slowly 
dying, but maintaining contact with the life about him from which he 
had always drawn so much of his interest and power. Sometimes he 
smiles at those who made his lot out to be worse than it actually was. 
“Have just had my dinner—a great piece of toasted Graham bread salted 
& well buttered with fresh country butter, & then- a lot of good panned 
oysters dumped over it, with the hot broth—then a nice cup custard 
& a cup of coffee—So if you see in the paper that I am starving (as I saw 
it the other day) understand how.” 

In another group of manuscripts we see Whitman taking notes on 
Rousseau, pointing out the difference between himself and Blake, criticiz- 
ing himself for the benefit of the public or criticizing other writers, pro- 
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testing postal rates on book manuscripts, advising Kennedy how to 
prepare his first Whitman book, advocating an exchange of war prisoners, 
expressing his love of music and his growing awareness of the labor prob- 
lem. Taken by themselves, such jottings are not of major importance, 
but they help to make the biographical portrait of the poet more lifelike.. 

Only seventeen pages are devoted to manuscripts of verse, and these 
are usually early drafts of published poems. These have some value in 
illuminating the author’s methods of composition and occasionally in 
interpreting the version which he finally published, but as the editors 
point out, they are of unequal importance—other editors might well have 
seen fit to omit some of those here included as being almost unintelligible 
in themselves. 

When and if a complete and annotated edition of Whitman appears, 
its editors will owe a debt of gratitude to Professor Gohdes and Mr. 
Silver for the intelligent and painstaking labor expended upon this 
“batch left to oblivion.” 


Queens College. Emory HorLoway. 


THe AMERICAN Spirit IN Eurore: A Survey of Transatlantic Influences. 
By Halvdan Koht. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1949. ix, 289 pp. $3.75. 

Those who have lamented the fragmentary state of our knowledge 
concerning American’ influences abroad cannot but be glad that a highly 
cultivated European scholar and man of affairs has attempted this fine- 
tempered effort at synthesis, the first “preliminary survey” picturing 
fairly comprehensively the importance of the American experience to 
much of Europe. The reviewer, having been fitfully at the same task 
for a period of years, realizes that Dr. Koht has achieved a commendable 
narrative, with breadth in time and topics, on a subject which Henry 
James once described as “treatable, but in too many lights.” But the 
author’s own word “preliminary” must be underscored. It is meant as 
praise to wish that Dr. Koht will see fit-to draw more heavily on his 
own experiences and to share in developing, possibly at the American 
Institute of the University of Oslo, the original research that is sorely 
needed. 

Keeping in mind that “the European point of view [in accounting for 
various influences] must be just as important as the American,” the 
author in fifteen chapters ranges over such matters as the colonial and 
revolutionary periods, immigration, reforms, American literature, and 
economic, technological and political forces, and concludes with a cautious 
“outlook” that turns upon Tocqueville’s century-old idea that Russia and 
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America would grow to determine the fate of the world. Workers in 
this field may feel that Dr. Koht skips somewhat lightly over various 
definitions, hypotheses, quantitative appraisals, and the usual difficulties 
which beset the subject of cultural contact, acculturation, and channels 
of communication. Possibly the volume is. unduly brief on the full rami- 
fications of the technological impact and the American movies and on 
the variations which show up country by country. 

Readers of this journal will wish to ponder carefully the. sections on 
literary influences wherein Irving, Whitman, and Emerson are rated 
highly. Some interesting generalizations. merit more discussion. Dr. 
Koht states without further elaboration: “Marxian historians saw in 
America a clear illustration of their thesis. that economic life determines 
the ideas of nations” (p. 181). He adds: “Among the social sciences, it 
was only in the field of historical sociology . . . that America made a 
contribution which was recognized by European scholars as eminently 
important and which left a profound mark upon European research” 
(p. 222). Under the circumstances we can feel grateful that the author 
concludes about Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn “Not only have they 
amused millions of boys, but they have also created for them better con- 
ditions for a freer development” (p. 227). 

This survey is “preliminary” enough to stimulate further research; but 
just as important at this juncture of world affairs, it is sound enough to 
warrant greater attention in college and high-school teaching. At present, 
there is no better introduction to a subject which ought to enter into our 
training for satisfactory citizenship—in politics and scholarship. 


Washington, D. C. Ricrarp H. HENDEL. 


THe Wor or Emma Lazarus. By H. E. Jacob. New York: Schocken 
Books. 222 pp. $3.00. 


Whatever his merits as a German novelist and dramatist, Mr. H. E. 
Jacob demonstrates his inability to write a biography in which original 
research was required. But not only does this first biography of Emma 
Lazarus (1849-1887) not add anything verifiable to the already accessible 
record; this book, by misstating simple facts, creates confusion and. dis- 
tortion. Mr. Jacob compounds the mess by avoiding documentation and 
by appending a loose bibliography of secondary sources, which is itself 
full of inaccuracies. 

Contenting himself with the few facts that lay ready to hand, Mr. 
Jacob could produce a 200-page volume only by using each molehill of 
fact as the “foundation” for a mountain of interpretation, which collapses 
comically when the “fact” turns out to be wrong. Item: Mr. Jacob avers 
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that Emma Lazarus, after Emerson failed to include her poems in his 
anthology, Parnassus, turned to prose and wrote Alide. But Alide was 
published nine months before she expressed her shock at Emerson’s 
revised judgment of her poems! Item: Mr. Jacob invents “a com- 
plete breakdown” for Emma Lazarus and has Turgenev pull her out of 
it by a flattering letter. But the Turgenev letter was sent several months 
before the alleged breakdown! Item: Mr. Jacob asserts that her suffering 
from cancer sapped her poetic vitality and made her last published poems, 
“By the Waters of Babylon,” aesthetically weak. But the poet’s dated 
manuscript shows that she wrote them in December, 1883, before her 
illness and when she was at the height of her powers! Items of lesser im- 
portance: errors in the names of the mother and brother of Emma Laz- 
arus, of the dates of photographs included, in the dates of publication of 
some of her books, in facts about her parents, and so forth. 

In his imaginative disregard for stubborn fact Mr. Jacob does not 
even hesitate to explain away statements by Emma Lazarus herself. Thus, 
in arguing his theory that “the hour of her conversion” to interest in 
Jewish life came in August, 1881, and only as a result of the Czarist 
pogroms against the Jews, Mr. Jacob runs up against her own assertion 
in 1882 that she wrote her powerful verse-drama about a medieval po- 
grom, The Dance to Death, “a few years ago.” So Mr. Jacob proceeds 
to reason that since the play has a character, Dietrich von Tettenborn, 
and since such a name is not “to be found in Germany proper,” therefore 
Emma Lazarus must have found the name in 1881 among accounts of 
pogroms by the Baltic German nobility, among whom the name of von 
Tettenborn is not uncommon! The fact is that Emma Lazarus took this 
and other names in her play directly from her acknowledged source, 
Richard‘Reinhard’s Der Tanz zum Tode (Leipzig, 1877). Not knowing 
this, Mr. Jacob rides his theory hard and even invents incidents at a 
public meeting held February 1, 1882, to protest the Czarist pogroms. 
These are mere examples of Mr. Jacob’s method. 

Mr. Jacob, in tracing the intellectual influences at work upon Emma 
Lazarus, underestimates the impact of Henry George, the extent of 
which is recorded in Emma Lazarus’s already published letters, and 
almost ignores the impression made by the Marxian socialism of William 
Morris, whom she met several times on her trips to England and about 
whose work and attitudes she wrote sympathetically the year before she 
died. Also inadequate is Mr. Jacob’s treatment of the main ideas, tend- 
ing toward an early variant of Jewish nationalism, expressed in her 
main prose work, “An Epistle to the Hebrews.” 

For some of his “facts” Mr. Jacob depends upon the recollections, 
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more than fifty years after the event, retailed to Mr. Jacob in 1939, by a 
William B. Parnes in London, then a very aged man and now dead. 
In view of Mr. Jacob’s less than responsible handling of verifiable 
data, these materials must be approached with great caution. 


School of Jewish Studtes, New York. Morris U. Scuappes. 


Pierre: or, THE Ambicuiries. By Herman Melville. Edited by Henry A. 
Murray. New York: Hendricks House-Farrar Straus. 1949. ciii, 504 


pp. $5.00. 


Dr. Murray’s comprehensive knowledge of Melville’s career and his 
acuteness as a psychiatrist have been brought to bear in his edition of 
Pierre. Whatever objections one may have to some of his hypotheses, the 
important fact remains that we have at last a theory of the book which 
reconciles its many discordant elements. There are few works by Ameri- 
can writers which have been so admirably edited. 

Baldly stated, the thesis of Dr. Murray’s introduction is that Melville 
had reached, at the time of writing Pierre, a spiritual state which involved 
both moral conflict and “an underlying will to wreck his self.” A man 
who is in this state discovers, as Melville did, “a radical defect in every ` 
person who has appealed to him and begins hating what he has. loved, 
though, unconsciously, he continues loving the object of his hate.” These 
ambivalences in Melville’s personal relations, so Dr. Murray believes, 
were projected into Pierre and account for the majority of its ambiguities. 
The work is profoundly autobiographical, more completely so than any 
earlier commentators have suggested. “Setting aside his brothers and 
sisters, no one [Melville] is known to have loved has been excluded from 
the cast”; he fully intended his future biographers to recognize “that he 
was writing the hushed story of his life.” This theory is not in itself so 
startling as the minuteness with which Dr. Murray identifies most of 
the originals of the characters in the novel. 

What follows may be more difficult for some scholars to accept. Dr. 
Murray sees Prerre as a drama in three acts. At the end of Act I the 
young hero, who has been living in a kind of earthly paradise, is sud- 
denly driven towards his fall by the “inward operation of the aroused 
soul-image, or anima.” It is the haunting face of Isabel which exercises 
this revolutionary effect on his mind. Pierre’s decision to become Isabel’s 
champion (carried out in Act II) is equivalent to a declaration in favor 
of this “unconscious directing influence in his life.” In the beginning of 
Act HI (which takes place in New York) Pierre believes that his career 
is ruled by Agape (Christian love). He recognizes only fitfully that 
Eros is fused with Agape, and the turning point comes when he rejects 
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the urge to incest and turns again to Christian love. But he turns, not to 
action but to words—to his novel about an author-hero ¢ircumstanced like 
himself. As Dr. Murray reads the final scenes, “creativeness in sacra- 
mental action gives way at once to creativeness in writing; the religionist 
is routed by the artist; . . . Pierre attempts ‘something transcendently 
great’... [but] not for love, since it is of all things most compounded 
of woe and hate.” The tragedy ends in self-pity and self-destruction. 

Those who object will ask how even so perceptive a writer as Melville 
could, in 1852, have foreknown the depth psychology which Dr. Murray 
has applied to Pierre. But Dr. Murray can reply that the myths which 
the analysts use were also well known to Melville, and that he had good 
reason to understand the typical tragedy of the Fool of Virtue. Pterre 
was not the first “case history” of this kind. There had been Oedipus 
and Orestes, Romeo and Hamlet, Cain and Manfred. The romantic 
literature of Melville’s time abounds in lesser Pierres. What Melville 
imagined and guessed, borrowed and transformed, the modern psycholo- 
gist and critic can codify and define. One of the excellences of Dr. 
Murray’s introduction is his demonstration of the way in which Melville, 
not by prescience, but out of his reading and experience, could create a 
hero who is evidently a psychiatrist’s delight. 


Princeton University. Witrarp Trorp. 


Tue Cost Booxs or Ticknor anp Fretps Anp THEIR PREDECESSORS, 1832- 
1858. Edited with an introduction and notes by Warren S. Tryon 
and William Charvat. New York: The Bibliographical Society of 
America. 1949. 1, 508 pp. $15.00. 


Until recently scholars have shied away from investigating the busi- 
ness side of the literary profession. Only a few studies have ap- 
peared, and, in the meantime, important data have been destroyed simply 
because mere commercial records often do not seem worth preserving. 
The Cost Books of Ticknor and Fields does more than dispel that notion. 
This book may well serve as a model for future studies and,. one hopes, 
as an incentive for investigations of other firms. 

The well-balanced partnership of William D. Ticknor, New Eng- 
land businessman, and James T. Fields, literary entrepreneur, created 
one of America’s most distinguished publishing houses. Its specialty was 
literature, and, as the editors point out, only three outstanding Ameri- 
can writers did not appear on its lists: Poe, Whitman, and Melville—the 
giants may have been missing, but everyone else was there. The trans- 
actions of such a firm would certainly interest any student of American 
literature. In this book we are presented with the transcription of the 
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first two volumes of “a long series” of the firm’s account books. Cost 
Book A begins in August, 1832, soon after the formation of Allen and 
Ticknor; Cost Book B ends in November, 1858, four and a half years 
after the formation of Ticknor and Fields. 

These account books provide many details (dates, names of printers, 
stereotypers, binders, numbers of copies, costs of paper, composition, 
presswork, binding, and royalties) of more than 1300 of the 1500 items 
published by the firm during the period. The editors have given this 
material the attention it deserves. Each item is identified, described, 
classified, dnd often annotated: with hitherto unavailable information 
about the circumstances of publication. The introduction includes a 
brief history of the firm as well as a detailed description of the method 
used in transcribing the text. The editors have also supplied a glossary 
of terms and abbreviations, three appendices containing lists of the publi- 
cations omitted from the cost books, and three appendices containing 
information about the printers, stereotypers, binders, paper dealers, and 
artists. One could not ask for more. 

The name of Ticknor and Fields is usually associated with Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Holmes, and Longfellow. But a successful publishing 
firm requires more than its few enduring authors. Looking through the 
items of the cost books, one is impressed with the large number of a 
publisher’s staples—juveniles, school texts, reprints. Here, neatly mar- 
shaled and awaiting analysis, are facts and figures for many studies of 
American civilization. 

Mr. Tryon and Mr. Charvat have brilliantly completed an exceedingly 
difficult editorial task. One hesitates to temper this comment, but it 
must be noted that although this book bears the imprint of The Biblio- 
graphical Society of America, the bibliographical work leaves much to be 
desired. The use of the word issues when copies is intended (p. xxvii) 
may be minor, but using a notation of pagination which combines 
“varying features of different modes” confuses the reader. Sizes are 
described as 16mo., :2mo., etc., because the “system of determining size 
by measurement in centimeters usually means nothing to the Anglo- 
Saxon mind.” Inches, however, would have been much more useful, 
particularly since sheet sizes are given in inches in the text. The dis- 
cussion of presswork in the introduction assumes the use of half-sheet 
imposition without clarifying the reasons. A few bibliographers may 
carp, but for others this is more than a book. It is a gold mine. 


Peabody Institute Library. Rorro G. SIver. 
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Osras Escocipas. By Walt Whitman. Translated with a biographical 
introduction, notes, and a bibliography by Concha Zardoya, and with 
a foreword by John Van Horn. Madrid: M. Aguilar. 1946. 851 pp. 
6o pesetas. 


The appearance in Franco’s Spain’ of this handsome morocco-bound 
little book devoted to Walt Whitman is rather unexpected, the more so as 
it includes, besides the complete text of Leaves of Grass and abundant 
extracts from Specimen Days, the whole of Democratic Vistas. But 
this is a de luxe edition which few Spaniards are in a position to afford, 
and anyway, rightly or wrongly, Spanish censors consider poetry as 
harmless. Moreover the introduction contains a paragraph probably 
meant to placate them: “ ... Whitman does not advocate any a priori 
social order and does not propose new systems of representation, new 
political institutions and methods; Whitman pursues more transcendental 
and eternal objectives and ignores minor details.”* 

Though the bibliography is fairly up-to-date, the biographical intro- 
duction is based almost exclusively on the outdated biography of Bazal- 
gette (whose name is constantly misspelled as Bazalguette), and the 
works of Bucke and Burroughs. The homosexual hypothesis is mentioned 
but immediately discarded without any adequate discussion. Concha 
Zardoya also identifies Whitman with his mythical Self and even goes so 
far as to say that in order to know his country better, Whitman traveled 
all over the United States! (p. 119.) 

The critical introduction is dithyrambic rather than critical and much 
too vague, but, in the author’s own words: “to get down to details seems 
to us picayunish when grandiose things rush forward on all sides in cata- 
racts of light and shade.” It may seem strange that the Catalan critic 
Cebria Montoliu should be quoted only as the author of a book in Span- 
ish, while the original in Catalan Walt Whitman, l'home i sa tasca is not 
even mentioned. However, one must bear in mind that the publishing 
of books in Catalan is forbidden in Franco’s Spain. In any case, no 
political reasons should have prevented Concha Zardoya from making 
at least a passing allusion to the glowing tributes paid to Whitman by 
Rubén Darfo and Garcia Lorca. 

Many foreign names are misspelled and should be corrected in later 
editions: Osgord for Osgood (p. 92), Wittier for Whittier (p. 168), Shalff 

a“, . Whitman no preconiza en sus prosas y versos un automático sistema de or- 
denación social, ni propugna nuevos sistemas repesentativos, nuevas instituciones políticas y 
nuevos mecanismos, Whitman persigue objetivos más transcendentales y eternos, sin menudas 
incidencias” (p. 128). 


2 “Descender al pormenor nos parece una tacafieria, cuando lo grandioso se despefia por 
todas partes, en cataratas de luz y de sombra” (p. 161). 
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for Schlaf (p. 170), Jules Romain for Jules Romains (p. 171); and it is 
rather surprising to see E. A. Poe associated with Boston (p. 167). 

But credit should be given to Concha Zardoya for having done the 
first complete translation of Leaves of Grass in Spanish. Though oc- 
casionally faulty,* her version is much more precise than Vasseur’s 
previous attempts under the title of Poemas (as the notes of the translator 
frequently point out). This new translation is likely to have a strong in- 
fluence on contemporary Spanish poetry. 

University of Paris. ROGER AssELINEAU. 


Le Roman RÉGIONALISTE aux Erats-Unis. By Harry Bernard. Mont- 


real: Fides. 1949. 387 pp. $3.00. 


It comes as a bit of surprise to learn that almost the first full-scale 
treatment of our regional literature is in French, by a French-Canadian 
neighbor. Though Dr. Bernard (himself a novelist and director of Can- 
ada’s oldest French newspaper) admits his hope that Canadian literature 
may learn something from the study, his major achievement is an objec- 
tive review of regional novels of the States from 1913 to 1940. The thesis 
which animates the dual interest is that a lively regionalism is the road 
to national literature, even to a “universal” one. 

Dividing the United States into six,major regions, and omitting only 
urban novels and something of the Middle Atlantic states, he has suc- 
ceeded in finally suggesting an immense diversity amid unity. Indeed, 
he remarks, “Toute la vie américaine y passe, à ses phases et sous ses faces 
multiples.” 

The old South seems particularly to hold his interest, because of its 
sense of tragedy and its recent developments in regional writing. The 
Southwest he finds most self-consciously regional. Challenging also is 
the author’s observation that throughout the whole is the recurrent theme 
of rebellion against parents, as well as a persistent love of music. These 
almost national phenomena he thinks need further examination. 

This book of necessity contains frequent thumbnail summaries of 
plot; but it adds also a generous bibliography of titles for each region. 
It should be a welcome addition in all regional collections. It may also 
be a harbinger of an increasing interchange in letters. 


University of Wyoming. Witson O. CroucH. 


* For instance, “Yet behind all lowering stealing, lo, a shape . . .” (“Europe,” 1, 17) is 
rendered by: “Sin embargo, detrás de todas‘ esas amenazas y latrocinios, mirad: una forma 
se eleva . . .” (p. 458), in which “stealing” is mistaken for “taking away.” 
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A. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PUBLISHED WRITINGS oF SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
Compiled by Clara Carter Weber and Carl J. Weber. Waterville, 
Maine: Colby College Press. 1949. xi, 105 pp. $4.50. 


This useful work contains also a section listing reviews and biographi- 
cal and critical comments on Sarah Jewett. 
C.G. 


GUIDE TO American BrocrapHY. Part I: 1607-1815. Compiled by Marion 
Dargan. Albuquerque, New Mexico: The University of New Mexico 
Press. 1949. viii, 140 pp. $2.50. l 
Intended as a working bibliography for students of American civiliza- 

tion, this pamphlet was planned also as a guide for reference librarians. 

It is more extensive than exhaustive but sufficiently useful to warrant 


continuation. 
C.G. 


Tue SuLuvan County SKETCHES oF SrepHen Crane. Edited with an 
Introduction by Melvin Schoberlin. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse 
University Press. [1949] vii, 86 pp. $2.50. 

Ten examples of Crane’s apprentice work, seven previously uncol- 
lected. 
C.G. 


A Hisrory oF rae Conquest or Mexico. By William Hickling Prescott. 
New York: The Heritage Press. 1949. xx, 558 pp. $5.00. 


A partially cut version of a famous classic, illustrated by Covarrubias 


and handsomely printed in Mexico. 
C.G. 


FartHesr Frontiers: THe Paciric Norrawesr. By Sidney Warren. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. ixp375 pp. $4.50. 


A social history that treats also the early ventures in art and journalism 
and letters made in the region. Equipped with notes and bibliography. 
C.G. 


Traine E. HALDEMAN-JuLIUs IN PHILADELPHIA AND OrserR PLaces. By 
Albert Mordell. Girard, Kansas: Haldeman-Julius Publications. 


[1949.] 64 pp. $0.60. 
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Biographical material on Haldeman-Julius, with a sketch of his in- 
terest in Mark Twain and an account of literary activities in Phila- 


delphia at the beginning of the present century. 
C.G. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A Pocker-HANDKERCHIEF. By James Fenimore Cooper, 
Published in Honor of Gregory Lansing Paine, Professor of English, 
Emeritus, The University of North Carolina. [Privately printed.] 
Chapel Hill, 1949. 160 pp. 

“This printing of James Fenimore Cooper’s Autobiography of a 
Pocket-Handkerchief in book form is done in honor of Gregory Lansing 
Paine upon the occasion of his retirement after twenty-five years in the 
English Department of the University of North Carolina, where his 
activity has furthered the scholarship of American literature in the nation, 
in the university, and among those whose research came under his 
direction. His own study of James Fenimore Cooper has set a high 
standard and makes appropriate the publication of this Cooper story, 
which reproduces accurately the text as first published in Graham’s 
Magazine of Literature and Art, January through April, 1843. Professor 
Paine’s graduate students during his years in Chapel Hill are glad to 
make this book possible, and his colleagues George F. Horner and Ray- 
mond Adams are equally glad to edit and publish it” (Foreword). 

The book includes a biographical sketch of Professor Paine, a bibliog- 
raphy of his publications, and a list of the theses which he has directed. 
The volume is an appropriate tribute to a teacher and scholar who is 
eminently worthy of the honor. 


A HISTORY OF American LITERATURE, 1607-1765. By Moses Coit Tyler. 
_ [With a Foreword by Howard Mumford Jones.] Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University Press. 1949. xxxiii, 551 pp. $6.00. 


This volume comes appropriately from the press of the university 
where Tyler taught for many years, and it is to be followed by a new 
edition of his The Literary History of the American Revolution. It is 
equally fitting that the Foreword should have been written by Professor 
Jones, Tyler’s biographer and author of The Theory of American Litera 
ture, published by the Cornell University Press in 1948. The text re- 
printed is that of the first edition in 1878, but, we are told in a Publisher’s 
Note, “Changes made in the printings and editions of 1879, 1881, and 
1897 are added in bracketed notes in the present edition, as are likewise 
most of the marginal notes that Tyler put in his correction set of the 
two volumes of the first edition.” 
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Epcar Pot anp His Crirics. By Sarah Helen Whitman. With an 
Introduction and Notes by Oral Sumner Coad. New Brunswick, 
[N. J.]: Rutgers University Press. 1949. 105 pp. $3.00. 


Mrs. Whitman’s little book, which Professor Coad describes as “The 
first extensive and carefully wrought effort to vindicate Poe’s name,” 
first appeared in New York in 1860 and was reprinted at Providence in 
1885. It has since become a collector’s item, and the Rutgers University 
Press has done well to reissue it in the centennial year of Poe’s death. 
Professor Coad has taken more seriously than most editors the business 
of supplying an introduction and notes and has gone to the trouble of 
looking up reviews of the book to see what effect Mrs. Whitman’s de- 
fense had upon Poe’s reputation. He quotes with approval Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn’s estimate that the book “still remains not only a convincing 
personal tribute but also one of the most sympathetic and brilliant inter- 
pretations of [Pce’s] poetry and fiction.” 


Tue STUDY OF American Lirerarure. By Sigmund Skard. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 1949. 31 pp. 


This is the “Inaugural Lecture of the Professor of Literature, especially 
American, at the founding of the American Institute, University of Oslo.” 
Some of the readers of this journal will remember that Professor Skard 
in preparation for his important position visited some of the leading 
American universities two or three years ago. The lecture contains an 
enlightening brief account of the influence of the United States and its 
literature upon Norway. Literature, however, as Professor Skard points 
out, has not until recent years at least been “Norway’s most important 
contact with America.” 


A Treasury oF SOUTHERN FoLkLore: Stories, Ballads, Traditions, and 
Folkways of the People of the South. Edited with an Introduction 
by B. A. Botkin. With a Foreword by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
New York: Crown Publishers. [1949.] xxiv, 776 pp. $4.00. 


This book, a companion volume to Mr. Botkin’s A Treasury of 
New England Folklore, contains a large amount of interesting materials - 
culled from old books, magazines, and other sources. In the strict sense 
of the term most of the materials are not folklore. The editor, however, 
does include a number of folksongs and popular superstitions, especially 
in Part Four. The dominant Southern pattern he finds “divided be- 
tween the backwoods and the plantation heritages, [and] these are the 
leitmotifs of the book.” 
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Wia Catuer on Wrairtinc: Critical Studies on Writing as an Art. 
With a Foreword by Stephen Tennant. New York: Alfred A. re 
1949. xxvi, 126 pp. $2.25. 


Besides “The Novel Démeublé” and “Katherine Mansfield,” which 
are reprinted from Not Under Forty, this volume includes letters, prefaces, 
and brief essays, all of which embody in memorable language Miss 
Cather’s conception of the art of fiction. 


TuLane Sruptes in EnciisH, Volume I. New Orleans: Tulane Univer- 
sity. 1949. vi, 156 pp. $2.00 plus postage. 

This first volume of a new series contains five ably written studies by 
members of the English department of Tulane University. The two 
that deal with American writers are Max L. Griffin’s “Bryant and the 
South” and Richard H. Fogle’s “The World and the Artist: A Study of 
Hawthorne’s “The Artist of the Beautiful? ” Professor Griffin’s study is 
one of the few which deal with intersectional literary relations. 


FEMALE Persuasion: Six Strong-Minded Women. {Tllustrated.] By 
Margaret Farrand Thorp. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
London: Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press. 1949. x, 
253 PP- $3.75- 

The six women dealt with in these well-written and informative 
essays were all writers of a sort: Catharine E. Beecher, Jane G. Swisshelm, 
Amelia Bloomer, Sara J. C. Lippincott (“Grace Greenwood’ "), Louisa 
S. McCord, and Lydia Maria Child. 


Tue Cririctsm or T. S. Error: Problems of an “Impersonal Theory” of 
Poetry. By Victor H. Brombert. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1949. 42 pp. $2.00. 

In -this Yale University Undergraduate Prize Essay Mr. Brombert 
studies Eliot’s somewhat contradictory utterances on his “impersonal 
theory of poetry,” first announced in “Tradition and the Individual 
Talent” (1919). 


America IN Fiction: An Annotated List of Novels That Interpret As- 
pects of Life in the United States. Third Edition. By Otis W. Coan 
and Richard G. Lillard. Stanford, California: Stanford University 
Press. [1949.] vi, 196 pp. 

A new edition of a useful bibliography. 
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THe Burns Mante Besr Prays or 1948-49: And the Year Book of the 
Drama in America, Edited by John Chapman. With Illustrations. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1949. x, 486 pp. $4.00. 


In addition to its customary useful features, this volume includes ac- 
counts of the theatrical season in Boston and Philadelphia. The plays 
given in part are Arthur Miller, Death of a Salesman; Maxwell Anderson, 
Anne of the Thousand Days; Jean Girardoux, The Madwoman of 
Chaillot; Sidney Kingsley, Detective Story; Robert Morley and Noel - 
Langley, Edward, My Son; Howard Lindsay and Russel Crouse, Life 
with Mother; Moss Hart, Light Up The Sky; Robert E. McEnroe, The 
Silver Whistle; Samuel Spewack. Two Blind Mice; and Fay Kanin, 
Goodbye, My Fancy. 


Reco.iecrions oF Pog. By John Hill Hewitt. Edited by Richard Barks- 
dale Harwell. Atlanta, Georgia: The Library [of] Emory University. 
1949. 30 pp. $0.75. 

In addition to Hewitt’s recollections of Poe, the pamphlet includes 
Hewitt’s review of Poe’s Al Aaraaf, his poem “At the Grave of Edgar 
A. Poe,” and “Song of the Wind,” which was awarded the Baltimore 
Saturday Visiter prize over Poe’s “The Coliseum.” Other pertinent 
materials are included in Mr. Harwell’s informative introduction. 


Becinnines oF Lirerary CuLrure IN THE Onto Vauiey: Historical and 
Biographical Sketches. By W. H. Venable. New York: Peter Smith. 
1949. xvi, 519 pp. $7.50. 

Venable’s pioneer volume, first published as long ago as 1891, has be- 
come a scarce collector’s item, and Peter Smith has done a service to 
scholars by reprinting it. In part the book has been superseded by Ralph 
L. Rusk’s The Literature of the Middle Western Frontier, but Venable 
has a considerable amount of material dealing with the years after 1840, 
where Professor Rusk’s study ends. When one considers the difficulties 
under which Venable worked, his achievement is very remarkable indeed. 


A Worp GEOGRAPHY or THE Eastern Unirep Srates. By Hans Kurath. 
[Ann Arbor]: University of Michigan Press. 1949. xii, 251 pp. $4.00. 


This study of “the regional and local vocabulary of the Eastern States” 
appears as “Studies in American English I.” It is based upon materials 
collected for the Linguistic Atlas of the Eastern States since 1931, when 
the project was begun under the auspices of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. In three introductory chapters Professor Kurath dis- 
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cusses areas of settlement, outlines the speech areas of the seaboard states 
from Maine to Georgia, and shows by a topical arrangement the signifi- 
cance of regional and local words and phrases. The linguistic picture is 
made clear and emphatic by 163 excellent maps, each of which gives the 
geographical distribution of a regional word or phrase. Professor Kurath’s 
most unexpected conclusion is emphasized in his Preface: 


One fact of major importance seems to me to be fully established: There 
is an extensive Midland speech area that lies between the traditionally 
recognized “Northern” and “Southern” areas. ‘This Midland area . . . 
corresponds to the Pennsylvania settlement areas. The common notion of a 
linguistic Mason and Dixon’s Line separating “Northern” from “Southern” 
speech is simply due to an erroneous inference from an oversimplified version 
of the political history of the nineteenth century. The widely accepted 
assumption that there is a “General American” type of English proves to be 
equally unfounded in fact; no Southerner or New Englander would ever 
have made such a generalization. 


J. B. H. 


ARTICLES ON AMERICAN LITERATURE 
APPEARING IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list has been compiled by the Committee on 
Bibliography of the American Literature Group of the Modern Language 
Association: Richard E. Amacher (Rutgers University), Ashbel Brice 
(Duke University), Herbert Brown (Bowdoin College), James F. Dol- 
son (Alabama Polytechnic Institute), Horst Frenz (Indiana University), 
John C. Gerber (University of Iowa), Chester T. Hallenbeck (Queens 
College), Ima H. Herron (Southern Methodist University), Robert J. 
Kane (Ohio State University), Lewis Leary (Duke University), chair- 
man, Ernest Marchand (San Diego State College), Thomas F. Marshall 
(Western Maryland College), Blake Nevius (University of California at 
Los Angeles), Henry F. Pommer (Allegheny College), Thelma V. 
Smith (Dickinson College), Herman E. Spivey (University of Kentucky), 
Walter Sutton (Syracuse University), and James L. Woodress (Grinnell 
College), with the co-operation of Roger M. Asselineau (University of 
Paris), Lars Ahnebrink (University of Upsala), Anna Maria Crinō (Uni- 
versity of Florence), and Sigmund Skard (University of Oslo). 

Items for the check list to be published in the March, 1950, issue of 
American Literature should be sent to the acting chairman of the com- 
mittee, Edward Stone, 4633 Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 


I. 1609-1800 
[ Apams, Jonn] Bowen, Catherine Drinker. “Young John Adams.” Atl. 
Mo., CLXXXIV, 24-30 (Sept., 1949); 46-52 (Oct., 1949); 70-76 (Nov., 
1949). 
The first three of five installments taken from a forthcoming book. 
[ Bartow, JoeL] Leary, Lewis. “Joel Barlow and William Hayley: A Cor- 
respondence.” AL, XXI, 325-334 (Nov., 1949). 
The correspondence between the two in 1791 and 1792 illuminates 
a period in Barlow’s life about which little has heretofore been 
known and “highlights briefly one of the infrequent literary interludes 
of the American’s busy European career.” 
[Jerrerson, Tuomas] Butterfield, Lyman H. “The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson.” American Archivist, XII, 131-147 (April, 1949). 
Describes editorial problems of the Princeton project for publish- 
ing Jefferson’s works. 
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[Epwarns, JonarHan] Cady, E. M. “The Artistry of Jonathan Edwards.” 
NEQ, XXII, 61-72 (March, 1949). 

“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God” is a genuine work of 
literary art and testifies to Edwards’s right to the name of artist. 
[Frankuin, Benjamin] Aldridge, Alfred Owen, “Benjamin Franklin 
and The Maryland Gazette.” Maryland Hist. Mag., XLIV, 177-189 

(Sept., 1949). 

Discusses borrowings in the Pennsylvania Gazette from William 
Parks’s newspaper, particularly with reference to the deistic essays 
“The Plain-Dealers” and to poems of Richard Lewis which were re- 
printed by Franklin in 1730. 

. “Franklin as Demographer.” Jour. Ec. Hist, 1X, 25-44 (May, 
1949). 

[Munrorp, Rosert] Canby, Courtlandt. “Robert Munford’s The Pa- 
triots.” Wm. and Mary Quar., 3rd ser., VI, 437-502 (July, 1949). 

A ten-page introduction precedes a reprinting of the 1798 version 
of Munford’s second play, a satiric comedy in five acts entitled The 
Patriots, which was probably written in 1776 or 1777. 

[ Wise, Jonn] Rossiter, C. L. “John Wise: Colonial Democrat.” NEQ, 
XXII, 3-32 (March, 1949). 

The life and writings of John Wise are the most plainly marked 
bridge from the age of theology to that of politics. 

[MiscetLangous] Marsh, Philip. “A Reply to Lewis Leary.” AL, XXI, 
344-346 (Nov., 1949). 

Points of disagreement with the review of the author’s Monroe's 
Defense of Jefferson and Freneau agatnst Hamilton, AL, XX, 252- 
254 (May, 1948). | 

Sanders, Charles Richard. “William Strachey, the Virginia Colony 
and Shakespeare,” Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., LVII, 115-132 (April, 
1949). 

Some new facts about Strachey’s life, together with some sug- 
gestions as to his possible connection with Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethans. 

Tapley, H. S. “The Declaration of Independence.” Essex Inst. Hist. 
Coll., LXXXV, 1-8 (Jan., 1949). 
Two broadsides printed by Ezekiel Russell in Salem in 1776. 
Walsh, M. J. “Contemporary Broadside Editions of the Declaration of 
Independence.” Harvard Lib. Bul., III, 31-43 (Winter, 1949). 

A bibliography of the contemporary broadside editions of the 
Declaration. 

Withington, Robert. “A French Comment on the Battle of Bunker Hill.” 
NEQ, XXII, 235-240 (June, 1949). 
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II. 1800-1870 


[Aucorr, Amos Bronson] Mead, D. “Some Ohio Conversations of 
Amos Bronson Alcott.” NEQ, XXII, 358-372 (Sept., 1949). 

Alcott’s journeys confirmed his opinion that, in some respects, “the 
West is more hospitable to ideas than the East, less the victim of 
tradition.” 

[Birp, Roserr M.] Williams, Cecil B. “R. M. Bird’s Plans for Novels 
of the Frontier.” AL, XXI, 321-324 (Nov., 1949). 

Financial disappointment with his writings, the strain on his 
health, and adverse reviews of Nick of the Woods probably account 
for Bird’s failure to write the other novels of the frontier that his 
manuscript notes show he had planned. 

[Bryanr, Wirm C.] Arms, George. “William Cullen Bryant: A Re- 
spectable Station on Parnassus.” Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 215- 
223 (Spring, 1949). 

. He was deficient in ideas, diction, and imagery; but he had the 
compensating merits of a sense of form and of “a highly personal yet 
valid means of dramatization.” 

[Crocxerr, Davin] Bezanson, Walter E. “Go Ahead, Davy Crockett!” 
Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., XII, 33-37 (June, 1949). 

Describes a new acquisition, Crockett’s Almanac (1846), including 
some of the “eighteen walloping adventures” and reproducing three 
of fifteen woodcuts in the issue. Relates the Crockett myth to later 
American writers and folk heroes. 

[Emerson, Raren W.] Abel, Darrel. “Strangers in Nature—Arnold 
and Emerson.” Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 205-215 (Spring, 1949). 

Arnold was at home in neither the social world nor the world of 
nature. “Although Emerson moved rather vaguely and raptly through 
both of these, he was happy in them.” 

Eidson, John O. “Two Unpublished Letters of Emerson.” AL, XXI, 
335-338 (Nov., 1949). 

The first, dated January 31, 1854, concerns speaking engagements 
during a tour through New York state; the second, dated November 
8, 1869, declines General Burnside’s invitation to speak in Washington, 
D. C., in behalf of a charity. 

Gerber, J. C. “Emerson and the Political Economists.” NEQ, XXII, 
336-357 (Sept. 1949). 

With the chief exception of Adam Smith, Emerson felt that 
political economists relied upon “understanding” rather than upon 
“reason.” 
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Melz, Christian F. “Goethe and America.” Coll. Eng., X, 425-431 (May, 
1949). 

Emerson as an interpreter of Goethe. 

Roberts, J. Russell. “Emerson’s Debt to the Seventeenth Century.” AL, 
XXI, 298-310 (Nov., 1949). 

The influence of the chief writers of the age upon Emerson’s 
thought and writings. 

[Hawruorne, Naruaniet] Carlisle, Kathryn. “Wit and Humor in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne.” Bard Rev., III, 86-93 (April, 1949). 

Finds more comedy of wit than comedy of humor in The House 
of the Seven Gables and The Blithedale Romance. 

Heilman, R. B. “Hawthorne’s “The Birthmark’: Science as Religion.” 
SAQ, XLVIII, 575-583 (Oct., 1949). 

Aylmer’s mistake lies in his apotheosizing science; “the images 
and the drama together define the spiritual shortcomings of this new 
revelation.” 

Waggoner, H. H. “Hawthorne’s ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’: Theme and 
Structure.” NEQ, XXII, 373-387 (Sept, 1949). 

Hawthorne’s tale, beginning in light, developing in darkness, and 
emerging into the light again, is one of the “finer stories” in nineteenth- 
century American literature. 

[Invinc, WasHincton ] Olive, W. J. “Davenant and Davenport.” N & Q, 
CXLIV, 320 (July 23, 1949). 
Incidental mention of Irving’s interest in Elizabethan drama. 
Simison, Barbara D. “Washington Irving’s Notebook of 1810.” Yale 
Univ. Lib. Gazette, XXIX, 1-16 (July, 1949). 

First printing in their entirety of Irving’s notes which were writ- 
ten for the most part in 1810, although a few entries may date from 
1809 or 1811-1812. 

[Lincotn, AsranamM] Anon. “The Gettysburg Address.” London TLS, 
No. 2, 466 (May 6, 1949), P. 304. 

Discusses the five drafts of the speech: reasons for them, their 
owners, etc. 

[Lowe., James R.] Voss, Arthur W. M. “The Biglow Papers in Eng- 
land.” AL, XXI, 340-342 (Nov., 1949). 

Lowell was known to English readers chiefly as the author of 
The Biglow Papers. 

Voss, Arthur W. M. “James Russell Lowell.” Univ. Kansas City Rev. 
XV, 224-233 (Spring, 1949). 

Though “a significant force in furthering our cultural develop- 

ment,” Lowell “wrote no books which have true literary power. A 
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volume of considerable literary merit might be culled from his 
writings, but it would be made up of passages and parts, not wholes.” 

[Mervi Herman] Arvin, N. “Melville and the Gothic Novel.” NEQ, 
XXII, 33-48 (March, 1949). 

The Gothic tradition lingered long enough to impart a delicate 
tincture to Melville’s imagination. 

Nichol, John W. “Melville’s ‘Soiled’ Fish of the Sea.” AL, XXI, 338- 
339 (Nov., 1949). | 

Matthiessen, in his discussion of Melville’s artistry, has been misled 
by what is probably a misprint (“soiled” for “coiled”) in the Constable 
edition. 

Sealts, M. M., Jr. “Melville’s Reading.” Harvard Lib. Bul., III, 119-130 
(Winter, 1949). 

The third installment of a check list of books owned and borrowed 
by Melville. 

. “Melville’s Reading: A Check-List of Books Owned and Bor- 
rowed.” Harvard Lib. Bul., III, 268-277 (Spring, 1949). 

A continuation of the third installment of a check-list of Melville’s 
reading. 

Vincent, H. P. “White-Jacket: An Essay in Interpretation.” NEQ, 
XXII, 304-315 (Sept., 1949). 

White-Jacket is Melville’s first sight of the waste which he boldly 
explored in Moby-Dick and Pierre. 

[Pautpine, James K.] Williams, Mentor. “A Tour of Illinois in 1842.” 
Jour. of Illinois State Hist. Soc., XLII, 292-312 (Sept., 1949). 

A reprint (with three pages of introduction) of about two thirds 
of Paulding’s account of his journey through the Illinois country with 
Martin Van Buren. First published, Graham’s Magazine, XXXIV, 
16-25 (Jan., 1849). 

[ Por, Epcar A.] French, John C. “The Day of Poe’s Burial.” Baltimore 
Sun, June 3, 1949, p. 14. 

On the basis of weather records, establishes October 8, not October 
g, as the day of the burial. 

Mabbott, Thomas O. “Poe’s “The Sleeper’ Again.” AL, XXI, 339-340 
(Nov., 1949). 

Poe’s debt to Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

Morley, Christopher. “The Allergy of Roderick Usher.” London TLS, 
No. 2, 462 (April 9, 1949), p. 233. 

Usher’s symptoms are those thought to be the classic symptoms of 

allergy. 
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[Tuorzav, Henry D.] Bode, Carl. “A New College Manuscript of 
Thoreau’s.” AL, XXI, 311-320 (Nov., 1949). 

A two-thousand word synoptic review of Henry Nelson Coleridge’s 
Introductions to the Study of the Greek Classic Poets, dated October 
1, 1836. 

Carter, George F. “Thoreau, the Great Transcendentalist.” Hobbies, 
LIV, 139-142 (Aug., 1949). 
A reprint of an essay from the Literary Collector in 1904. 
‘Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography.” Thoreau 
Soc. Bul., No. 29 (Oct. 1949), 4. 
Hollis, C. C. “Thoreau and the State.” Commonweal, L, 530-533 (Sept. 
9, 1949). 

“Civil Disobedience” is wrong because it denies the authority of 

the state. 
Ludlow, Robert. “Thoreau and the State.” Commonweal, L, 581-582 
(Sept. 23, 1949). 
A reply to Hollis, above. 
Wallis, Charles L. “Gandhi’s Source Book.” Christian Reg., CXXVIII, 
31-32 (Sept, 1949). 
[(Timrop, Henry] Fidler, William. “Seven Unpublished Letters of 
"Henry Timrod.” Alabama Rev., Il, 139-149 (April, 1949). 
Parks, Edd W. “Timrod’s Concept of Dreams.” SAQ, XLVII, 584- 
588 (Oct., 1949). 

Timrod’s attempts as a young poet to explain life through the 
medium of dreams—intuitive reverie and meditative contemplation— 
helped him greatly in achieving his final concept of spiritual faith. 

[Wuirrier, Jonn G.] Doyle, J. “An Uncolleeted Poem of Whittier.” 
NEQ, XXII, 96-97 (March, 1949). 

Two stanzas written on the flyleaf of the one-volume edition of The 
Poetical Works (1873). 

Turner, Arlin. “Whittier Calls on George W. Cable.” NEQ, XXII, 
92-96 (March, 1949). 

The report of an interview between the two writers as reported 
in the Boston Herald for November 28, 1883. 

[Muscentanzous] Melz, Christian F. “Goethe and America.” Coll. Eng., 
X, 425-431 (May, 1949). 

Intellectual and personal contacts between Goethe and America; 
Emerson as an interpreter of Goethe. 

Stern, Madeleine B. “The Fruits of Authorship.” AN&Q, VIII, 99- 
105 (Oct., 1948). 
Account of the “Fruit and Flower Festival” in the Crystal Palace, 
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September 27, 1855, arranged by New York publishers in honor of 
authors. Among those present were Bryant, Irving, Willis, H. T. 
Tuckerman, E. A. Duyckinck, the Carey sisters. 

Wheat, Carl J. “The Literature of the Gold Rush.” New Colophon, 


Il, 54-67 (Jan., 1949). 
A bibliographical account. 


HI. 1870-1900 
[Apams, Henry] Edwards, H. ` “Henry Adams: Politician and States- 
man.” NEQ, XXII, 49-60 (March, 1949). 
Despite the disclaimer in the Autobiography, “it was Henry Adams 
who was the teacher, and John Hay the pupil” in politics. 
[Betramy, Epwarp] Filler, Louis. “Edward Bellamy and the Spiritual 
Unrest.” Amer. Jour. Econ. and Soc., VIIL, 239-249 (April, 1949). 
Attempts to tie Bellamy’s Utopian ideas of the eighties with Trans- 
cendental movement of the forties, particularly with Brook Farm. 
[Brerce, Amerose] Anon. “Uno dei dispersi.” Letteratura, 26 (Jan.-Feb., 
1946). 
[Castz, Grorcze W.] Butcher, Philip. “George W. Cable and Negro 
Education.” Jour. Negro Hist, XXXIV, 119-134 (April, 1949). 
Stresses his social vision and democratic convictions in respect to 
education; praises his realistic and sympathetic portrayal of Negro life 
and character. 
Turner, Arlin. “George W. Cable, Novelist and Reformer.” So. At. 
Quar., XLVII, 539-545 (Oct., 1949). 
Cable’s best novels resulted from “a burning humanitarianism and 
a pained awareness of social wrong”; his later novels were welcomed 
because he “consciously suppressed his positive convictions in defer- 
ence to militant prejudices.” 
“Whittier Calls on George W. Cable.” NEQ, XXII, 92-96 
(March, 1949). 
The report of an interview between the two writers as reported 
in the Boston Herald for November 28, 1883. 
[Cremens, S. L.] Clemens, Cyril. “Harry S. Truman: Mark Twain En- 
thusiast.” Dalhousie Rev., XXIX, 198-200 (July, 1949). 
Claims that our president “has read several times over everything 
that Mark Twain wrote.” 
Williams, Mentor L. “Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc.” Michigan Alumnus 
Quar. Rev., LIV, 243-250 (May 8, 1948). 
“To Mark Twain, Joan ... was the incarnation of all that human- 
ity was capable of becoming; ... an optimistic symbol... .” 
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[Crang, SrepHen] Cather, Willa. “When I Knew Stephen Crane.” 
Prairie Schooner, XXIII, 231-237 (Fall, 1949). 

Author’s attempts as a student at Nebraska to pump conversation 
from the ailing Crane, who was then en route to Mexico for recovery 
of his health. This article originally appeared shortly after Crane’s 
death in the Pittsburgh Library for 1900. 

Gordon, Caroline. “Stephen Crane.” Accent, IX, 153-157 (Spring, 1949). 

Crane offered a stronger illusion of reality than any of his con- 
temporaries. His chief strength is his handling of the point of view. 

[Dicxinson, Emity] McNaughton, Ruth F. “Emily Dickinson on 
Death.” Prairie Schooner, XXIII, 203-215 (Summer, 1949). 

An extended discussion of Emily Dickinson’s constant battle be- 
tween skepticism and faith, concluding that “for Emily death re- 
mained the greatest of all paradoxes and an insoluble enigma to those 
this side of the door.” 

[Ecctesron, Epwarp] Vest, Eugene B. “Where The Hoosier School- 
Master Was Written.” Jour. Illinois State Hist. Soc, XLI, 475-476 
(Dec., 1948). 

The Hoosier School-Master was written in Evanston, Illinois, not 
in New York City. 

[ Harris, Jort C.] Brown, Wenzell. “Anansi and Brer Rabbit.” dm. 
Mercury, LXIX, 438-443 (Oct., 1949). 

Most famous of the offspring of the Anansi stories (based upon 
African folklore) are the Uncle Remus tales of Joel Chandler Harris, 

[James, Henry] Edel, Leon. “Henry James and The Outcry.” Univ. 
Toronto Quar., XVIII, 340-346 (July, 1949). 

The death of Edward VII caused the collapse of production plans 
for this play, which James had written for Charles Frohman at the 
instigation of J. M. Barrie. The next year James converted the play 
into a novel; the play was privately produced in 1917. 

Ferguson, Alfred R. “Some Bibliographical Notes on the Short Stories 
of Henry James.” AL, XXI, 292-297 (Nov., 1949). 

““, . . Of James’s twenty-one shorter fictions for which no magazine 
publication was established by Phillips, it is clear that only nine failed 
to obtain for their author the benefits of a first appearance in maga- 
zine form.” 

Hough, Graham. “Books in General.” New Statesman and Nation, 
XXXVII, 382 (April 16, 1949). 

Kirk, Rudolf. “Five Letters ot Henry James.” Jour. Rutgers Univ. Lib., 
XII, 54-58 (June, 1949). 

Part of the newly acquired Symington Collection. The letters are 
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to Sir J. E. Boehme, William B. Squire, Sir Edmund Gosse, and 
Mathilda B. Bentham-Edwards. 

LaFarge, John. “Henry James’s Letters to the LaFarges.” NEQ, XXII, 
173-192 (June, 1949). 

Twelve hitherto unpublished letters of the novelist ranging in 
dates from 1869 to 1914. 

McElderry, B. R., Jr. “The Uncollected Stories of Henry James.” AL, 
XXI, 279-291 (Nov., 1949). 

An attempt to provide a concise statement of the whole corpus 
of James’s shorter fiction and to give a brief evaluation of those stories 
excluded from the chief collected editions. 

[Howexts, Witu1am D.] Carter, Everett. “William Dean Howells’ 
Theory of Critical Realism.” ELH, XVI, 151-166 (June, 1949). 

The fact that Criticism and Fiction is not a coherent statement of 
Howells’s critical principles in 1891, but a scissors-and-pastepot com- 
pilation of his earlier “Editor’s Study” essays, has obscured his real 
service as an advocate of critical realism, which aimed at the re- 
examination and reform of society and morals. 

[Lazarus, Emma] Mordell, Albert. “Some Neglected Phases of Emma 
Lazarus’s Genius.” Jewish Forum, XXXII, 181-182, 187 (Oct., 1949). 

[Mrrcnett, S. Weir} Mitchell, S. Weir. “Boyhood in the Red City, a 
Fragment of Autobiography.” Gen. Mag. & Hist. Chron., LI, 151- 
156 (Summer, 1949). 

Extract from the unpublished autobiography of the author of 
Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker. 

{O’Remty, Jonn B.] Clemens, Cyril. “John Boyle O’Reilly: Neglected 
New England Poet.” Poet Lore, No. 4 (Winter, 1948) 361-372. 

[Smirs, Cuartes H.] Anon. “ ‘Bill Arp-—Humorist.” Tyler's Quar. 
Mag., XXXI, 25-33 (July, 1949). 

Sketches of the life of Charles H. Smith (“Bill Arp”) by his 
grandson, together with extracts from his writings. 

[Wuirman, Watt] Beaver, Joseph. “Walt Whitman, Star-Gazer.” 
JEGP, XLVIII, 307-319 (July, 1949). 

Whitman’s knowledge of astronomy was more detailed and exact 
than Foerster and other critics have supposed. His “lush” descriptions 
often have a basis in fact. His astronomical observations may 
aid in more accurate dating of his work and of events in his life. 

Mansell-Jones, P. “Whitman and the Origins of the ‘vers-libre.’” French 
Studies (Oxford, England), II, 129-139 (April, 1948). 

There is no link between Whitman’s verse and the French “vers- 

libre,” but there may have been an influence of Whitman on Maeter- 
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linck’s “Serres Chaudes” and on Claudel, though Claudel claims to 
have invented his own form. 
Morgan, Claude. “Walt Whitman and Howard Fast.” Parallèle 50, 
n° 108, p. 5 (Oct. 15, 1948). 
Whitman and Fast as representatives of the true democratic tradi- 
tion in the United States, 
[Miscetzangous] Blakely, Phillis R. “The Theatre and Music in Hali- 
fax.” Dalhousie Rev., XXIX, 8-21 (April, 1949). 
Mentions visits of Sothern and Howard companies to Halifax. 


IV. 31900-1949 
[ATKINson, Brooxs] Atkinson, Brooks. “Credo of a Critic.” SRL, 
XXXII, 136 (Aug. 6, 1949). 
fAupen, W. H.] Beach, Joseph W. “The Poems of Auden and the 
Prose Diathesis.” Va. Quar. Rev., XXV, 365-383 (Summer, 1949). 

Auden has always been weak in dramatic projection. Since the 
poems of his first decade he has seldom been successful in the imagi- 
native use of symbolism. These two weaknesses have brought him 
perilously close to prose. 

[Benét, Srernen V.] Benét, Stephen V. “Epic on an American Theme.” 
New Colophon, il, 1-12 (January, 1949). 

Benét’s application for a fellowship and his report of work in 
progress to the Guggenheim Foundation during the period he was 
contemplating and writing John Brown’s Body. 

O'Neill, Eugene, Jr. “S. V. Benét: ‘John Brown’s Body.” SRL, XXXII, 
34-35 (Aug. 6, 1949). 

{ Buck, PearL] Las Vergnas, Raymond. “Vent de Chine.” Hommes et 
Mondes, n° 37, pp. 678-682 (Aug., 1949). 

{Carn, James M.] Frohock, W. M. “The Tabloid Tragedy of James M. 
Cain.” Southwest Rev., XXXIV, 380-386 (Autumn, 1949). 

{CarHer, Wira] Baum, Bernard. “Willa Cather’s Waste Land.” SAQ, 
XLVIII, 589-601 (Oct., 1949). 

Willa Cather as one of the “Waste Landers”—Eliot, Lawrence, 
Huxley, Waugh, Fitzgerald, MacLeish, Tate, and Bishop; “Cather 
also managed to share with Eliot one of. the genteel caste’s own petty 
vulgarities: anti-Semitism of the poolroom variety.” 

Burnet, Mildred R. “Catherton.” Prairie Schooner, XXII, 279-288 
(Fall, 1949). 

Treats Willa Cather’s life in and connections with Catherton, Ne- 
braska. 

Cather, Willa. “When I Knew Stephen Crane.” Prairie Schooner, 
XXIII, 231-237 (Fall, 1949). 


See Crane. above. 
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[Crang, Harr] Anon. “Lettere inedite e poesie scelte.” Inventario, 
3, 4 (Autumn, Winter, 1946-1947). 

Some unpublished l"ers of Hart Crane, with an Italian transla- 
tion. 

[| Dreiser, TxHeopore] Bizzari, E. “Dreiser postumo,” Fiera Letteraria, 
6 (May 16, 1949). 

[Exior, T. S.] Baldini, G. “T. S. Eliot ha parlato a Roma.” Fiera 
Letteraria, n. 51 (Dec. 18, 1947). 

Berti, L. “Intorno alle note aliotane sulla cultura.” Inventario (Spring, 
1946). 

Catlin, George. “T. S. Eliot and the Moral Issue.” SRL, XXXII, 7-8, 
36-38 (July 2, 1949). 

Daiches, David. “T. S. Eliot.” Yale Rev, XXXVIII, 460-470 (Spring, 
1949). 

The mood of the waste land, and the note of quiet hope suggested 
by the kind of contemplative inward emotion on which he comes to 
rest in many of his poems, represent Eliot’s finest kind of poetic effects. 

Fowlie, Wallace. “Le Mythe de l’Enfance—T. S. Eliot et Tchelitchew.” 
Arts et Lettres (Paris), I° Année, n° 1, 53-59 (March, 1946). 

On the symbolism of children and trees in Eliot’s poetry. His 
works as a modern quest for the Holy Grail. 

Guidacci, M. “I Quartetti di Eliot.” Letteratura, 35 (July-Oct., 1947). 

Hillyer, Robert. “Poetry’s New Priesthood.” SRL, XXXII, 7-9, 38 
(June 18, 1949). 

Orsini, N. “Nota in margine ad una poesia di T. S. Eliot.” Letteratura, 
33 (March-April, 1947). 

Reinsberg, Mark. “A Footnote to Four Quartets.” AL, XXI, 343-344 
(Nov., 1949). 

An explanation of two passages in “Burnt Norton”: Eliot’s thrush 
is the water-thrush of the Mississippi Valley, noted for its ability to 
mislead; two of the lines in the poem echo an anonymous pre- 
Elizabethan lyric. 

Vinograd, Sherna S. “The Accidental: A Clue to Structure in Eliot’s 
Poetry.” Accent, IX, 231-238 (Summer, 1949). 

[Fasr, Howarp] Morgan, Claude. “Walt Whitman et Howard Fast.” 
Parallèle 50 (Paris), n° 108, p. 5 (Oct. 15, 1948). 

See ‘Wuitman, above. 

[FauLKNeR, Wium] Frohock, W. M. “William Faulkner: The Pri- 
vate versus the Public Vision.” Southwest Rev, XXXIV, 281-294 


(Summer, 1949). 
Because of the assumption that Faulkner’s work is “objective” 
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‘realism, it seems unlikely that the increase in the availability of his 
work will do much to augment his reputation. His penchant for 
constant experimentation has led to considerable misinterpretation of 
his work, 

Ricard, J. F. “Les Romans: Faulkner en France.” Confluences, nouvelle 
série, n° 1, pp. 82-85 (Jan.-Feb., 1945). 

Faulkner has invented a new technique, during which he has 
given a new interpretation of the relations between the individuals 
and society. 

Spinella, Maria. “Sartoris nella vita degli U. S. A.” Fiera Letteraria, 
31 (July 31, 1947). 

[Ficxz, Arraur D.] Brown, Gladys. “Arthur Davison Ficke and His 
Friends.” Yale Univ. Lib. Gazette, XXIII, 140-144 (Jan., 1949). 

Ficke’s friendships among New York writers. 

[Frrzceratp, F. Scorr] Kallich, Martin. “F. Scott Fitzgerald: Money 
or Morals.” Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 271-280 (Summer, 1949). 

An “irresolute moralist” who developed the vision of a social 
scientist, Fitzgerald wrote accurately about the ethical standards of a 
tiny class of wealthy, arrogant parasites. 

Marquand, John P. “Fitzgerald: “This Side of Paradise’ ” SRL, XXXII, 
30-31 (Aug. 6, 1949). 

[Frosr, Roserr] Cook, Reginald L. “Frost Country.” Vermont Life, 
III, 15-17 (Summer, 1949). 

The importance of “locality”—more specifically, the land “north 
of Boston”—in Frost’s poetry. 

[Gorpon, Carotine] Lytle, Andrew. “Caroline Gordon and the His- 
toric Image.” Sewanee Rev., LVII, 560-586 (Autumn, 1949). . 

An interpretation of six novels and a short story as expressions 
of Caroline Gordon’s “historic image of the whole,” enabling her 
to give “an illusion of contemporaneity within a context of historic 
perspective”—an image of American culture as essentially masculine, 
striving toward complete domination of nature rather than settlement 
in nature. 

[Gururim, A. B., Jr.] Breit, Harvey. “Talk with A. B. Guthrie, Jr.” 
N. Y. Times Book Rev., Oct. 23, 1949, p. 39 

[Heccen, Tuomas] Cohn, Victor. “Mister Heggen.” SRL, XXXII, 19 
(June 11, 1949). 

Appreciative comment on the late Thomas O. Heggen, author of 
Mr. Roberts. 

[Hemineway, Ernest] Bizzari, E. “Croce con prefazione di Heming- 
way. Fiera Letteraria, 4 (May 2, 1946). 
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Gordon, Caroline. “Notes on Hemingway and Kafka.” Sewanee Rev., 
LVI, 215-226 (Spring, 1949). 

“Kafka . . . presents a surface which is strictly Naturalistic in 
detail, but he is dealing with a problem that is more complicated 
than the problem with which Hemingway deals: Man’s relation to 
God, rather than Man’s relation to Man.” 

Hackett, Francis. “Hemingway: ‘A Farewell to Arms?” SRL, XXXII, 
32-33 (Aug. 6, 1949). 

Tavernier, René. “Hemingway—Pages Inédites, traduites et présentées 
par René Tavernier.” Confluences, nouvelle série, n° 2, pp. 142-172 
(March, 1945). 

On Hemingway and Spain apropos of For Whom the Bell Tolls: 
a comparison between Malraux and Hemingway. 

Young, P. “Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms.” Expl, Vil, 7 (Oct, 
1948). 

[Leonarp, Wm. Errery] Leiser, Clara. “William Ellery Leonard: Some 
Memories and New Poems.” Tomorrow, VIII, 37-41 (May, 1949). 
(Lewis, Sinctar] Gannett, Lewis. “Sinclair Lewis: ‘Main Street? ” 

SRL, XXXII, 31-32 (Aug. 6, 1949). 

{Mencxen, H. L.] Kronenberger, Louis. “An Il-Will Tour of the 
American Mind.” SRL, XXXII, 38, 40, 42 (Aug. 6, 1949). 

Recollections of the early journalistic achievements of H. L. 
Mencken and George Jean Nathan. 

[Miur Henry] Durrell, Lawrence. “Studies in Genius: VII]—Henry 
Miller.” Horizon, XX, 45-61 (July, 1949). 

Miller, like D. H. Lawrence, is essentially “a fecundating force ex- 
pressing itself through writing, not a ‘literary man’ or an ‘artist.’” 
Fowlie, Wallace. “Henry Miller, Prophéte Americain.” Arts et Lettres, 

Ire Année, n° 5, pp. 115-122. 

Vouga, Daniel. “Sur Henry Miller.” Suisse Contemporaine (Lausanne), 
7°me année, n° 1, pp. 34-38 (Jan., 1947). 

On the poetic quality of Miller’s works. 

[Mortey, Wiirarp] Jarrett, Thomas D. “Sociology and Imagery in a 
Great American Novel.” Eng. Jour, XXXVIII, 518-520 (Nov., 1949). 

Recurrent imagery of stricken or trapped animals re-enforces the 
naturalistic determinism of Motley’s Knock on Any Door. 

{ NatHan, GeorcE J.] Kronenberger, Louis. “An Il]-Will Tour of the 
American Mind.” SRL, XXXII, 38, 40, 42 (Aug. 6, 1949). 

See MENCKEN, above. 

[O’Hara, Joun] Anon. “John O'Hara.” N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, 
XXVI, 2 (Aug. 28, 1949). 
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[O Nzn, Evcene] Barbetti, E. “O'Neill sulla scene italiana.” Anglica, 
6 (Dec., 1946). 
Chiesura, Giorgio. “Intorno a una commedia di O’Neill.” Letteratura, 39 
(May-June, 1946). 
A critical study of Welded. 
Dirvana, Nesterin. “Théatre Pur et Rythme Biologique.” Dialogues 
(Istanbul), I, n° 1, 87-105 (June, 1949). 
A study of the structure and meaning of O’Neill’s Strange Inter- 
lude. 
Fulchignoni, Enrico, “Il Drammaturgo.” Fiera Letteraria, n. 24 (June 
12, 1947). 
Perry, William. “Does the Buskin Fit O'Neill?” U: niv. Kansas oid 
Rev., XV, 281-287 (Summer, 1949). 
His tragic buskin is too big for him, “particularly in ideology.” 
His chief flaw, the fact that his characters lack the necessary nobility, 
may be due to a philosophy of composition which impels him to seek 
his protagonists among the ignoble and debased. 
[Paut, Exzior] Anon. “Elliot Paul.” WN. Y. Herald Tribune Books, 
XXVI, 2 (Sept. 11, 1949). 
[Pounp, Ezra] Cowley, Malcolm. “The Battle over Ezra Pound.” New 
Republic, CXXI, 17-20 (Oct. 3, 1949). 
Reviews the situation arising from the Bollingen Award. Calls 
The Pisan Cantos “the weakest” of Pound’s works, excelled in 1948 
by half a dozen volumes. As for Robert Hillyer’s articles, they have 
done harm to American letters. 
Hillyer, Robert. “Treason’s Strange Fruit: The Case of Ezra Pound and 
the Bollingen Award.” SRL, XXXII, 9-11, 28 (June 11, 1949). 
For additional material on the controversy which this article stirred 
up, see the SRL, XXXII, 20 (June 11)—editorial comments on “Ezra 
Pound and the Bollingen Award”; Robert Hillyer, “Poetry’s New 
Priesthood,” 7-9, 38 (June 18); “A Letter from the Librarian of Con- 
gress” and “A Reply” by the editors, 22-23 (July 2); “More on Pound,” 
22 (July 30); Peter Viereck, “My Kind of Poetry,” 7-8, 35-36 (Aug. 
27); and “Letters to the Editor,” 26-27 (June 25); 23-25 (July 9); 21- 
22 (July 16); 22-23 (July 23); 23-24 (July 30); 21-23 (Aug. 27); 26 
(Sept. 3); 27 (Sept. 24); and 22 (Oct. 1). 
[Ruopes, Gene] Dobie, J. Frank. “Gene Rhodes: Cowboy Novelist.” 
Atl. Mo., CLXXXIII, 75-77 (June, 1949). 
A memorial tribute to Eugene Manlove Rhodes. 
[Sanwrayana, Georce] Pellizzi, C. “Santayana e i puritani.” Frera 
Letteraria, n. 25 (June 19, 1947). 
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[Saroyan, WinuiaM] Castello, G. C. “I Giorni della vita.” M Ponte, 
2 (Feb., 1946). 

E. D. C. “Il Mio nome è Aram.” Fiera Letteraria, n. 24 (June 12, 
1947). 

Lévy, Raoul. “A propos de Saroyan.” Les Temps Modernes, I*** Année, 
n° 6, pp. 1122-1126 (March 1, 1946). 

A few remarks on The Human Comedy. 

[SHERwoop, Rosert] Sherwood, Robert E. “Footnote to A Preface.” 
SRL, XXXII, 130, 132, 134 (Aug. 6, 1949). 

Mr. Sherwood revises his attitudes as expressed in his preface to 
The Queen’s Husband in 1927. 

[SrncLair, Upton] Sinclair, Upton. “Farewell to Lanny Budd.” SRL, 
XXXII, 18-19, 38 (Aug. 13, 1949). 

[Smirx, Lizuran] Anon. “Lillian Smith.” N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, 
XXVI, 2 (Oct. 30, 1949). 

Smith, Lillian. “Why I Wrote Killers of the Dream.” N.Y. Herald 
Tribune Books, XXVI, 2 (July 17, 1949). 

[Srem, Gertrupe] Gallup, Donald. “Always Gtrde Stein.” Southwest 
Rev., XXXIV, 254-258 (Summer, 1949). 

A reprinting, with introductory notes, of ten informal letters 
written at intervals (1941 until 1946) by Gertrude Stein to Mr. Gallup, 
whose correspondence led to a friendship with Miss Stein and Alice 
B. Toklas during his military service in England and France. 

Haines, George IV. “Gertrude Stein and Composition.” Sewanee Rev., 
LVII, 411-424 (Summer, 1949). 

“, « « Miss Stein’s death is not wholly an ending, but also a be- 
ginning—the beginning of a period of elaborations and modifica- 
tions.” 

[Srevens, Warrace] Bewley, Marius. “The Poetry of Wallace Stevens.” 
Partisan Rev., XVI, 895-915 (Sept., 1949). 

Stevens’s later work is just as important and valuable as Harmoni- 
um. His belief in the unifying power of the imagination is important 
to our time, and has parallels with Eliot’s Christianity. 

O’Connor, W. V. “Wallace Stevens and Imagined Reality.” Western 
Rev., XII, 156-163 (Spring, 1948). 

An examination of the characteristics of Stevens’s poetry. 

Koch, Vivienne. “The Poetry of Allen Tate.” Kenyon Rev. XI, 355- 
378 (Summer, 1949). 

Proposes two revisions of the customary valuation of Tate’s poetry: 
(1) that Tate has become a fugitive from the Fugitives, with their 
Southern classical tradition; (2) that Tate is a poet of romantic sensi- 
bility. Reviews his development as a poet. 
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[Vrerecx, Perer] Ciardi, John. “Peter Viereck—The Poet and the 
Form.” Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 297-302 (Summer, 1949). 

An introduction to Viereck’s work. 

Viereck, Peter. “My Kind of Poetry.” SRL, XXXII, 7-8, 35-36 (Aug. 
27, 1949). 

[Winer THornton] Brown, John Mason. “Wilder: ‘Our Town,’” 
SRL, XXXII, 33-34 (Aug. 6, 1949). 

[Wison, Epmunp] Pritchett, V. S. “Books in General.” New States- 
man and Nation, XXXVII, 183 (Feb. 19, 1949). 

{Miscentanzous] Anon. “The Middle Distance.” TLS, XLVIII, 346 
(May 27, 1949). 

Discusses contemporary critics, including T. S. Eliot and Cleanth 
Brooks. 

Aydelotte, Wm. O. “The Detective Story as a Historical Source.” Yale 
Rev., XXXIX, 76-95 (Autumn, 1949). 

Detective stories are popular because they satisfy the daydreams 
of a large and varied section of the population. A historian, studying 
these daydreams through the literature, may uncover popular attitudes 
which help to explain the motivation behind political, social, and 
economic history. . 

Benét, William R. “Remembering the Poets: A Reviewer’s Vista.” SRL, 
XXXII, 46, 48, 50, 52 (Aug. 6, 1949). 
A survey of American poetry during the past twenty-five years. 
Bentley, E. “A Note on American Culture.” Am. Scholar, XVII, 173- 
184 (Spring, 1949). 

Remarks on the relation of contemporary writers to the complex 
society in which they live. 

Blanc-Dufour,,A. “A propos de romans américains.” Cahiers Ju Sud, 
XXIX, n° 294, pp. 291-298 (I° semestre, 1949). 

A study of the reasons for the success of American novels in France 
after the Liberation. Long digression on Wood Kahler. 

Boas, George. “The Literature of Diversity.” New Republic, CXXI, 
26-29 (Oct. 17, 1949). 

Discusses the influence of John Dewey’s ideas upon American 
writers, particularly since 1920. 

Brickell, Herschel. “The Contemporary Short Story.” Univ. Kansas 
City Rev., XV, 267-270 (Summer, 1949). 

War, race prejudice, and neurotic states are the preponderant 
themes. Deplores the “dearth of writers to whom the short story 
form seems natural, not to say inevitable”; also, the fewness of quality 
magazines that accept short stories. 
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Brown, Rollo W. “Mrs. MacDowell and Her Colony.” Atl. Mo. 
CLXXXIV, 42-46 (July, 1949). 

Although Mrs. MacDowell believed the Colony at Peterborough, 
N. H., was chiefly justified by E. A. Robinson’s twenty years of work 
there, it is proving a boon to those working in the arts in America. 

Canby, Henry S. “Footnotes to 1949.” SRL, XXXII, 17-19, 175-176 
(Aug. 6, 1949). 

Retrospective comments on the state of literature in the United 
States. 

Cerf, Bennett. “Publishers’ Row Different in 1924-25.” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books, XXVI, 3, 75 (Sept. 25, 1949). 

Publishers’ problems in the twenties, listing books placed on the 
market by various firms. 

Clurman, Harold. “Preface to the Younger Dramatists.” New Republic, 
CXXI, 14-16 (July 11, 1949). 

We must encourage our younger playwrights to say what they 
have to say; they must develop slowly, and not be expected to write 
“popular successes.” 

Cowley, Malcolm. “The Literary Atmosphere of Two Eras.” N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Books, XXVI, 6 (Sept. 25, 1949). 

The twenties were years of experiment in novels and poems; the 
forties are in essence critical. 

Clark, Eleanor. “Old Glamour, New Gloom.” Partisan Rev., XVI, 
631-636 (June, i949). 

Death of a Salesman is muddled and pretentious, in contrast to 
Eudora Welty’s honest and effective “Death of a Traveling Sales- 
man.” Even Detective Story has more authenticity than has Death 
of a Salesman. 

DeVoto, Bernard. “Time without a Theme.” SRL, XXXII, 27-29 
(Aug. 6, 1949). 

Literature in the United States seems bound by “no particular 
set of literary ideas that seem to have official status, and that’s all right 
with me.” 

Doolaard, A. Den. “A Study in Misunderstanding.” SRL, XXXII, 6-7, 
39-40 (Sept., 24, 1949). 

A Dutch novelist comments on European attitudes toward Amer- 
ica derived from contemporary American literature. 

Drury, John. “Literary Landmarks of Chicago.” Chicago Schools Jour., 
XXX, 89-93 (Nov.-Dec., 1948). 

Descriptive account, including addresses, of office buildings, restau- 
rants, houses associated with Chicago literary history of the past six 
decades. 
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Evans, Oliver. “Letter from Rome.” Prairie Schooner, XXIII, 299-301 
(Fall, 1949). 

Notes great popularity of such writers as Hemingway, Steinbeck. 
Faulkner, Saroyan, and Wolfe in Italy today. 

Fadiman, Clifton. “The Decline of Attention.” SRL, XXXII, 20-24 
(Aug. 6, 1949). 

“It seems fairly clear that in our time the attrition of one kind of 
attention—the ability to read prose and poetry of meaning and 
substance—is becoming more and more widespread; and that the 
faculty of attention in general is undergoing a wholesale displace- 
ment away from ideas and abstractions toward things and techniques.” 

Farrar, John. “The Condition of American Writing.” Col. Eng., XI, 1-8 
(Oct., 1949). 

Reviews several recent articles on the state of the national letters. 
Finds the chief trouble in the separation between writer and reader 
caused by (1) intense self-consciousness between authors and readers, 
(2) the retreat of writers to the colleges since the war. 

Flesch, Rudolf. “What the War Did to Prose.” SRL, XXXII, 6-7, 36-37 
(Aug. 13, 1949). 
Gannett, Lewis. “A Quarter Century of a Weekly Book Review ... 
and of the World.” N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, XXVI, 4-5 (Sept. 
25, 1949). 

An account of the contributors to the Book Review through the 
twenty-five years, 

Gassner, John. “Aspects of the Broadway Theatre.” Quar. Jour. Speech, 
XXXV, 289-296 (Oct., 1949). 

Death of a Salesman dominated a season in which Detective Story 
and The Big Knife also showed the grip which realism has on the 
American theater. 

Goodman, Paul. “The Chance for Popular Culture.” Poetry, LXXIV, 
157-165 (June, 1949). 

... if the critics [of the culture of the mass-media] were more 
frequently creative artists they would not so blithely observe, and 
annotate, the disappearance of a popular audience for good work; 
they would suffer anguish and shrink inward, as most artists have 
done, or fight back for our audience, as I hope we all shall do.” 

H. C. “The Bollingen Award: What Is It?” Poetry, LXXIV, 154-156 
(June, 1949). 

The listing of various reactions (in what the writer considers “an 
ascending order of stupidity”) to the award of the Bollingen Prize 
for Poetry to Ezra Pound for The Pisan Cantos. 
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H. C. “The Anti-Poet All Told.” Poetry, LX XIV, 274-285 (Aug. 
1949). 

A two-part editorial (first, some remarks on the present state of 
poetry and, second, a few notes at the end of the paper) in opposition to 
the two recent essays concerning the award of the Bollingen Prize for 
Poetry to Ezra Pound, written by Robert Hillyer and published in the 
SRL. 

Heffner, Hubert C. “The Decline of the Professional Theatre in 
America.” Quar. Jour. Speech, XXXV, 170-177 (April, 1949). 

Jones, Howard M. “The American Malady.” SRL, XXXII, 24-27 (Aug. 
6, 1949). 

America neglects her “tradition of civilized thought, of dignity, 
of civic virtue... .” 

Mayhall, Jane. “The Modern Poet and the Devils of Circumstance.” 
Univ. Kansas City Rev., XV, 199-204 (Spring, 1949). 

Believes (pace Spender) that the modern poet, “with all of his ex- 
perimental modes of introspection and reflection and fragmentizing,” 
will come through as tough as his literary forefathers.” 

Morgan, Frederick. “Notes on the Theatre.” Hudson Rev., Il, 269-277 
(Summer, 1949). 

A general survey of the present state of the drama on Broadway, 
as well as a review of Alan Wade’s edition of The Scenic Art by 
Henry James. 

Morris, Lloyd. “Heritage of a Generation of Novelists.” N. Y. Herald 
Tribune Books, XXVI, 12-13, 74 (Sept. 25, 1949). 

Discusses novelists such as Anderson, Dreiser, Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner, Farrell, and Steinbeck, and maintains that their principal legacy 
is “a high intention to change the minds and hearts of their fellow 
citizens” and to develop a critical attitude toward experience. 

O’Connor, William Van. “A Short View of the New Criticism.” Eng. 
Jour, XXXVIII, 489-497 (Nov., 1949). 

Radine, Serge. “Ecrivains américains non-conformistes.” Suisse Con- 
temporaine (Lausanne), 9°™° année, n° 6, pp. 287-295 (June, 1949). 

In praise of Sinclair Lewis, Richard Wright, Albert Maltz, and 
particularly Howard Fast. 

Rosenfield, John. “The Resident Arts: Villain Still Pursues Her.” 
Southwest Rev, XXXIV, 320-3253 395-398 (Autumn, 1949). 

Full notes on the leading theatrical groups in Dallas, from the 
successes (in the late 1920’s) of the Dallas Little Theatre, to Margo 
Jones’s theatre-in-the-round (Theatre ’47, ’48, ’49, and ’50), to recent 
Texas productions by the New York Theatre Guild. 
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Spender, Stephen. “The Situation of the American Writer.” Horizon, . 

XIX, 162-179 (March, 1949). aii 

The American writer (as well as the American reader) is handi- 

` capped by the absence of intellectual community. At the same time, 

“the greatest achievements of American writing come out of this very 
isolation. . ..” 

Stevens, Harry R. “La Frontiera e la storiografia americana.” I, npon 
IV, 552-559 (June, 1948). f 

Recent historiography of the frontier. 

Swallow, Alan. “Postwar Little Magazines.” Prairie Schooner, XXIII, 
152-157 (Summer, 1949). 

Defends the critical reviews of the little magazines but says da 
they lack creativeness. States that this lack is met by eclectic maga- 
zines. 

Van Doren, Mark. “The Poetry of Our Day Expresses Our Doubt and 
the Time’s Confusion.” N. Y. Herald Tribune Books, XXVI, 9 
(Sept. 25, 1949). 

There is no agreement upon the “poet of our, age.” 

Various writers. Twenty-fifth Anniversary Issue. “SRL, XXXII Ching: 
6, 1949). 

A review of literature in the United States during the past twenty- 
five years. 

Wood, Grace A. “American Books and the American Dream.” Fort- 
nightly, ns. No. CMLXXXIX, pp. 341-345 (May, 1949). 


i V. GENERAL 
Baldini, G. “Prespettive europea della letteratura d’ oltre Atlantico.” 
. Fiera Letteraria, n. 24 (June 12, 1947). 
Baldini, G. “Tre secoli di poesia americana.” Nuova Antologia, Decem- 


ber, 1947. 
Baldwin, James. “Everybody’s Protest Novel.” Partisan Review, XVI, 
578-585 (June, 1949). í 


American novels of protest, from Uncle Tom’s Cabin to works of 
the present day, fail to present the ambiguity and complexity of 
the truth of human nature. They insist that only the categoriza- 
tion of the underprivileged person is real and not to be transcended. 

Bataille, Georges. “La Souveraineté de la féte et le roman américain.” 
Critique, V, n° 39, pp. 675-681 (Aug., 1949). 

An essay on the American novel. 

_ Boatright, Mody C. “The Art of Tall Lying.” Southwest Rev., XXXIV, 


357-363 (Autumn, 1949). 
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. the westward-moving men of action, unhampered by any ` 
high-falutin theories of art, created their own literature. The pathos 
and tragedy of their experience they recorded in their ber their 
zest for the hard life of the frontier in their prose tales.... Since. 
they were essentially realists, their heroic literature took a eon: turn; 
and in keeping with nineteenth-century ideals, their comedy was the 
comedy of exaggeration. In the tall tale they developed one of 
America’s few indigenous art forms.” 

D’Amico, S. “Teatro americano en Italia.” Nuova Antologia, Jan., 1945. 

Falqui, E. “Sul Americanismo.” Fiera Letteraria, n. 37 (Dec. 19, 1946). 

Fulton, Renée J. “McGuffey’s Reader and “Tout Va Très Bien.’” French 
Rev., XXI, 471-473 (May, 1948). 

Halline, Allan G. “American Dramatic Theory Comes of Age.” Buck- 
nell Univ. Studies, I, 1-11 (June, 1949). (Note: This second issue . 
marks resumption of these Studies, abandoned in 1941.) 

American theories of drama, 1886-1949. 

O'Connor, William V. “The Poet as Esthetician.” Quar. Rev. Lit., 
IV, 311-318 (No. 2, 1948). 

Piccioni, L, “La Cultura in America no è di un solo colore.” Fiera 
Letteraria, n. 24 (June 19, 1947). 

Redding, J. S. “American Negro Literature.” dm. Scholar, XVIII, 
137-148 (Spring, 1949). 

A short history of the development of American Negro literature 
in a milieu of indifference and prejudice. 

Spencer, Benjamin T. “An American Literature Again.” Sewanee Rev. 
LVII, 56-72 (Winter, 1949). 

“Literature may become American ... by expressing or exploring 
the far reaches of human consciousness through objects primarily 
American in memory, ... and by eschewing objects foreign to the 
recurring associations of the American people.” 





